A CHARMING GHOST. 


ONNENSCHEIN will never marry. 
Sonnenschein is a confirmed bache- 
lor.” 

Such was the outspoken conviction of the 
male friends of Dr. Gottieb Sonnenschien, 
professor of philology at the University of 
Bonn, and it was always pronounced with 
satisfaction, for to have lost him from their 
midst would have -been regarded by all as 
little short of a calamity. Without Sonnen- 
schien no supper party would have been 

deemed complete. 

Oh, it was a good thing to see him rise in 
his place on some special occasion, his deep- 
set eyes gleaming like will-o’-the-wisps, his 
whimsical face twitching with suppressed 
humor. The company would hang on his 
lips in silent expectation to burst into a roar 
when out from its fantastic wrappings came 
the reserved joke which was to sweep down 
the barriers of decorum with its final thrust. 

No wonder, therefore, that for the long 
vacation Sonnenschien was in great demand. 
He was beseiged with invitations to join 
parties touring to every quarter of Europe; 
yet, in accordance with a strange freak that 
had taken possession of him to wander alone, 
as he had done when a lad, along the banks 
of his beloved Rhine, we behold him leaving 
the deserted town with a knapsack on his 
back, and a stout stick as his sole companion. 

A few days later, on a sultry afternoon, he 
was ascending the hill which is crowned by 
the stately castle of Rheineck. He walked 
slowly, hat in hand, often pausing to wipe 
his heated face, for the heat was oppressive. 
At length, at a bend of the winding path, 


he discovered a seat, which, standing back 
in the shade of trees, invited him to rest, 
and with a sigh of relief he yielded to the 
invitation. 

Soon a pleasant sense of languor stole over 
him. The lovely landscape began to swim 
before his gaze, and ere he was aware, he 
fell asleep. 

The level sun was shining in his face when 
he awoke with a murmur of voices in his 
ear. 

he muttered, 
tausend! I must have slept.” 

“This is your hat, sir,” said a clear, 
treble voice in the English tongue. 

Now Sonnenschien understood English. 
He spoke it, too, in a style that was quite 
comprehensible to the enlightened Eng- 
lander. 

“ Ach-oh! Tank you—my hat. Ye-es, it 
is indeed my hat, leetle mees. I tank you 
very much.” And he beamed with a comi- 
cal expression of amusement and pleasure 
on the small fairy at his side. 

She wore a very short pink frock, and had 
very long legs for her size. A round hat 
like a pink mushroom adorned her head, 
from under which fell a shower of golden 
hair. She was rosy with health and looked 
at him with forget-me-not eyes. Sonnen- 
schien admired her immensely. “ Ach!” 
he ejaculated, and she tossed her sunny 
mane coquettishly. 

** Are you going to the castle ?”” she asked, 
but without awaiting his reply. ‘ We are,” 
she continued, ‘that is father, and mother, 
and Jack, and Jim, down there, Fathe 


and ** Potz- 
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hillside. 


says we shall be ton tale: Do you think 
they will let us in when we get tothe top?” 

She looked up to the professor’s face in 
much anxiety. 

He looked at his watch. 

*So late!” he exclaimed. 
indeed, hasten us.”’ 

“ Oh, and they are crawling like snails!” 
cried the child, ‘I will run back and hurry 
them up.” 

“And I will speed me to acquaint the 

castellan of your approach.”’ 
' Please do. Tell her we are close be- 
hind.”” And she left him to resume the 
accent with rapid strides. 

_On reaching the top he found that the 
gate leading to the entrance court stood 
open, He mounted the moss-grown steps. 

The old woman who acted as guide had 
just been showing a party over the edifice. 
She was turning the key of the nail-studded 
portal. Sonnenschien approached her, and 
so adroitly did he negotate that when the 
pink fairy appeared with her friends she was 
graciously willing to accompany them. It 
chanced that the people leaving the castle 
were friends of the new arrivals, so that in 
the surprise and pleasure of the meeting 
the professor remained unnoticed. 

As soon as the door was opened he slipped 
into the shadow of the archway until the 
excited group had passed him. Then issuing 
from his hiding-place, he entered upon one 
of those exhaustive explorations which was 
his delight. He chuckled to himself at his 
cleverness jn eluding the others, for to race 
at the tale of a troupe of tourists headed by 
&@ mumbling guide, over a building that teems 
with historical interest, was to destroy all its 
charms for him. 

After investigating the various rooms, he 
climbed the turret stairs and stepped out on 
the roof. The scene which met his view 
was one to be remembered. What wonder 


must 


that, with his profound sense of the beautiful 


in nature, our professor should forget the 
flight of time in his contemplation of it! 
How long his oblivion might have lasted 
it is difficult to say, had not his eye chanced 
on certain moving objects far below, on the 
A familiar piak mushroom bobbed 


in and out among them. 

“Heavens! It was the English people! 
They were almost at the foot of the bill!” 
‘As he stumbled hastily down the worn 
steps of the corkscrew staircase he wondered 
chat he did not hear the cracked voice of the 
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castellan calling to him, he felt that he de- 
served a reprimand for keeping her waiting. 

The reason of the silence was explained 
when, on reaching the archway, he found 
that the portal was shut against him. They 
had either forgotten him or taken it for 
granted that he had left the castle before 
them, it mattered not which. He was 
locked in! Now an ordinary person in such 
a situation would have at once begun to 
make a row to be released. Not so Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein. In face of a dilemma 
the philosophy of his great nature asserted 
itself. He first tried the door to make quite 
sure that it was locked, and, finding that it 
was 80, he calmly stroked his mustache, a 
droll smile flitting about his features. His 
sense of the ridiculous was touched. 


Sound travels far on a still evening. A | 


few hardy blows against the door with his 
stout stick would be heard in the adjacent 
restaurant; which was kept by the old 
woman. 

He was lifting his stick to summun her, 
when a notion entered his whimsical head 
a notion that savored of romance and ad- 
venture, and Sonnenschien was a very Don 
Quixote in his love of these elements. 

Why should he not spend the night in the 
castle? It would be a unique experience, 
and interesting from a psychological point of 
view. What would be the sentations en- 
gendered by such a situation? The desire 
to experience them attracted him irresisti- 
bly. Though far from indifferent to crea- 
ture comforts, he was eager and willing to 
sacrifice his supper and his comfortable bed 
as proof of the superiority of mind over 
matter. 

When, fortified by this heroic resolution, 
he turned and re-entered the grand old hall, 
the subdued light of declining day faintly 
illumined it. The dimmed and rusted armor 
on the walls scarcely reflected its rays. 
Where the shadows brooded, the linked 
suits ‘of mail and grotesque visors looked like 
strange clinging creatures of the bygone 
world. The ragged banners hung motion- 
less from the ceiling, like the peyent wings 
of sleeping bats. 


Sonnenschein lingered here, taking in | 


effects until it grew to dark to distinguish 
objects; then he once more mounted to the 
roof. 

It was a relief to emerge into the sweet, 
pure air, and leave darkness and the dead 
past behind. The stand thus alone, high 
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above the haunts of men, inspired the pro- 
fessor with a feeling of exaltation. He ob- 
served the signs of cheerful life beneath 
him; the Rhine steamers with their freight 
of pleasure-seekers; the train puffing into 
Brohl; the main road dotted with vehicles 
and pedestrians; the red roof of hamlets 
speaking of peaceful domesticity; and, over 
all, lay the warm soft tints from the glowing 
west. 

A whiff of broiling ** bef-stek ’ ascending 
to his nostrils from the restaurant awoke 
him to the consciousness of a hungry 
stomach. He took out his case and lit a 
cigar, beginning slowly to pace the leads as 
‘as he smoked it. 

Presently his attention was arrested by 
. the appearance of a point of light that 
seemed to hang suspended in the summit of 
one of the trees to the left. He could not at 
first account for it; then it occured to him 
that the left wing of the castle was inhabited, 
and that the light might proceed from one 
of the upper windows. 

They had told him at the inn that the wing 
was uccupied by an eccentric Edelfraulein ”’ 
whom no one ever saw. She was a poetess. 

Sonnenschein smiled now at the recollec- 
tion, and there arose in his imagination a 
picture of a lady. 

She was of the large-boned, hard-featured, 
strong-minded type of women. She had a 
Roman nose, and wore spectacles. Her 
genius, he felt sure, would find expression 
in stirring epic. Only such a woman would 
elect to dwell dlone in a gloomy castle, 
haunted by a host of ghostly associations. 
Weary at length with perambulating the 
roof, he seated himself with his back sup- 
ported against the projection of the low 
doorway. 

In this attitude he must have dozed, for it 
surprised him to hear from near and far the 
clocks chime the hour of midnight. 

Meanwhile a light breeze had sprung up, 
#0 that, notwithstanding the warm season, 
he felt chilled. The locality of the roof 
makes a ‘somewhat to airy sleeping place, 
even in the height of summer. He scram- 
bled to his feet, and took a few turns to 
relax his stiffened joints. 

The light he observed, still glimmered in 
the tree to his left. 

“ Ah! burning the midnight oil,’ he said 
aloud, with his whimsical smile. ‘No won- 
der that such talented ladies spoil their eyes 
and have to wear spectacles.”’ 
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Presently he halted at the doorway, and 
gazed down into the black abyss. 

“The witching time of night,” he mut- 
tered. ‘*Thou must fortify thy heart, Got- 
tlieb, and descend to make acquaintance 
with the ghosts of the castle.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he groped 
his way down the winding stairs, which 
seemed interminable. At the foot black 
darkness enveloped him, and he was glad to 
avail himself of a few matches to light him 
along the passage. 

As vulgar superstitious fear can scarcely 
existed in a mind of high moral culture, nor 
could his imagination admit of the super- 
natural, the professor wandered from room 
to room; impressed, it is true; yet serene 
and composed in spirit. The effect of the 
half-revelations induced by the moonbeams | 
falling through the window-holes was weird 
in the extreme. He made mental notes of 
what he saw, for the mystic hour and the 
sense of isolation made his mind receptive 
and analytic. 

If suddenly a fantastic-winged creature 
flitted across the glimpses of the moon, his 
cool judgment pronounced it a bat; if un- 
earthly sounds broke the stillness, he told 
himself that they proceeded from rats. 

Most of all did the lofty hall inspire him 
with admiration. The night breezes enter- 
ing by the empty window-holes stirred the 
banners as though with mysterious fingers. 
More than ever did the armor on the walls 
take the semblance of uncouth shapes, of 
unearthly things, clinging motionless, and 
watching him with dull, unwinking eyes. 
Yet his pulses did not quicken as these ideas 
struck him. He encouraged and dwelt on 
them as poetical fancies worth remembering. 

Unable to tear himself away from so im- 
pressive a scene, he sat down on a piece of 
projecting masonary just inside the huge 
chimney, from which he could survey it at 
his leisure. 

Suddenly there broke on the stillness of 
the night a noise—a mysterious, inexplicable 
noise—that, awakening the slumbering 
echoes, seemed to fill the old place with 
waves of sound that wailed and moaned like 
legions of lost souls. 

Instinctively he crouched down and put 
up his arms, under the impression that 
something was about to tumble on his head, 
However, the noise: ceasing, and finding 
himself unhurt, he sat un and looked about 
him. 


| 
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Professor Sonnenschein, as we have stated, 
had no belief in the supernatural, but how 
was he to account for what he saw? He 
had heard of optical delusion—was he the 
victim of one. 

He strained his eyes and stared with all 
his might. Yes. it was there, and he was 
in perfect possession of all his faculties. 

A female figure was gliding noiselessly 
along the far end of the hall. She held a 
lamp aloft in her hand; its rays illuminated 
her features; they were transcendently 
lovely. Her large and lustrous eyes moved 
awfully from side to side as she advanced. 
She was dressed in a long white robe that 
swept the ground behind her. Her thick 
flaxen braids hung down from her shapely 
head to her waist. ‘‘ She is the personifica- 
tion of Faust’s Gretchen,’”’ thought Sonnen- 
schein, begining to glow with admiration. 
The lighted cigar that he had held between 
his fingers smouldered forgotten at his feet 
on the floor. 

All at once she stopped short, and her 


face seemed to assume an expression of as- — 


tonishment which was wonderfully human. 
She sniffed the air. 

“Tabac! ”? she murmured in German, “I 
could be sworn. How very odd! ”’ 

After gazing about her for a few moments, 
yet, ghost-like, seeing not the mortal that 
crouched in the chimney that led to other of 
the apartments, placed the lamp on the 
ground and retraced her airy steps back to 
the moonlit hall, 

Remarkable it was that, although this was 

the professor’s first acquaintance with a 
ghost, he was not in the least degree ap- 
palled. His only anxiety was that he might 
not, by inadvertent cough or sneeze, scare 
it away. He remained motionless, and 
scarcely daring to breathe. 
_ She had gone over to one of the windows, 
where she leaned, looking so fair, so sweet, 
sospiritual, that had she unfolded a pair of sil- 
very wings and flown away he would have 
wondered. 

Now she heaved a gentle sigh, ah! such a 
human sigh, that Sonnenschein had almost 
forgotten himself and sighed too in very 
sympathy. At length she moved away, re- 
entered the passage and took up the lamp, 
then, gradually receding, was lost to his 
sight. 

The next moment -he had left his hiding 
place and was following her. While he 
groped his way in the dark his heart beat as 
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tumultuously as that of the most ardent lover 
hastening to the presence of his mistress, 
At a bend in the passage he perceived a 
stream of light proceeding from the doorway 
of one of the apartments. He stole up to it 
and cautiously advanced an eye. 

She was there. With her back toward 
him she was bending over something in her 
hand; the lamp stood beside her on the 
stone table. 

What was she so intent on? Could it be 
the likeness of some ghostly lover? What 
@ paragon must he have been to have won 
the heart of this exquisite flower of maiden: 
hood. Incredible as it may seem, the pro- 
fessor experienced a pang of jealously, his 
curiosity waxing so great that it got the 
better of his discretion. He deliberately 
crept up behind and peeped over her shoul- 
der. 

With an absurd feeling of relief he dis- 
covered that it was an open notebook that 
she held, in which she was diligently writing 
with a pencil. 

His cutiosity was not yet satisfied—he 
must learn what she was writing; and eagerly 
learning forward to read, his long beard ac- 
cidently swept her neck. 

She gave a violent start, which brought her 
head into contact with his. To be a ghost’s 
head it was a hard one, and the water rushed 
to his eyes from the blow. The book fell 
from her fingers. She turned and saw him. 
A cry that was strangely human escaped 
her lips, and her dilated eyes remained 
fixed, as though in awful fascination on the 
intruder. 

Aghast at the consequences of his teme- 
rity, Sonnenschein retreated to the doorway. 
He vainly strove to form words of apology, 
but his tongue refused utterance; he could 
only bow repeatedly, accompanying each in- 
clination with gesticulations intended to 
convey the abject state of his feelings. 

To his dismay he saw the beautiful eyes 
set like two stars; the small hands clutched 
the air as though seeking support, and had 
he not rushed forward and caught her she 
would have fallen on the hard stone. 

Awful dilemma! What was he to do? 
He held the body—ah! po mistake about, it 
a real natural body—and gazed wildly into 
the pale face. There was no water, 00 
restorative, no assistance to be had. He 
lowered his burden to the ground, and fell 
to chafing the cold hands. 

Presently she stirred. The fringed eye- 
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lids parted, and her eyes rested vaguely on 
the bearded face close to her own. 

Sonnenschein’s was a countenance cal- 
culated to win the confidence of the most 
timid of her sex. In its gentleness and 
strength it encouraged the weak to seek 
protection of its owner, and now it was 
eloquent with tenderest solicitude. As, half 
unconscious, she gazed into it, she gathered 
courage, but soon the singularity of her sit- 
uation seemed to dawn on her. She moved 
uneasily. 

** Do you feel better, madam,” he faltered. 

‘Better? What—what is the matter? 
Where am 1?” 

She raised herself to a sitting posture, and 
looked about her, in bewilderment. 

“In the castle, my lady—Rheineck.” 

“ But—but who are you?’’ she stam- 
mered. 

‘“*My name, madam, is Sonnenschein— 
Professor Sonnenschein. A most unhappy 
man—wretch—to have been the cause of 
distress to you. I—I find myself unable to 
convey to you in words my remorse.” 
_’ “But I do not understand,” she inter- 

rupted. ‘* How do you come to be here?” 
_ “ An unlucky accident—locked in, madam 
—last evening.”’ 

“Oh-h!” Her puzzled brain seemed to 
clear, a cloud of perplexity to leave her 
brow. 

“But why did you not knock, I cannot 
conceive,’”’ she resumed. ‘ Had you knocked 
at our door we would have let you through 
our dwelling. You have martyrized your- 
self unnecessarily, Herr Professor.’’ 

And now she grasped the edge of the 
table to pull herself to her feet, but Sonnen- 
schein sprang forward to aid her. With a 
boldness and agility which surprised himself 
he raised her in his arms. 

‘Are you sure, my dear lady, that you 
are able to stand alone?” he required, still 
retaining his hold of her, yet in a manner 
80 delicate and reverential, that the veriest 
prude could not have been offended. 

“Tam somewhat dizzy,” she murmured, 
closing her eyes, and in a moment her flaxen 
head lay on his shoulder, bringing his face 
Close to her own. 


Ah, how his heart throbbed! He feared , 


that its wild throbbings might alarm her. 
Already she withdrew herself. Her eyes 
sought his, and a pair of the most bewitching 
dimples began to show in her fair cheeks. 
Her sweet lips parted, displaying a row of 


pearly teeth, and all at once she broke into 
a silvery laugh. 

Sonnenschein, at all times readily infected 
by mirth, joined in the laugh. Never in all 
his life had he felt so gay. 

‘** How very absurd! ” she cried: ** to think 
that we should have been playing ghosts to 
each other.’”? And again her laughter rang 
out, in which the delighted professor heartily 
joined. 

‘¢ And do you not wonder who I am, Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein ?” she asked, her dimp- 
les still playing at hide and seek. 

**T guess that you are the talented young 
lady who resides in the left wing of the 
castle,’ he replied; but how you entered 
the hall I cannot imagine.” 

Not on a broomstick, I assure you!” 
she cried, gleefully. ‘‘ And I have a name 
like any other mortal. Do you know it?” 

‘*T have not the happiness, dear lady.” 

‘* It is Gretchen von Morgenstern.” 

Gretchen, after all!’? exclaimed Son- 
nenschein, forgetting himself in his surprise 
and delight. The next moment he was con- 
fusion, for a deep blush suffused her face. 

‘* A thousand pardons, madam!” he im- 
pored. ‘* Think not, I pray you by that I 


could presume to address you by that fami- 


liar name. It sprang to my lips involuntar- 
ily, because, when first I saw you, was 
reminded of the Gretchen in Geothe’s 
‘Faust.’ You seemed the embodiment of 
the poet's divine conception, Will you for- 
give me?” 

While he was speaking, her looks sought 
the ground in shy embrassassment, which, 
however, were entirely free from displeasure. 
She laughed. “I have nothing to forgive,” 
she responded. “It is because I am a 
blonde that you thought me like Gretchen. 
Besides, it is such a very common name.”’ 

‘¢ It is of all names the sweetest,” insisted 
the professor, with so much warmth that 
she was fain to laugh again, aud her white 
teeth pressed her under lip. Presently she 
exclaimed :— 

‘*T am a bad hostess. You, poor prisoner, 
have had no supper, and it is long past mid- 
night. Come, Herr Professor, and I will see 
what I can find in my larder toset before you.” 

** You are too good, my lady, but at this 
hour I cannot intrude.” 

“You have no alternative,”? she inter- 
rupted, ‘‘unless you would stay here all 
night? May I trouble you to carry the 


lamp, please?” 
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She spoke with such decision that he could 
do no other than comply, an1, taking up the 
lamp, he offered his arm to her. She ac- 
cepted it. 

How the touch of her fingers thrilled him, 
‘though they lay on his sleeve as lightly as 
snowflakes! 

* Tante Hildegard will open her eyes when 
she sees you,” observed Gretchen as they 
traversed the hall. 

** Ah! you have an aunt who lives with 
you ? ” 

“My good Aunt Hildegard keeps house 
for me. I am an orphan.” 

At this sad announcement the tender- 
hearted professor involuntarily pressed the 
little hand to his side. He echoed his com- 
panion’s sigh, yet it gave him satisfaction to 
learn that she was alone in the world. 

Now she left his side, and, going to the 
west wall,she raised a piece of tapestry, 
disclosing’a low postern. 

“You @id not know of this door?” 

“No, itis a surprise to me, dear lady.” 

When she had taken him through, and 
was turning the grating key, he observed:— 

“That is the sound which made me think 
that the place was tumbling about me.” 

** You got a fright? ”’ 


** I was certaintly startled, and still more 


so on seeing you. Had I seen you enter, I 
might have guessed that you were the lady 
resident in the castle, however much I might 
have wondered to behold a beautiful young 
lady in such a place at such an hour.” 

She blushed rosy red. ‘I had a fancy to 
see the grand old hall by moonlight, auntie 
thinks me in bed; she will scold when she 
finds out what I have been doing.” 

Meanwhile they had threaded a gallery, 
passed through a quaint old dining-room, 
and entered an inner apartment. On the 
wide hearth a wood fire still smouldered. 
The room was furnished with oak of ancient 

manufacture. 

“T will leave you to replenish the fire,” 
she said, ‘‘ while I go and feich Tantchen. 
- You will find logs in that basket’’; and she 

flitted away. 

Like one in a blissful dream, Sonnenschein 
obeyed. The dry fuel was soon in a blaze, 
making the gigantic figures on the tapestry 
dance in the darting flames. Gods were 
they, and right merry ones. He felt like 

-one of them; but already he heard voices 
and a girlish laugh, which brought him down 
from Olympus to a world of equal delight. 


She stood before him, and was presenting 
a little old lady in mysterious headgear and 
flowered dressing-gown. 

**T beg most humbly to apologize, madam,”’ 
he was beginning, when she cut him short. 

‘* Bless the man! How could you help it? 
It is the strangest thing! But why did you 
not knock and make them let you out, I can- 
not understand. Well, sit down, Herr— 
Herr,—what was the name, Gretchen?” 

‘Herr Professor Sonnenschein, auntie.” 

‘* Sit down, Herr Professor, you are starv- 
ing hunger, I am sure. Gretchen, my 
child 

But Gretchen was gone; and soon to the 
professor’s delight and confusion, was plac- 
ing food and wine before him with her own 
hands.. 

Eager to do justice to the fare, he partook 
plentifully of both, and as though the inno- 
cent ‘‘ Drachensblut’’ had been nectar, it 
inspired him to elogueuce. How he talked! 
Even Tante Hildegard forgot the lateness of 
the hour while she listened. 

At length he recollected himself and 
sprang to his feet with many apologies. 
The ladies would have persuaded him to stay 
in the castle, but this he declined, only beg- 
ging permission to pay his respects to them 
on the morrow. 

On taking his leave, so great was his ex- 
hilaration that he ventured to give Gretch- 
en’s hand a fervent squeeze. 

What more need be said? A straw will 
show which way the wind blows. Not only 
the next day, but many subsequent ones, 
saw our professor mounting the private path. 
to the castle, bearing with him offerings of 
flowers; until one memorable evening—he 
was due in Bonn on the morrow—he as- 
cended the familiar steep with empty hands, 
his genial face clouded with anxiety, for in 
his waistcvat pocket lay a shining symbol 
that was destined either to consummate his 
happiness or plunge him in the depths of 
woe. A couple of -hours later, when the 
sitting sun was gliding the west,a pair of 
lovers might have been seen lingering on a 
certain balcony of the castle. The fair head 
of the lady rested confidingly on the broad 
shoulder of the bearded man. 

Since the startling news has got abroad 
that Sonnenschein is about to become a 
benedict, and that his fair captor is endowed 
with the divine gift of poesy, we have no 
hesitation in identifying the lovers on the 
balcony. 
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WILL acknowledge that Ifwas* certainly 
a very young man in the year ’67, in- 
deed, I was only just turned of twenty, and 
was inordinately proud of a slight-downy 
fringe on my upper lip, which I was pleased 
to speak of as my mustache. Still, I was 
a sturdy young fellow enough, in spite of my 
consumptive tendencies, and not given to 
groundless fears in a general way; but I 
must allow that I was decidedly frightened 
by my adventure in the Richmond hotel 
during the aforesaid year of grace. It may 
be a foolish reminiscence, yet I dare say you 
won’t mind listening to it. 

When I say the Richmond hotel, you must 
not understand me to speak of the Star and 
Garter in the town of that ilk situated in the 
county of Surrey, England. The Richmond 
where I passed my uncomfortable Christmas 
Eve stands on the banks of the pretty St. 
Francis River in Lower Canada. I had gone 
out to the colony in the autumn of that year, 
to look after a small property of my mother’s 
near Kamouraska; and I originally intended 
to spend the winter in Quebec. But as 
November and December wore away, and 
the snow grew deeper and.deeper upon the 
Plains of Abraham, [ became gradually 
aware that a Canadian winter was not the 
best-adapted tonic in the world for a hearty 
young man with a slight hereditary predis- 
position toconsumption. I had seen enough 
of arctic life in Quebec during those two 
initial months to give me a good idea of 
_ its pleasures and its drawbacks. I had 
steered my toboggan down the ice-cone at 
the Falls of Montmorenic; I had driven a 
sleigh, tete-a-tete with a French-Canadian 
belle, to asurprise-party in a house as Sainte 
Anne; I had skated, snow-shoed, and curled 
to my heart’s content; and I had caught my 
death of cold on the frozen St. Lawrence, 
not to mention such minor misfortunes as 
getting my nose, ears, and feet frost-bitten 
during a driving-party up the banks of the 
Chaudiére. So, a few days before Christ- 
mas, I determined to strike south. I would 
go for a tour through Virginia and the 
Carolinas, to escape the cold weather wait- 
ing for the return of the summer sun to 
catch a glimpse of Niagara and the Great 

es, ; 


For this purpose I must first go to Mont- 
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real, and that being the case, what could be 
more convenient than to spend the holidays 
with the rector at Richmond, to whom I had 
letters of introduction, his wife being in fact 
a first cousin of my mother’s? Richmond 
lies half-way on the Grand Trunk line be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, and it would ~ 
be more pleasant, by breaking my journey 
there, to eat my turkey and plum-pudding 
in a friend’s family than in that somewhat 
cheerless hotel, the Dominion Hall. So off 
I started from the Point Levy station, at 
four o’clock on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, hoping to arrive at my journey’s 
end about one o’clock. 

Now, those were the days just after the 
great American civil was, when gold was 
almost unknown either in the States or 
Canada, and everybody used greasy dollar- 
notes of uncertain and purely local value. 
Hence I was compelled to take the money 
for expenses on my projected tour in the 
only form of specie which was available, 
that of solid silver. A hundred and fifty 
pounds in silver dollars amounts to a larger 
bulk and a heavier weight than you would 
suppose, and [ thought it safer to carry the 
sum in my own hands, loosely bundled into 
a large leather reticule. Hine ille lachryme 
—that was the real cause of my night’s ad- 
venture and of the present story. 

When I got into the long, open American 
railway-carriage, with its comfortable stove 
and warm foot-brick, I found only one seat 
vacant, and that was a red velvet sofa, op- 
posite to another occupied by a girl of 
singular beauty. I can remember to this 
day exactly how she was dressed. I dare 
say my lady readers will think it horribly 
old-fashioned at the present time, but it was 
the very lastest and most enchanting style 
in the year 67. On her head was a coquet- 
tish little cheese-plate bonnet, bound round 
with one of those warm, soft, fleecy woolen 
veils or head-wraps which Canadian girls 
know as nubias. Her dress was a short 
winter walking-costume of the period, trim- 
med with fur, and vandyked at the bottom 
so as io show a glimpse of the quilted down 
petticoat underneath. Her little high-heeled 
boots, displayed by the short costume, were 
buttoned far above the ankle, and bound 
with fur to match the dress, while a tiny 


tassel at the side added just a suspicion of 
Parisian coquetry. Her cloak was lined 
with sable, or what seemed so to my undis- 
criminating eyes, and her rug was a splendid 
piece of wolverine skins. As to her eyes, 
her lips, her figure, I had rather not attempt 
them. I can manage clothes, but not god- 
desses. Altogether, quite a dream of Cana- 
dian beauty, not devoid of that indefinable 
grace which goes only with the French blood. 

I was not bold in °67, and I would have 
preferred to take any other seat rather than 
face this divine apparation, but there was 
no help for it, since all the others were filled, 
so I sat down a little sheepishly, I dare say. 
Almost before we were well out of the sta- 
tion we had got into a conversation. and it 
was she who began it. 

* You are an Englishman, I think ?’’ she 
said, looking at me with a frank and pleasant 
smile. 

** Yes,”’ I answered, coloring, though why 
I should have been ashamed of my nation- 
ality for that solitary moment of my life, I 
cannot imagine—unless, perhaps, because 
she was a Canadian, ‘‘ but how on earth did 
you discover it?” 

**You would have been more warmly 
wrapped up if you had lived long in Canada,” 
she replied. ‘‘In spite of our stoves and 
hot brick, you’ll find yourself very cold be- 
fore you get to your journey’s end.” 


* Yes,” I said, suppose it’s rather 


chilly late at night in these big cars. 
** Dreadfully, oh, quite terribly! You 
ought to have a rug, you really ought! 


Won’t you let me lend you one? I have . 


another under the seat here.” 

“ But you brought that for yourself,’ I 
interposed. ‘ You will want it by and by, 
when it gets a little colder.” 

“Oh, no, I sha’n’t! This is warm enough 
for me, it’s wolverine. You have a mother?”’ 

What an extraordinary question, I thought 
and what an unusually friendly girl! Was 
she really quite as simple-minded as she 
seemed, or could she be the “ designing 
woman ”’ of the novels? Yes, I admitted 
to her cautiously that I posessed a maternal 
parent, who was at that moment safely 
drinking her tea in a terrace at South 
Kensington. 

**T have none,” she said, with an em- 
phasis on the personal pronoun, and a sort 
of appealing look in her big eyes. ‘“ But 
you should take care of yourself for her 
sake. You really must take my rug. 
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Hundreds, oh, thousands of young English 
men come out here and kill themselves their 
first winter by imprudence.”’ 

Thus adjured, I accepted the rug with 
many thanks and apologies, and wrapped 
myself warmly up in the corner, with a 
splendid view of my vis-a-vis. 

Exactly ai that moment, the ticket col- 
lector came round upon his official tower. 
Now, on Canadian railways at that time 
you did not take your ticket beforehand, 
but paid your fare to the collector, who 
walked up and down through the open cars 
from end to end, between every station. 
I lifted up my bag of silver, which lay on 
the seat beside me, and imprudently opened 
it to take out afew dollars full in sight of 
my enchanting neighbor. I saw her look 
with unaffected curiosity at the heap of coin 
within, and I was proud at being able to 
give unequivocal proof of my high respect- 
ability—for what better guarantee of all the 
noblest moral qualities can any man pro- 
duce all the world over than a bag of 
dollars ? 

** What a lot of money! ”’ she said, as the 
collector passed on. ‘‘ What can you want 
with it all in coin?” 

*T am going on a tour in the Southern 
States,” I confided in reply, ‘* and I thought 
it better to take specie.” (I was very proud 
of that word specie.) 

‘¢ And I suppose those are your initials 
on the reticule. What a pretty monogram. 
Your mother gave you that for a birthday 
present.” 

“You must be a conjurer or a clairvoy- 
ant,” I said, smiling. ‘* So she did,” and I 
added that the initials represented my 
humble patronymic and baptismal desig- 
nations. 

My name’s Lucretia,”’ said my neighbor, 
artlessly, as a child might have said it, with- 
out a word as to surname or qualifying cir- 
cumstances, and from that moment she be- 
came to me simply Lucretia. I think of her 
as Lucretia to the present day. As she 
spoke she pointed to the word engraved in 


_ tiny letters on her pretty silver locket. 


I suppose she thought my confidence re- 
quired a little more confidence in return, 
for after a slight pause she repeated once 
more, ‘* My name’s Lucretia, and I live at 
Richmond.” 

* Richmond!” I cried, 
just where I am 
rector?” 


Why, that’s 
going. Do you know the 
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“Mr, Pritchard? Oh, yes, intimately. 
He’s our greatest friend. Are you going to 
stop with him ?” 

“ For a day or two at least, on my way to 
Montreal. Mrs. Pritchard is my mother’s 
cousin.”’ 

“How delightful! Then we may con- 
sider ourselves acquaintances. But you 
don’t mean to knock them up to-night ? 
They'll all be in bed long before one o’clock.”’ 

“No, I haven’t even written to tell them 
1 was coming,” I answered. ‘‘ They gave 
me a general invitation, and said I might 
drop in whenever I pleased.” 

“Then you must stop at the hotel to- 
night. I’m going there myself. My people 
keep the hotel.” 

Was it possible? I was thunderstruck. 
I had pictured Lucretia to myself as at least 
a countess of the ancien régime, a few of 
whow still linger on in Montreal and else- 
where. Her locket, her rings, her eyes, 
her chiselled features, all of them seemed 
to me redolent of the old French noblesse. 
And here it curned out that this living angel 
was only the daughter of an inn-keeper! 
But in that primitive and pleasant Canadian 
society such things I thought, can easily be. 
No doubt she is the petted child of the 
house, the one heiress of the old man’s 
savings, and after spending a winter holiday 
among the gayeties of Quebec, she is now 
returning to pass the Christmas season with 
her own family. I will not conceal the fact 
that I had already fallen over head and ears 
in love with Lucretia at first sight, and that 
frank avowal made me love her all the more. 
Besides, these Canadian hotel-keepers are 
often very rich, and was not her manner 
perfect, and was she not an intimate friend 
of the rector and his wife? All these things 
showed at least that she.was accustomed to 
refined society. I caught myself already 
speculating as to what my mother would 
think of such a match. 

In five minutes it was all arranged about 
the hotel, and I had got into the midst of a 
swimming conversation with Lucretia. She 
told me about herself and her past, how she 
had been educated at aconvent in Montreal, 
and loved the nuns, oh, so dearly, though 
she was a Protestant herself, and only 
French on her mother’s side. (This, I 
thought, was well, as a safeguard against 
parental prejudice.) She told me all the 
gossip of Richmond, and whom I should 
meet at the rector’s, and what a dull liitle 


town it was. But Quebec was delightful, 
and Montreal, oh, if she could only live in 
Montreal, it would be perfect bliss! And so 
I thought myself, if only Lucretia would 
live there with me, but I prudently re- 
frained from saying so, as I thought is rather 
premature. Or perhaps [ blushed and stam- 
mered too much to get the words out. 
“Had she ever been in Europe?” No, 
never, but she would so like it! ‘“ Ah! it 
would be delightful to spend a month or two 
in Paris,’’ I suggested, with internal pictures 
of a honeymoon floating through my brain. 
“Yes that would be most enjoyable,” 
she answered. Altogether, Lucretia and I 
kept chatting uninterruptedly the whole 
way to Richmond, and the other passengers 
must have voted us most unconscionable 
bores, for they evidently could not sleep by 
reason of our incessant talking. We did 
not sleep, nor wish to sleep. And I am 
bound to say that a more frankly, enchanting 
or seemingly guileless girl than Lucretia I 
have never met from that day to this. 

At last we reached Richmond depot (as 
the Canadians call the stations), very cold 
and tired externally, but lively enough as 
regards the internal fires. We got out, and 
looked after our luggage. A sleepy porter 
promised to bring it next morning to the 
hotel. There were no sleighs in waiting— 
Richmond is too much of a country station 
for that—so I took my reticule in my hand, 
threw Lucretia’s rug across her shoulders, 
and proceeded to walk with her to the hotel. 

Now, the “‘ depot”’ is in a suburb known 
as Melbourne, while Richmond itself lies 
on the other side of the river St. Francis, 
here crossed by a long covered bridge, a 
sort of rough wooden counterpart, of the 
famous one at Lucerne. As we passed out 
into the cold night it was snowing heavily, 
and the frost was very bitter. Lucretia 
took my arm without a word of prelude, as 
naturally as if she was my sister, and guided 
me through the snow-covered path to the 
bridge. When we got under the shelter of 
the wooden covering, we had to pass through 
the long dark gallery, as black as night, 
heading only for the dim square of moon- 
light at the otherend. But Lucretia walked 
and chatted on as unconcernedly as if she 
had always been in the habit of traversing 
that lonely tunnel-like bridge with a total 
strangerevery evening of herlife. I confess 
I was surprised. I fancied a prim English 
girl in a similiar situation, and I began to 
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wonder whether all this artlessness was 
really as genuine as it looked. 

At the opposite end of the bridge we 
emerged upon a street of wooden frame 
houses. In one of them only was there a 
light. That’s the hotel,’’ said Lucretia, 
nodding toward it, and again I suffered a 
thrill of disappointment. I had pictured to 
myself a great solid building like the St. 
Lawrence Hall at Montreal, forgetting that 
Richmond was a mere country village, and 
here I found a bit of a frame cottage as the 
whole domain of Lucretia’s supposed father. 
It was too awful! 

‘ We reached the door and entered fresh 
surprises were in storeforme. The passage 
led into a bar, where half a dozen French- 
Canadians were sitting with bottles and 
glasses, playing some game of cards. One 
rather rough-looking young man jumped up 
in astonishment as we entered, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Why Lucretia, we didn’t ex- 
pect you for another hour! I.meant to take 
the sleigh for you.” I could have knocked 
him down for calling her by her christian 
mame, but the conviction flashed upon me 
that this was Lucretia’sbrother. He glanced 
mp at the big Yankee clock on the mantle- 
piece, which pointed to a quarter past twelve, 


hen pulled out his watch and whistled. 


Stopped three-quarters of an hour ago, by 
Jingo!” wasthe comment. Why, I forgot 
to wind it up! Upon my word, Lucretia, 
I’m awfully sorry. But who is the gentle- 
man?” 

“ A friend of the Pritchards, Tom dear, 
who want’s a bed here to-night. I couldn’t 
imagine why the sleigh didn’t come for me. 
It’s so unlike you not toremember it.”” And 
she gave him a look to melt adamant. 

Tom was profuse in his apologies, and 
made it quite clear that his intentions at 
least had been most excellent; besides, he 
kissed Lucretia with so much brotherly 
tenderness that I relented of my desire to 
knock him down. The brother and sister 
retired for a while, apparently to see after 
my bed-room, and I was left alone in the 
bar. 

I cannot say I liked the look of it. The 
men were drinking whiskey and playing 
écarté two bad things, I thought in my twenty- 
year-old propriety. My dear mother hated 
gambling, which hatred she had instilled 
into my youthful mind, and this was evi- 
dently a back-woods gambling house. More- 
over, I carried a bag of silver coin, quite 
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large enough to make it well worth while to 
rob me. The appearances were clearly 
against Lucretia’s home; but surely Lucre- 
tia herself was a guarantee for anything. 
Presently Tom returned and told me my 
room was ready. I followed him up the 
stairs with a beating heart and a heavy 
reticule. At the top of the landing Lucretia 
stood smiling, my candle in her hand, and 
showed me into the room. Tom and she 
looked around to see that all was comfort- 
able, and then they both shook hands with 
me, which certainly seemed a curious thing 
for an innkeeper and his sister. As soon as 
they were gone, I began to look about me 
and consider my situation. The room had 
two doors, but the key was gone from both. 
I opened the one toward the passage, but 
found no key outside; the other, which prob- 
ably communicated with a neighboring bed- 
room, was locked from the opposite side. 
More over, there had once been a common 
bolt on this second door, but it had been re- 
moved. I looked close at the screw-holes 
and was sure they were quite fresh. Could 
the bolt been taken off while I was waiting 
in the bar? All at once it flashed upon my 
mind that I had been imprudently confiding 
in my disclosures to Lucretia. I had told 
her that I carried a hundred and fifty pounds 
in coin, an easy thing to rob and a difficult 
thing to identify. She had heard that no- 
body was aware of my presence in Richmond 
except herself and her brother. I had not 
writen to tell the Pritchards I was coming, 
and she knew that I had not told anyone of 
my whereabouts, because I did not decide 
where I should go until I talked with her 
about the matter. No one in Canada would 
miss me. If these people chose to murder 
me for my money (and innkeepers often | 
murder guests, I thought), nobody would 
think of inquiring or know where to inquire 
for me. Weeks would elapse before my 
mother wrote from England to ask my 
whereabouts, and by that time all trace 
might well be lost. I left Quebec only tell- 
ing the people at my hotel that I was going 
to Montreal. Then I thought of Lucretia’s 
eagerness to get into conversation, her ob- 
servation about my money, her suggestion 
that I should come to the Richmond hotel. 
And how could she a poor innkeeper’s 
daughter, afford to get all those fine furs 
and lockets by fair means? Did she really 
know the Pritchards, or was it likely, con- 
sidering her position? All these things 
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eame across me in a moment. What a fool 
I bad been ever to think of trusting such 
a girl! 

gel up and walked about the room. It 
was evidently Lucretia’s own bed-room; 
“part of the decoy,” said I to myself sapi- 
ently. But could so beautiful a girl really 
burt one? A piece of music was lying on 


. the dressing-table. I took it up and looked 


at it casually. Gracious heavens! it was a 


‘ gong from “‘ Lucrezia Borgia!’? Her very 


name betrayed her! She too was a Lucretia! 
I walked over to the mantle-piece. A little 
ivory miniature hung above the centre: I 
gave it a glance as I passed. Incredible! 
It was the Beatrice Cenci. Talk of beauti- 
fulwomen! Why, they poison one, they stab 
one, they burn one alive with a smile on their 
lips! Lucretia must have a taste for mur- 
deressee. Evidently she is a connoisseur. 

. At least, thought I, I shall sell my life 
dearly. I could not go to bed; but I pulled 
the bedstead over against one of the doors— 
the locked one—and I laid the mattress 
down in front of the other. Then I lay 
down on the mattress, my money-bag 
under my head, and put the poker con- 
veniently by my side. If they came to rob 
and murder me, they should at least have a 
broken head to account for nextday. But 
I soon got tired of this defensive attitude, 
and reflected that, if I must lie awake all 
night, I might as will have something to 
read. So I went over to the little book-case 
and took dewn the first book which came to 
aand, It bore on the outside the title 
“(fuvres de Victor Hugo. Tome Ier. 
Theatre.” ‘This, at any rate,” said I to 
myself, “‘ will be light and interesting.” I 
returned to my mattress, opened the volume 
and began to read Le Roi s’ amuse. 

I had never before dipped into that terri- 
ble drama, and I devoured it with a horrid 
avidity. I read how Triboulet bribed the 
gypsy’s to murder the king; how the gypsy’s 
sister beguiled him into the hut; how the 
plot was matured; and how the sack con- 
taining the corpse was delivered over to Tri- 
boulet. It was an awful play to read on 
such a night and in such a place, with the 
wind howling round the corners and the 
snow gathering deeply upon the window- 
panes. I was in a considerable state of 
fright when I began it; I was in an agony 
of terror before I had got half-way through. 
Now and then I heard footsteps on the 
stairs; again I could distinguish two voices, 


one a woman’s, whispering outside the door; 


a little latter, the other door was very slightly 


opened and then pushed back again stealth- 


ily by a man’s hand. At last, just as I 
reach the point where Triboulet is about to 
throw the corpse into the river, my candle 
a mere end, began to sputter in its socket, 


and after a few ineffectual flickers suddenly 


went out, leaving me in the dark till morn- 
ing. 

I lay down once more, trembling but 
wearied out. A few minutes latter the 
voices came again. The further door was 
opened a second time, and I saw dimly a 
pair of eyes (not, I felt sure, Lucretia’s) 
peering into the gloom, and reflecting the 


light from the snow on the window. A 


man’s voice said huskily in an undertone, 
“Tt’s all right now;” and then there was 
silence. I knew they were coming to mur- 
der me. I clutched the poker firmly, stood 
on guard over the dollars, and waited the 
assault. The moment that intervened 
seemed like a lifetime. 

A minute! Five minutes! A quarter of 
an hour! They are evidently trying to take 
me off my guard. Perhaps they saw the 
poker; in any case they must have felt the 
bedstead against the door. That would 
show them that I expected them. 1 held 
my watch to my ear and counted the seconds, 
then the hours. When the candle went out 
it was three o’clock. I counted up till about 
half-past five. 

After that I must have fallen asleep from 
very weariness. My head glided back upon 
the riticule, and I dozed uneasily until morn- 
ing. Every now and then I started in my 
sleep, but the murders hung back. When I 
awoke it was eight o’clock, and the dollars 
were still safe under my head. I rose wear- 
ily, washed myself, and arranged the tum- 
bled clothes in which I had slept, for my 
portmanteau had not yet arrived from the 
depot. Next I put back the bed and mat- 
tress, and then I took the dollars and went 
down-stairs to the bar, hardly knowing 
whether to laugh at my last night’s terror, 
or to congratulate myself on my lucky escape 
from a den of robbers. At the foot of the 
stairs whom should I come across but Lu- 
cretia herself! 

In a moment the doubt was gone. She 
was enchanting. Quite a different style of 
dress, but equally lovely and suitable. A 
long figured gown of some fine woollen 
material, giving very nearly the effect of'a 
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Half a dollar—two shillings sterling—for 
print, and made quite simply to fit her per- 
fect little figure. A plain linen collar and a 
quiet silver brooch. Hair tied in a single 
broad knot above the head, instead of yes- 
terday’s chignon and cheese-plate. Alto- 
gether a model, winter-morning costume for 
acoldclimate. And asshe advanced frankly, 
holding out her hand, with a smile, I could 
have cut my own throat with a pocket-knife 
asa merited punishment for daring to dis- 
trust her. Such is human nature at the ripe 
age of twenty! 

“+ We were 80 afraid you didn’t sleep, Tom 
and I!” she said, with a little tone of anx- 
iety; ‘‘we saw a light in your room till so 
very late, and Tom opened the door a wee 
bit once or twice to see if you were sleeping; 
but he said you seemed to have pulled the 
mattress on the floor. I do hope you were 
not ill!” 

What. on earth could I answer? Dare I 
tell this angel how I had suspected her? 
Impossible! ‘* Well,” I stammered out, 
coloring up to my eyes, ‘‘ I was rather over- 
tired, and couldn’t get to rest, so I put the 


7 eandle on a chair, took a book, and lay on 


the floor so as to have a light to read by. 
But I slept very well after the candle went 
out, thank you.”’ 

“There were none but ‘French books in 
the room, though,”’ she said, quickly: “‘ per- 
haps you read French.”’ 

“TI read ‘ Le Roi ’s amuse’ or part of it.” 

- Oh, what a dreadful play to read on 
Christmas-Evel ” cried Lucretia, with a 
little deprecating gesture. ‘“‘ But you must 
and have your breakfast.”’ 

I followed her into the dining-room be- 
hind che bar. Frightened as I was during 
the night, 1 could not fail to notice how 
tastefully the bed-room was furnished; but 
this salle-a-manger was far prettier. The 
paper, the carpet, the furniture, were all 
models of what cheap and simple cottage 
decorations ought to be. They breathed of 
Lucretia. The Montreal nuns had evidently 
taught her “‘what art at home” meant. 
The table was laid. and the white table- 
cloth, with its bright silver, and sprays of 
evergreen in the vase, looked delightfully 
appetizing. I began to think I might man- 
age a breakfast after all. 

“ How pretty all your things are!” I said 
to Lucretia. 

“ Do you think so?” she answered. 
chose them, and I laid the table.” 
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I looked surprised; but in a moment moré 
I was fairly overwhelmed when Lucretia 
left the room for a minute, and then returned. 
carrying a tray covered with dishes. These 
she rapidly and dexterously placed upon the 
table, and then asked me to take my seat. 

“But,” said I, hesitating, “‘am I to un- 
derstand—You don’t mean to say—Are you 
—going—to wait upon me?” 

Lucretia’s face was one smile of innocent . 
amusement from her white little forehead to 
her chiselled little chin. ‘* Why, yes,” she 
answered laughing, “of course I am! I 
always wait upon our guests when I’m at 
home. And 1 cooked these salmon cutlets, 
which I’m sure you’ll find nice if you only 
try them while they’re hot.” With which 
recommendation she uncovered all the dish- 
es, and displayed a breakfast that might 
have tempted St. Anthony. Not being St. — 
Anthony, I can do Lucretia’s breakfast the 
justice to say that I ate it with unfeigned 
heartiness. 

So my princess was, after all, the domestic 
manager and assistant cook of a small coun- 
try inn! Not a eountess, not even a mur- 
deress (which is at least romantic), but only 
a prosiac housekeeper! Yet she was a 
princess, for all that. Did she not read 
Victor Hugo, and play ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
spread her own refinement over the viilage 
tavern? In no other country could you find 
such a strange mixture of culture and sim- 
plicity; but it was new, it was interesting, 
and it was piguant. Lucretia in her morn- 
ing dress officiously insisting apon offering 
me the buckwheat pancakes with her own 
white hands was Lucretia still, and 1 fell 
deeper in love than ever. 

After breakfast came a serious difficulty. 
I must go to the Pritchards, but before I 
went, I must pay. Yet how was I to ask 
for the bill. I couldn’t demand it of Lucre- 
tia. So I sat a while ruminating, and at last 
I said: ‘“*I wonder how people do when 
they want to leave this house!” 

“ Why,” said Lucretia promptly, “ they 
order the sleigh! ”’ 

I answered sheepishly, “no 
doubt. ‘But how do they manage about 
paying ?” 

Lucretia smiled. She was so absolutely 
transparent, and so accustomed to her sim- 
ple way of doing business, that I suppose. 
she did not comprehend my difficulty. 
“They ask me, of course, and I tell them 
what they owe. You owe us half a dollar.” 
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a night of romance and terror, and a bed 
and bed-room, a regal breakfast, and—Lu- 
cretia to wait upon one! It was too ridicu- 
lous. And these. were the good simple 
Canadian villagers whom I had suspected of 
wishing to rob and murder me! I never 
felt so ashamed of my own stupidity in the 
whole course of my life. 

I must pay it somehow, I supposed, but 1 
could not bear to hand over two shilling- 
pieces into Lucretia’s outstretched palm. 
It was desecration, it was sheer sacriiege! 
But Lucreiia took the half-dollar with the 
utmost calmness, and went out to order the 
sleigh. 

I drove to the rector’s, after saying good- 
by to Lucretia, with a clear determination 
that before I left Richmond she should have 
consented to be my wife. Of course there 
were social differences, but those would be 
forgotten in South Kensington, and nobody 
need ever know what Lucretia had been in 
Canada. Besides, she was fit to shine in 
the society of duchesses—a society into 
which I cannot honestly pretend that I 
habitually penetrate. 

The rector and his wife gave me a hearty 
welcome, and I found Mrs. Pritchard a good 
motherly sort of body—just the right woman 
for helping on a romantic love-match. So, 
in the course of the morning, as we walked 
back from church, I managed to mention to 
her casusally that a very nice young woman 


had come down to the train with me from. 


Quebec. 

* You don’t mean Lucretia?’ cried good 
Mrs. Pritchard,” I answered, in a cold sort 
of way, ‘‘I think that was her name. In 
fact, 1 remember she told me so.” 

** Oh, yes, everybody calls her Lucretia— 
indeed, she’s hardly got any other name. 
She’s the dearest creature in the world, as 
simple as a child, yet the most engaging and 
kind hearted girl you ever met. She was 
brought up by some nuns at Montreal, and 
being a very clever girl, with a great deal of 
taste, she was their favorite pupil, and has 
turned out a most cultivated person.” 
Does she paint ?”’ I asked, thinking of 
the Beatrice. 

“Oh, beautifully! Her ivory miniatures 
always take prizes at the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion. And she plays and sings charmingly.” 

* Are they well off ?” 

“Very, for Canadians. Lucretia has 
money of her own, and they have a good 
4arm,, besides the hotel. 


‘She said she knew you very well,” I 
ventured to suggest. 

** Oh, yes! she’s coming here this evening. 
We have an early dinner—you know our 
simple Canadian habits—and a few friends 
will drop in to high tea after evening ser- 
vice. She and Tom will be among them— 
you met Tom, of course ?” 

“T had the pleasure of making Tom’s 
acquaintance at one o’clock this morning.” 
I answered. ‘‘ But excuse my asking it, 
isn’t it a little odd for you to mix with peo- 
ple in their position ? ” 

The rector smiled and put in his word. 
‘* This is a democratic country,’”’ he said; 
‘a mere farmer community, after all. We 
‘have little society in Richmond, and are 
very glad to know such pleasant, intelligent 
people as Tom and Lucretia.” 

But, then, the convenances,”’ I urged, 
secretly desiring to have my own position 
strengthened. ‘* When I got to the hotel 
last night, or rather this morning, there 
were a lot of rough-looking hulking fellows 
drinking whiskey and playing cards.” 

** Ah, I dare say! Old Picard, and young 
Le Patourel from Melbourne, and the post- - 
office people, sitting over a quiet game of 
écarté while they waited for the last train. 
The English mail was in last night. As for 
the whiskey, that’s the custom of the coun- 
try. We Canadians do nothing without 
whiskey. A single glass of Morton’s proof 
does nobody any harm.” 

And these were my robbers and gamblers! 
A party of peaceable farmers and sleepy 
post officials, sitting up with a sober glass of 
toddy and beguiling the time with écarté for 
love, in expectation of Her Majesty’s mails. 
I shall never agaia go to bed with a poker 
by my side as long as I live. 

About seven o’clock our friends came in, 
Lucretia was one, more charming this time 
in a long evening dress, a peach-colored 
silk with square-cut bodice, and a little lace 
cap on her black hair. I dare say 1 saw 
almost the full extent of her wardrobe in 
those three changes, but the impression she 
produced upon me was still that of boundless 
wealth. However, as she had money of her 
own, I no longer wondered at the richness 
of her toilet, and I reflected that a comfort- 
able little settlement might help to out- 
weigh any possible prejudice on my mother’s 
part. 

Lucretia was the soul of the evening. 
She talked, she flirted innocently with every 
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man in the room (myself included), she 
played divinely, and she sang that very song 
from “* Lucrezia Borgia” in a rich contralto 
voice. As she rose at last from the piano, 
I could contain myself no longer. I must 
find some opportunity of proposing to her 
there and then. I edged my way to the 
little group where she was standing, flushed 
with the compliments on her song, talking 
to our hostess near the piano. As I ap- 
proached from behind, I could hear that 
they were speaking about me, and I caught 
afew words distinctly. I paused to listen. 
It was very wrong, but twenty is an im- 
pulsive age. 


“Oh, a very nice youug man, indeed!” 


Lucretia was saying, ‘and we had a most 
enjoyable journey down. He talked 80 
simply, and seemed such an innocent boy, 
so I took quite a fancy to him.”” (My heart 
beat about two hundred pulsations to the 
minute.) ‘Such a clever, intelligent talker 


too, full of wide English views and interests, 
so different from our narrow, provincial 
Canadian lads.” (O Lucretia! I feel sure of 
you now! Love at first sight on both sides, 
evidently!) ‘‘ And then he spoke to me so 
nicely about his mother! I was quite grieved 
to think he should be traveling alone on 


Christmas-Eve, and so pleased when I heard 
he was to spend his holidays with you, dear. 
I thought what I should have felt if ”»—— 

1 listened with all my ears. What could 
Lucretia be going to say ? 

. “If one of my own dear boys was grown 
up, and passing the holidays alone in a 
strange land.” 

I reeled. The room swam before me. It 
was too awful! So all that Lucretia had 
ever felt was a mere motherly interest in me 
as a solitary English boy away from his 
domestic turkey! Terrible! hideous, blight- 
ing fact! Lucretia was married! 

The rector’s refreshments in the adjoining 
dining-room only went to the length of 
sponge-cake and weakclaret-cup. I managed 
to get away from the piano without fainting, 
and swallowed about a quart of the intoxicat- 
ing beverage by tumblerfuls. When I had 
recovered sufficiently from the shock to 
trust my tongue, I ventured back into the 
drawing-room. It struck me then that I 
had never yet heard Lucretia’s surname. 
When she and her brother arrived in the 
early part of the evening, Mrs. Pritchard 
had simply introduced them to me by saying 
I think you know Tom and Lucretia already. 
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I joined the fatal group oncejmore. ‘ Do 
you know,” I said, addressing Lucretia with 
as little tremor in my voice as I could easily 
manage, it’s very curious, but I have never 
heard your surname yet.” 

“Dear cried Lucretia, 
forgot! Our name is Arundel.” 

“And which is Mr. Arundel?” I con- 
tinued. ‘I should like to met him.” 

‘* Why,” answered Lucretia, with a puz- 
zled expression of face, “‘ you’ve met him 
already. Here he is.”” And she took a 
neighboring young man in unimpeachable 
evening dress gently by the arm. He turned 
round. It required a moment’s considera- 
tion to recognize in that tall and gentlemanly 


“TI quite 


. young fellow with the plain gold studs and 


turn-down collar my rough acquaintance of 
last night—Tom himself. 

I saw it in a flash. What a fool I had 
been! I might have known they were 
husband and wife. Nothing but a pure 
piece of infatuated preconception could ever 
have made me take them for brother and 
sister, But I had so fully determined in my 
own mind to win Lucretia for myself that 
the notion of any other fellow having already 
secured the prize had never struck me. 

It was all the fault of that incompre- 
hensible Canadian society, with its foolish 
removal of the natural barrier between 
classes. My mother was quite right. I 
should henceforth be a high-and-dry con- 
servative in all matters matrimonial, return 
home in the spring with heart completely 
healed, and after passing correctly through 
a London season, marry the daughter of a 
general or a Warwickshire squire, with the 
full consent of all the high contracting 
parties at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
With this noble and moral resolution firmly 
planted in my bosom, I made my excuses to 
the rector and his good little wife, and left 
Richmond forever the very next morning, 
without even seeing Lucretia once again. 

But, somehow, I have never quite for- 
gotten that journey from Quebec on Christ- 
mas-Eve, and though I have passed through 
several London seasons since that date, and 
undergone increasingly active sieges from 
mammas and daughters, as my briefs on the 
Oxford Circuit grow more and more numer- 
ous, I still remain a bachelor, with solitary 
chambers in St. James’. I sometimes fancy 
it might have been otherwise if I could only 
once have met a second paragon exactly like 
Lucretia.— Romance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


T is on a glorious July afternoon that 
Colonel Mordaunt brings his wife to Fen 
Court. There is no railway station within 
ten miles of Priestley, but an open carriage 
meets them on arrival at the nearest town, 
and as they roll homewards through long 
country lanes, bordered with hedges in which 
the bramble flower and the woodbine have 
joined issue to pull the wildroses and the 
purple nightshade to the ground, Irene ex- 
periences a sense of silent calm which makes 
her believe that she has at last breasted suc- 
cessfully the billows of life, and emerged 
thence with the greatest good this world 
affords us in her hand—contentment! They 
have had a long and tedious journey from 
Waymouth; the sun has been inconveniently 
warm, and the railway carriages filled with 
dust, and even good-natured people might 
be excused from feeling a little peevish or 
impatient by the close of the day; but Irene 
and Colonel Mordaunt seem admirably fitted 
to get on together. She is all gentle abqui- 
escence to anything he may propose (grati- 
tude and indifference being the principal 
ingredients in submission), and he is devoted 
to his young wife, and has spent his time 
hitherto in anticipating her wishes, but in a 
manner so unobtrusive as to have rendered 
even the honeymoon agreeble to her. For, 
whatever may be the general opinion to the 
contrary, the honeymoon is not always the 
happiest part of married life; indeed, there 


are few instances of it in which both hus- 


band and wife are not secretly pleased when 
it is drawing to a close. Brides who are 
worshiped as divinities during the first week 
are apt to become exigeantes during the last 


three, and bridegrooms are sometimes forced 


to confess the melancholy truth that the 
**full soul loatheth the honeycomb.” Ihave 
known a seven days’ wife cry all the after- 
noon because her husband went to sleep on 
the couch; and a freshly-made Benedict 
plead law, sickness, business, anything, in 
order to procure a run up to town during the 
fatal moon, and a few hours’ cessation from 
the continuous tax laid on his patience, 
gallantry and temper. Many a married life 


that has ended in misery|might have®flowed: 
on evenly enough had it not been for the 

injury done to the woman’s character during” 
that month of blandishments and folly. It 
requires a strong mind to accept at their true 
worth all the nonsense a man talks and alk 
the foolish actions of which he is guilty 
during those first rapturous moments of 
possession—and women, as a rule, are not 
strong-minded. A!l the hyperbole of passion,. 
which until then they have only heard im 
furtive lovers’ whispers, is now poured out 
boldly at their feet, and the geese imagine 

it to be a specimen or a promise of what 
their future life shall be. A fortnight sees 
the ardor cooled; in a month it has evapor- 
ated, and thenceforth they are judged, not as 
goddesses, but women. How few stand the: 
test and can step down gracefully from the 
pedestal on which they have been unnat- 
urally exalted to the level of their husbands’ 
hearts, let the lives of our married acquaint- 
ances answer for us. But whether it would 
prevent the final isssue or not, it is never- 
theless true that the happiness of many a 
man and woman would not come so quickly 
to a close, were the latter treated with a little 
more discretion during the honeymoon. As 
husbands intend to go so should they begin. 
A woman isa suspicious animal; her experi- 
ence is small, her views are narrow, her 
range of sight limited; and more men have 
been whined, and teased, and irritated 
out of their love than stormed out of it. 
There is no more miserable mistake in life 
than to attempt to warn up a fading passion; 
rechauffes are never worth much, but this 

style of rechauffe pays the worst:of all. If 
wives would be reasonable, they will take all 
that is offered them; but never stoop to ex- 
tract an unwilling avowal of affection, which 

will burn none the brighter for being dragged 
to the light of day. A little happy indiffer- 

ence is the best possible medicine for @ 

drooping love; and the injunction to “ leave 

them alone and they’ll come home,” holds 

as good with men as with the flock of Bo- 
peep. Irene Mordaunt bids fair to keep her 
husband’s devotion in a healthy conditiom 
by this means. Her manner towards him is 

as sweet and gentle as it can be, but it 
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naturally possesses no ardor, and this want 
of passion on her part is just sufficient to 
keep his middle aged flame burning very 
brightly, without giving him any anxiety on 
account of hers. 

He would have perferred, like cher 
men, to make a fool of himself during the 
honeymoon (and the adage that “ there is no 
fool like an old fool” holds truer in love 
than any other feeling), but something in 
Irene’s quiet and sensible manner has for- 
bidden it, and compelled him to treat her as 
if they had been married for several years. 
And yet she is not cold to him—she does 
not repulse his attentions, nor refuse to 
acknowledge them; on the contrary, as they 
wommence their drive to Priestley, and he 
wraps a shawl about her feet, and makes her 
put them upon the opposite seat, the smile 
‘with which she thanks him would be suffi- 
cient to put a younger man “‘ off his head.” 

“How beautiful the country is!’ she 
says, as they pass fields of clean-shorn 
sheep, and rosy children bobbing curtseys 
by the cottage gates, and wagons of late- 
gathered hay breathing ‘‘ odors of Araby ”’ 
as they crawl by; ‘“‘how sweet and clean 
everything looks and smells! Philip, I long 
to see the garden;. I am so fond of flowers. 
Do you remember the lovely bouquets you 
used to sent me in Brussels ?”’ 

“Perfectly, my darling” (Colonel Mor- 
daunt seldom calls his wife anything but 
** darling,” and the word has ceased to grate 
on her ears as it did at first, recalling the lost 
voice that spoke it once); ‘‘ and how you used 
to turn up your nose at my humble offerings.” 

“I never told you so, Philip; that must 
be an invention of you own.”’ 

** Perhaps I divined it, Irene; for my eyes 
were very keen for anything that concerned 
you in those days.” 

“* Well, it was very wicked of me, then, 
and I promise that I won’t turn up my nose 
at the first bouquet you give me from Fen 
Conrt.” 

“You shall have a beauty the very first 
thing in the morning. I hope the garden 
will be in good order—I have given suffi- 
cient directions on the subject.”’ 

“ Doesn’t Isabella care for flowers ?” 

“Not much, I think. She is a strange 
creature in some of her ways. I sometimes 
wonder, darling, how you and she will get 
on with one another.” 

“Why, admirably, of mean to 
get on with her.” 


Colonel Mordaunt turns round and gazeg 
at his wife adoringly. 

** You are too good!’ he says; Irene! 
if I don’t want you happy may God’s 

ent 

“ Hush! hush! ” she interrupts him, 
quickly; ‘‘pray don’t say that, you make 
me feel so small.” 

But see how much less than a woman she 
would have been not to care for him, who 
had taken her in his arms, despite his knowl- 
edge of her outraged affections, and treated 
her as though she had flown to them of her 
own accord. She does not love him, this 
gallant gentle gentleman who almost wor- 
ships her, but she is very grateful and almost 
happy, and bids fair to make a model wife 
and mistress. As the carriage reaches the 
entrance to Fen Court, and rolls up the 
broad drive through the shrubbery, she 
becomes quite excited in her admiration. 

this ours—really?” she exclaimes, 
inquiringly. 

‘It is yours, my own darling, every inch 
of it!” replies her husband. 

*O Philip!” And in her delight and 
surprise she turns and kisses him, for the 
first time of her own accord. 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes up to his eyes 
with gratification, and this trifling episode 
has the power to dispel much of the ner- 
vousness with which he has looked forward 
to introducing his wife at Fen Court. 

‘*Here we are, at last!” -he exclaims, as 
the carriage stops before the bold porch, 
and a couple of men-servants appear upon 
the doorstep. “‘Jump down, my darling; 
Isabella is sure to be waiting for you, and 
you must be tired to death with this long 
drive.’’ 

“I am not at all tired,’ is her rejoinder; 
‘and I mean to see every bit of the garden 
before I go to bed to-night.”’ 

Miss Mordaunt is waiting for them in the 
hall, 

‘** Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt! Icame—I 
thought, perhaps—I didn’t know 

‘“* Did you not expect us so soon ? ”’ replies 
Irene, stooping to kiss her sister in-law. “I 
think we have come rather quickly.” 

** Quickly! ’’ echoes Colonel Mordaunt, 
who is close upon her heels; ‘* Why we have 
been hours on the road. What time have 
you ordered dinner, Isabella ? 

** At seven—at least I believe at seven— 
but if you would rather not ”—— 

‘* The sooner the better,” says her brother; 
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4+geven will do admirably. And now, if you 
will take Irene to her bed-room and help ber 
off with her things, I think she will be 
obliged to you. You won’t dress to-night, 
darling ?” 

“Qh, no, Philip; only take the dust off. 

“What a wide staircase, and such pretty 
carpets! Oh, is this my room? It is bean- 
tiful. How nice and fresh it looks! And 
blue, too! I wonder who chose blue? It 
is my favorite color.”’ 

‘¢ It was my brother who ordered it to be 

‘efurnished with this color. Can I help you 
off with your bonnet, Mrs. Mordaunt? Or 
perhaps you had rather be alone—if I had 
better go 

‘Oh, no! don’t go! I shall be ready di- 
rectly. But why do you not call me by my 
christian name? Surely we are not to be 
‘Miss’ and ‘ Mrs.’ to one another! ” 

‘If you wish it—of course—but I should 
not have thought”— Miss Mordaunt’s 
deprecating manner is already casting a 

_ chill over Irene’s coming home. 

“Since we are to be sisters, I think it 
should be 8o,”’ she answeres, with a glance 
of scrutiny at her companion; but she is not 
so eager in her manner of addressing her 
again, and it is a relief to hear her husband’s 
voice asking for admittance. 

““ Have you everything you want—are you 
quite comfortable? Isabella, where is Mrs. 
Quekett ? 1 thought she would be here to 
welcome Irene to Fen Court.” 

Miss Mordaunt telegraphs a look of mean- 
ing to her brother—it is very slight, but 
Irene catches it, and feels immediately that 
there is something to be concealed. 

“Who is Mrs. Quekett?”’ she demands, 
abruptly, looking from one to the other. 

“ The housekeeper ’’——- commences Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“Well, hardly a housekeeper, Isabella, 
although she certainly does keep house for 
us,” interrupts her brother, 

“She does keep house for you, and yet 
she is not your housekeeper,” says Irene, 
merrily; ‘“‘she must be an anomaly, this 
Mrs. Quekett. Pray, is she young or old, 
fat or thin, wise or foolish? Though, after 
what you have’ just said, Philip, I should 
not be at all surprised to hear that she is all 
of them put together.” 

‘“* You are a saucy girl, and don’t deserve 
an answer; but when you come to know her 
you will acknowledge that Mrs. Quekett is a 
very wonderful woman, and can be almost 


anything she chooses, When I said she was 
hardly a housekeeper, I meant she was 
superior to the place. But she lived for 
many years with my father in that capacity, 
and has always had a home with me since 
his death. You will find her a great help 
to you darling, for I’m sure you can’t know 
much about housekeeping; and I hope you 
will get on very well together,” 

** There is no doubt of it; I always get on 
well with servants; that is, if they keep their 
places. But with regard to housekeeping, 
Philip, I intend to agreeably surprise you. 
I know much more than you imagine, and 
mean to make myself perfect. I always 
thought I should like to have a large house 
like this to look after, and to keep in spick- - 
span order. I like pretty things, but the 
romance of untidyness never held any charms 
for me. I was cut out for an old maid.” 

** It is lucky for me, darling, that we met 
before you had made up your mind unalter- 
ably upon that subject,”’ says Colonel Mor- 
daunt, laughing, as he draws her arm within 
his own to lead her to the dining-room. 
‘* But, however good a manager you may be, 
I am sure you will find Mrs. Quekett an ad- 
mirable assistant, to say the very least of it. 
She has been always used to manage the 
household affairs, and, were I you, I should 
leave them in her hands. Why should you 
trouble your head about such matters, when 
I can afford to keep some one to do it for 
you ? ” 

“Mrs Quekett will have plenty to do, 
Philip. I did not mean that I should rise 
with the lark each morning to call the 
maids, or walk about in the trail of the 
broom and dustpan, to see that they do 
their duty; but I’ve no opinion of a mis- 
tress who leaves her work to the servants. 
Have you?” 

At these words Isabella again steals one 
of those furtive, mutual-understanding 
glances at Colonel Mordaunt, with an ex- 
pression that rouses not only [rene’s curi- 
osity, but her spirits, and she does not wait 
for an answer to her question. 

all events, I mean to try and make 
myself equal to the position you have placed 
me in, Philip,”’ she continues. 

‘*And you would be so, my darling, a 
thousand times over,’’ he whispers, fondly, 
** even had I placed you on a throne.”’ 

This conversation gives a brief insight to 
the state of mind in which Irene enters on 
the performance of her new duties. The 


j 


glances which she intercepted between her ~ 


sister-in-law and her husband do not give 
her more than a moment’s uneasiness, while 
they strengthen her purpose of self-depend- 
ence, 

She misinterprets their meaning; she im- 
agines they arose from their doubt of her 
capability to maintain her position as mis- 
tress of Fen Court, and she becomes de- 
termined, in consequence, to prove that 
they are mistaken. From the hour she 
accepted Colonel Mordaunt’s proposal, and 
fixed her thoughts upon a future shared 
with him, Irene has experienced more 
pleasure from the prospect of having the 
entire management of the household at Fen 
Court upon her hands than anything else. 

For, in order to fight successfully with 
disappointment, or even to fight at all, we 
must have some definite employment. A 
man generally has a business or profession 
to engross his loyal thoughts and shut the 
door in the face of all the rebel ones (though 
what a knack they have of peeping through 
_ the chinks!), with him the grinding necessity 
of making bread, either for himself or others, 
is paramount, and leaves little leisure for 
painful introspection. It is not that he 
feels the less for being busy, it is that he 
has less time to feel. 

The female sex has in all ages, most un- 
deservedly, gained credit for being the more 
constant of the two, but though they mourn 
more explosively, their grief is neither so 
bitter nor so long. A man and woman who 
love each other are irrevocably separated; 
what happens to them? He seldom speaks 
of his loss to any one; if he does, it is in 
short sharp sentences, that are dismissed as 
soon as possible, and he goes about his work 
as usual; worries his head over the ledger 
in his counting -house, strains every nerve to 
outwit the counsel for the other side, con- 
ducts three or four services a day, or sits up 
all night writing for the press. Every now 
and then, doubtless, a sad thought comes 
between him and his employment; he sees 
her, or hears of her, or the remembrance of 
something they have shared in the past 
smites him with sudden pain; but he puts 
it away, he must put it away, if he is to 
pursue the business which depends upon his 
brain, or hand, or skill. Where is the 


woman, meanwhile, who mourns him, poor 


wretch, as hopelessly (I have no wish to 
detract from the sex’s capability of loving) 
as only a woman can ? 
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Sitting by the fire, most likely, if it is 
winter, or lying on her bed if it is summer, 
with a novel in her hand, or a piece of fancy 
work, and all her mind fixed upon her absent. 
lover, ready and willing to talk over the 
cruelty of her disappointment with the first 
friend who calls; crying tillshe can hardly 
see out of her eyes, refusing to attend any 
party of pleasure (women think giving up 
balls, and theaters, and concerts an immense 
proof of constancy; they don’t understand 
how the highest laughter is often used to 
coneeal the heaviest hearts); even refusing 
to eat, sitting down, in fact, with her dead 
love in her lap, determined to nurse it and 
weep over it, and recall all she has lost with 
it, until she makes herself first hysterical, 
and then useless, and lastly ill, and a worry 
to every one connected with her. Our 
friends die, and we bury them. Why can’t 
we bury the corpses of our dead hopes in 
the same way? The regret we feel for 
those whom we have lost by death is sad 
enough, and sharp enough, God knows, as 
it returns in the silent watches of the night 
or even amidst the clamorous hurry of the 
day; but what would it not be were we te 
keep those still forms ever beside us, to 
prevent all hope of sorrow sinking into 
natural sleep? Yet that is what niost 
women do with their blighted affections; and 
many of them experience actual disappoint- 
ment when they discover that Time has 
mercifully closed the wound, and they are 
“* getting over it.” They keep it open as. 
long as they possibly can, they tear the ban- 
dage away which opportunity affords them; 
and when the healed spot is no longer ca- 
pable of laceration, they will sit down and 
begin to cry afresh over their own incon- 
stancy. And, perhaps, when they have 
reached this epoch, the man is still experi- 
encing those occasional sharp cruel stabs 
of remembrance which are all the worse to 
bear because they come sv seldom, and the 
flesh is unused to them. 

But if women were brought up to work 
like men (in other kind, perhaps, but with 
the same necessity), active employment, 
either of brain or hand, vrould place the 
sexes, in this matter, on a level; and while 
much needless misery would be spared to 
the one, a large amount of comfort would 
accrue to the other; for of all persons with 
whom to shun intercourse in this life, give 
me the flabby thing which calls itself a 
woman who has {had “a disappointment” 
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as though there were no disappointment in © 


the world but that which springs from love 
turned sour with adversity, like small beer 
by thunder. 

Irene has never been a woman utterly 
without a purpose. In her early girlhood, 
and before she experienced any necessity 
to gamble with life for forgetfulness, she 
was accustomed to look upon each day in 
which she had done nothing as a day to be 
regretted. She used to read much at that 
time, not desultorily, but on a fixed plan; 
and she would allow no pleasure, however 
tempting, to lure her from her self-imposed 
task until it was accomplished. She took a 
very bright interest in politics, in the pro- 
jects for improving the condition of the 
nation at large, and all new discoveries, 
whether in art, science or nature, attempted, 
also, as most able minds do, to put down 
her thoughts on all these things in writing 
but was quite satisfied with the ample 
variety of mental food which ancient and 
modern literature placed before her, and 
never had the least desire to cram her own 
ideas down the throats of others. In fine, 
antil the unfortunate moment arrived in 
which she met Eric Keir, Irene was a happy 
helpful matter-of-fact: woman; and though 
the two blows which she received so close 
together did for a while crush life’s purpose 
out of her and blur her vision of a noble and 
elevated future, it is all eoming back to her 
now as she finds herself mistress of Fen 
Court, and the mists that obscured her duty, 
are clearing away from before her eyes. To 
make her husband’s house what it should be 
{and what Colonek Mordaunt has already 
deplored in her hearing, that it is not,) one 
of the best-appointed and pleasantest houses 
in the country; to render herself an agree- 
able, favorite hostess; to be the ruler of his 


household, the friend of his tenants, and the 


benefactor of the poor who are dependent 
on him—this is the path which she has 
chalked out for herself, and in which she is 
resolute to walk. Some women think it 
beneath them to make their husbands’ 
homes comfortable. They want to deliver 
lectures like Emily Faithfull, or write books 
like Mrs. Riddell, or compose songs like 
Elizabeth Philip, or play Juliet like Mrs. 
Seott Siddons; and if they are not permitted 
to labor through the medium of the stage 
the platform or the press, their mission is 
wrested fiom them; there is nothing more 
to live for. 
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Irene Mordaunt knows better. She knows 
that if genuis is not required to keep the 
machinery of a large establishment in work- 
ing order, good sense is, and, however 
capable, and far-seeing, and practical her 
head may be, it is none too much so for the 
worthy employment of the large sums of 
money that must annually pass through her 
hands. She does not think the work be- 
neath her, she feels like a queen entering 
upon her territory, and as her husband, 
when their dinner is ended, makes the tout 
with her of his possessions, she notes with a 
keen eye where improvement is most needed, 
and registers inward vows to be faithful to 
the trust committed to her. The knowledge 
of her responsibility works on Irene like a 
charm, her spirits rise, her eyes become 
brighter, her pulse beats more healthfully, 
and she retires to rest full of expectation 
for the coming morrow. Such are some of 
the good effects of realizing that there is 
work left in the world to do which no one 
can accomplish as well as ourselves. Had 
Irene remained at Laburnum Cottage with 
Mrs. Cavendish, she might have continued 
to be a lovesiek maiden to this day; as it is, 
the task which she has undertaken with a 
sincere intention of fulfilling, will lift her, 
step by step, above the earth-stained trou- 
bles of the world, until she has reached the 
highest elevation her moral nature is capable 
of attaining. 

She wakes in the morning, fresh as a 
flower, and active as a squirrel. She has 
not opened her eyes two seconds before she 
has thrown up the casement and is inhal- 
ing the sweetness of the noisette roses that 
cluster round it. The pure cool country air 
is like a draft of life; the scented flowers 
are hanging six and eight upon one stem, 
across the meadow comes the lowing of the 
cows as they return from the milking-shed, 
and the bleating of the calves that welcome 
them, and underneath her, are the gardeners, 
sharpening their scythes to mow the dewy 
lawn. The freshness, the sweetness, the 
simplicity, the peace of all around her, wake 
the deepest gratitude in Irene’s heart, and 
make the tears rise to her eyes. She is all 
anxiety to mingle again in the scenes that 
lie before her, to retrace her footsteps of last 
night, and make sure that it was all reality, 
and before Colonel Mardaunt has realized 
that she has left him, she is up and dressed, 
and roaming over the wet grass and through 
the shrubberies and gardens, where at sound 
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of the breakfast-bell, she reappears, with 
rose-tinted cheeks, damp boots, a draggled 
muslin dress, and her hands full of flowers. 
Her husband, now looking one way and now 
the other, is on the doorstep, anxiously 
awaiting her. 

_ “ My darling!” he commences, reproach- 
fully. 

** Now, Philip, don’t scold! I know I’m 
a horrid object, but it won’t take me a 
Minute to change. I’ve been all through 
the hothouses and the kitchen gardens, 
and down the wilderness, and over the 
bridge by that piece of water, and then I got 
into a field and found lots of mushrooms. 
(Do you like mushrooms? They are in my 
skirt, under the flowers.) And I came back 
by the meadows you showed me last night, 
where the horses are, and—oh, I am so tired 
and so wet! But I haven’t enjoyed any- 
thing like it for months past.” 

Colonel Mordaunt looks as though he were 
enjoying the recital as much as she had done 
the reality. 

**T am so glad to hear it,’”’ he says, as he 
kisses her, ‘‘ but you can come into break- 
fast as you are, can you not?” 

“* What! with my hair half down my back, 
and my dress clinging to me like a wet flag? 
I should scarcely look dignified at the head 
of your table Philip. Give me ten minutes’ 
grace, to set myself to rights. Good morn- 
ing, Isabella. I have not a hand to offer 
you, but I have had such a delightful 
ramble.” 

Then she turns to the servant in attend- 

ance. 
_ Take these flowers, James, and place 
them on the sideboari, and bring up the 
breakfast. Have you been used to make 
the tea, Isabella? Will you be so good as 
to do so for one morning more, in considera- 
tion of the novelty of the situation ? I will 
be in good time to-morrow, Philip; but I 
had no idea the place was half so lovely, 
and I ran on from one delight to another, 
and could not tear myself away.” 

She is mounting the staircase now, still 
attended by her husband; and Miss Mor- 
daunt looks after her with unfeigned sur- 
prise. So young and strange—and. yet so 
cool and at her ease! The woman who has 
spent all her life in fear, lest she should be 
saying or doing something wrong, cannot 
understand the confidence which is engen- 
dered by a knowledge of our own powers of 
pleasing. In another minute Irene is down 
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again, her hair rearranged, and her dress 
exchanged for a wrapper of pale blue, which 
is wonderfully becoming to her, and as her 
sister-in-law sees her smile, and hears her 
talk, and watches her do all the honors of 
the breakfast-table, as though she had sat 
there for years, she marvels how so bright 
an apparation can ever have been persuaded 
to link her fortunes with those of Philip, 
and take up her residence at Fen Court. 

‘““What are you going to do to-day, 
Philip?” says, Irene, as the meal draws toa 
conclusion. 

Colonel Mordaunt has already risen from 
the table, and taken up his station on the 
hearthrug. 

“ Well, that depends mostly on yourself, 
my darling. I have a great deal to do, of ° 
course, after two months’ absence, about 
the kennel and the farm, but I should hardly 
like to leave you alone so soon.” 

** But I shall have Isabella, and plenty of 
employment. There are all my things to 
be unpacked, and the new maid seems s0 
stupid, so I shall go and superintend her; 
and I have the dinner to order, and the 
kitchen to inspect, and to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. What’s-her-name.”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt starts. 

‘* Mrs, Quekett! Ah! true, I should like 
to introduce Mrs. Quekett to you before I 
go out, Irene. She is such a very old ser- 
vant of the family.” 

“* All right, dear. Ring the bell and tell 
her to come up now. I am quite ready to 
see her.”’ 

Again does Isabella raise deprecating eyes 
to her brother’s face. Something, which 
the unsuspecting bride is sure to resent, 
must come to the surface before long, and 
manlike, Colonel Mordaunt tries to throw 
the responsibility of the disclosure on to bis 
sister’s shoulders. 

**Oh!—ah!—yes, to be sure! I suppose 
Mrs. Quekett will be able to see Irene now, 
Isabella ? ” 

The mere question throws Miss Mordaunt 
into a state of extra flurry. , 

“*T don’t know, Philip—I know sv little, 
you see. I am sure I cannot say. Per- 
haps you had better—but if Mrs. Mordaunt 
could wait—it is no use to ask me.” 

** Is the old woman ill ? ’? demands Irene. 
It is the only solution of the apparent mys- 
tery she can imagine. 

‘“‘ Bless you, no! as well as you are,” 
says her husband, forgetting the inexpedi- 
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ency of the confession, “‘ only used to rise 
late. She has had no mistress, you know, 
my darling, and you must make some ex- 
ceuses for her in consequence; but—there, I 
hope to goodness you will get on well to- 
gether, and have no quarrels and disagree- 
ments of any sort.’’ 

“ Quarrels, Philip, with the servants!— 
you need have no fear of that. If Mrs. 
Quekett has not yet risen, I can easily give 
my orders for to-day to the cook, I suppose 
she is efficient and trustworthy ?” 

“Oh, yes, only don’t you think that it 
would be better, just at first, you know, to 
leave things as they are and lat Quekett 
manage the dinners for you?” 

“No, Philip, I don’t. I think, were I to 
do so, that I should be very likely never to 
gain any proper authority among my ser- 
vants, and I should rather begin as I intend 
to goon. I see you have not much faith in 
my housekeeping,” she continues, gayly, 
‘but you have never had an opportunity of 
judging my powers. Wait till this evening! 


’ What time shall we dine ?”’ 


‘ When you choose, my darling, but seven 
has been the usual hour. I think, Isabella,” 
turning to his sister, ‘‘ that, as Irene says, 
it will be better for. her to give her dinner 
orders this morning to the cook; what do 
you say ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Philip, it must be 
just as you please, only what will Quekett 
think ?”’ 

* You can explain the matter to her, 
surely, and by to-morrow she will,be ac- 
quainted with Irene. Perhaps she had 
better not see her till I return. I will come 
back to lunch.” 

What a fuss about nothing!” says Irene, 
laughing. “My dear, Philip, one would 
think I had never had the management of 
any servants before. I see how it is—the 
old housekeeper is jealous of my coming, 
and you are afraid she may let me see it. 
Well, then have no fears, I will talk her out 
of her jealousy, and we shall be the best of 
friends by the time you return.” 

‘“Who could resist you?” replies the 
enamored Colonel, as he embraces his wife, 
and leaves the room. 

“‘ Now, the very first thing I want to see, 
Isabella,” says Irene, rising from her chair, 
“is the drawing-room, for people. will be 
coming to call on me by and by, you know, 
and I never fancy a sitting-room till I have 
arranged it according to my own taste. 


Will you come with me? You must let me 
be very exigeante for the first few days, and 
keep you all to myself.” 

For this expression of interest, to which 
she is so unaccustomed, Isabella Mordaunt 
feels very much inclined to cast her arms 
about the speaker’s neck and thank her, 
but her natural nervousness rises upper- 
most, and she only looks foolish and un- 
easy. 

“The drawing-room!—well, I hardly know 
—of course it is no business of mine—but I 
think it is locked.” 

* Locked!—don’t you use it, then ?” 

‘Not often—that is to say, only when 
we have a dinner party.” - 

**Oh, I mean to usg it every day, and 
make it the prettiest room in the house. 
Let us go and inspect it at once. Who has 
the key?—Quekett ? ” 

believe so—I am not sure,’? com- 
mences Miss Mordaunt. Irene answers by 
ringing the bell. 

** James, desire Mrs. Quekett, or whoever 
has the key of the drawing-room, to send it 
down to me.” 

There is a delay of several minutes, and 
then the footman reappears, with the key 
in his hand, and a comical expression in his 
face, half of pleasure and half of fear, as 
though a battle had been found necessary in 
order to achieve his purpose, but that he 
rather likes the warfare than otherwise. 
Irene thrusts her arm through that of her 
sister-in-law, and leads her off in triumph. 

“Shocking! Horrible!” is her verdict, 
as the glories of the Fen Court drawing- 
room come to view. ‘* My dear Isabella, 
how could you allow things to remain like 
this? No flowers—no white curtains—and 
all the furniture done up in brown Holland, 
as though we had gone out of town. The 
first thing we must do is to strip off those 
horrid covers. Where is the housemaid ? ”’ 

‘*But, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt,” Isa- 
bella cannot yet pluck up courage to address 
her sister-in-law by any other name, ** she 
thinks—that is, Mrs, Quekett ag 
are quite necessary for the preservation ¢ 
the damask.”’ 

** And I think them quite unneccessary,” 
retorts Irene, merrily. ‘‘ Here, Anne; take 
off these covers; strip the muslin of the 
chandeliers, and open ali the windows. The 
room feels as though a corpse had been laid 
out in it! What a fine piano!]—that must. 
come out into the middle of the room.” 
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“It has always stood against the wall,” 
says Isabella. 

“ Then I am sure it is quite time it had a 
change. Oh, what a lovely thing for 
flowers!”’ seizing on an old basin of em- 
bossed silver which stands on the floor; 
“< what is this rubbish in it ?—rose-leaves ? 
Turn them out, Anne, and put the bow! on 
the side beard in the dining-room. And, 
stop!—take all of the vases away at the same 
time; I never keep a vase in sight unless it 
is filled with flowers.”’ 

“Yes ma’am; but, please, what am I to 
do with these dead leaves? ”’ 

** Throw them away.’’ 

“Yes ma’am;. only,” looking towards 
Miss Mordaunt, ‘‘ Mrs. Quekett placed them 
here, you know, mits! ”’ 

Yes;tobesure;soshedid. I hardly know, 
Mrs. Mozdaunt, whether you ought 

_ “To throw away Quekett’s rose-leaves ? ”’ 
‘with a hearty laugh; ‘ well, perhaps not; so 
you can return them to her, Anne, if you 
choose; only please to-relieve my bow! of 
them as soon as possible.” 

Then she flits away, altering the disposi- 
tion of the chairs and tables; discarding 
the ornaments which she considers in bad 
taste; scattering music on the open piano, 
books and work upon the table, and flowers 
every where—doing all that a woman can, in 
fact turn a common place and dull-looking 
apartment into a temple of fanciful grace. 

** Come, that is a little better!” she ex- 
claims, at last; ‘‘ but it will bear any amount 
of improvement yet. Flowers are the thing, 
Isabella; you can make even an ugly room 
look nice with plenty of flowers; aud there 
are really beautiful things here. It shall be 
@ very picture of a room before the week is 
out. And now to my dinner—I had nearly 
forgotten it. That old woman must be up 
by this time.” 

“It is only just eleven,” replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 

**As much as that!” with a look of dis- 
may; ‘‘ my dear Isabella, I shall be all be- 
hindhand, and when I have been boasting 
to Philip! I must see Quekett at once in 
the morning-room, and then we will arra 
our plans for the day.”’ 

She flies to the morning room—a pleasant 
little apartment next the diniug-room, which 
4s to be dedicated to her use—and pulls the 
bell rather vigorously in her haste. 

** James, desire Mrs. Quekett to come up 
to me at once.”’ 
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* Yes ma’am,” replies James, and retires, 
inwardly chuckling. He reads the character 
of his new mistress, and views with unholy 
delight domestic differences looming in the 
distance. 

there be a row!” he remarks, as 
the housemaid goes, unwillingly, to deliver 
the message at the door of Mrs. Quekett’s 
room, 

Now, as it happens, Mrs. Quekett is up 
and stirring; for curiosity to see the bride 
has overpowered her natural indolence; 
but she has not quite completed her toilet, 
and the unwelcome information that she is 
to “‘go down-stairs at once and take her 
orders from the new missus in the morning- 
room,” does not tend to promote her alacrity. 

Another ten minutes have elapsed when 
Irene rings the bell again. 

** Have you delievered my message to the 
housekeeper 

“Yes ma’am; and she’s just coming 
down the stairs now.” 

“She must be a little quicker at another 
time,”’ his mistress murmurs. She feels, 
prophetically, that she is about to have 
trouble with this ‘‘ old servant of the family,” 
and she determined at once to assert her 
authority as head of her husband’s household. 

Mrs. Quekett enteres; Irene looks up 
meets her eye, and feels at once that they 
are enemies. There is something in the 
woman’s glance and manner, even in this 
first interview, that savors so much of in- 
solent familiarity, that her indignation is 
roused, and she can hardly speak to her 
without evincing it. 

“T hope I see you well, ma’am,’” says 
Mrs Quekett, sinking into the nearest chair. 

Quite well, thank you!” replies Irene, 
chokiog down her wrath and trying to re- 
member all her husband has told her of the 
faithful services of the creature before her. 
**T have sent for you Quekett, to take the 
orders for the dinner. We are rather late 
this morning,’ glancing at her watch, 
“but, as it is the first time, it is perhaps 
excusable.”’ 

‘Ab! I manage all that, ma’am; you 
will have no trouble about the dinners. I| 
have pleased the colonel and his father be- 
fore him for over a matter of thirty years, 
and as I’ve begun so shall I go on. My 
cook gives me more trouble than she ought 
to do, but I shall get rid of her at Michael- 
mas, if not before, and try one from London 
instead. They’re better taught than these 
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country women. You’re from London your- 
self, aren’t you?”’ 

Under this address Irene sits for a mo- 
ment stupefied. She can hardly believe 
she is listening to a servant speaking. She 


bas never been used to hear the domestics © 


in her parents’ house address her but in the 
most deferential tones; and as she realizes 
that it really is the housekeeper who sits be- 
fore her, her blood boils with indignation, 
and the look she raises should have withered 
Mrs. Quekett in her chair. 

“I think we had better keep to the mat- 
ter in hand,” she answers, loftily. ‘I in- 
tend to give my own orders, Mrs. Quekett, 
and it will be your place to transmit them 
to the other servants. I shall very soon be 
able to judge what the cook can do, and to 
decide on the necessity of parting with her 
or not. Meanwhile, we will speak about the 
dinner.” 

She runs through the list of dishes rapidly, 
names the hour at which she desires the 
meal to be served, and enjoins the strictest 
punctuality on the astonished housekeeper. 

‘* And to-morrow morning,’’ says Irene, 
as she rises from her chair, ‘‘ I must request 
you will be in this room by ten o’clock, to 


receive my orders—and if Iam not here, you 
can wait for me. I shall go over the kitchens 


and lower offices this afternoon. Let the 
servants be prepared to receive me. And— 
one word, Mrs. Quekeit; I have not been 
accustomed to see servant sit down in my 
presence.” 

With that she sails out of the room with 
the air of an offended queen. 

Mrs. Quekett is not subdued, but she is 
enraged beyond measure. She turnes purple 
and gasps in the chair where her new mis- 
tress has left her; and it takes a great deal 
of bottled porter and a great many stewed 
kidneys that morning to restore her to any- 
thing like her usual equanimity. 

‘**Wait about here till it pleases her to 
come and give me her orders! Not for the 
highest lady in Christendom would I do it, 
and I’m sure Isha’n’t for her. She may give 
her orders to the cook, and welcome. I 
don’t stir out of my bed for any one until 
Pm inclined to do it. And not sit down in 
her presence, indeed! I must speak to the 
colonel about this. Matters must be settled 
between the colonel and me before this day 
closes.” 

“ And so, in truth they must have been, 
to judge from the forlorn and henpecked 


appearance with which the colonel enters 
his wife’s dressing-room that evening before 
retiring to bed. He has passed a very happy 
day, for Irene has not confided the little 
domestic troubles of the morning to bim; 
she has thought that she will fight the ig- 
noble battle by herself, and that no servant 
will presume to make a few quietly-spoken 
words of caution a pretext for appealing to 
her master’s judgement; but she is mistaken. 
Colonel Mordaunt has been enduring a very 
stormy half hour in that study of his before 


_ making his escape up-stairs, and the vision 


of a peaceful married life has fled before it 
like adream. He comes up to Irene’s side, 
looking quite fagged and worn out, and older 
by ten years than he did in the morning. 
She notices it at once. 

“My dear Philip, how tired you must be! 
You have been exerting yourself too much 
after your long journey yesterday.” 

‘“*T am only worried, my darling. What 
is this row between you and Quekett? I 
did so hope you would have been able to get 
on with the old woman.” 

‘* Has she been complaining to you?” 

“She came into my stady just now—she 
has been used to have a talk with me oc- 
casionally in the evenings—and told me 
what had happened. She is very much put 
out about it, naturally.” 

“So was I put out about it—naturally! 
But I didn’t immediately bring my troubles 
to you, Philip, though I conclude I have 
more right to your sympathy than a servant 
can have.” 

** How did it happen? ”’ 

“Nothing happened. If Mrs. Queketi is 
vexed—which she did not intimate to me—I 
suppose it is because I told her I intended 
to give the heusehold orders in future. I 
dare say she has had a great deal of liberty; 
but that kind of thing can’t go on when a 
man marries.” 

** Of course not; and I hope she will come 
round to -ee it in that light after a time. 
But she says she would rather you gave your 
orders to the cook instead of her. You won’t 
mind that, will you ?” 

‘“ Not at all—I shall prefer it; for, to tell 


‘you the truth, 1 don’t quite like your Mrs. 


Quekett, Philip; her manners are too famil- 
iar and assuming to please me.”’ 

‘* Remember how long she has been with 
us; old servants are apt to forget themselves 
sometimes.” 


‘*Do you think so? My mother had 
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lady’s-maid who had been with her since 
her marriage, and only left us for a home of 
her own; she never addressed me except by 
Name, nor thought of sitting down in my 
presence, though she had known me from 
my birth.” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows fidgetty. 

“ Well, dear, I think the best way will be 
for you and Qnekett to see as little of 
one another as possible. She has been ac- 
customed to a great deal of consideration 
from us (rather more, perhaps, than the 
occasion warrants); and 1 dare say she does 
feel a little jealous, as you suggested, of 
your coming here, and monopolizing all the 
attention. But it will wear off by and by. 
Don’t you think so?” wistfully. 

**T don’t understand servants being jeal- 
ous of their mistresses, Philip. But if Mrs. 
Quekett and I are not to meet, what is the 
use of our keeping her? After all, I sha’n’t 
want a housekeeper. Let her go.” 

But at this piece of rank blasphemy her 
husband looks almost horrified. 

“*My dear child, do you know what you 
are talking about? Why, she has been 
with us for the last thirty years.” 

‘No reason she should remain for thirty 
more. I don’t like her, Philip, and I never 
shall.” 

._ “Hush! Pray don’t say that. I am sure 
you will grow to like her.” : 

**T am sure I sha’n’t.” 

** You have not had a proper opportunity 
yet of judging of her character.” 

“T have seen quite enough of it. If I 
were superstitious, Philip, I should think 
that woman possessed the evil eye—at all 
events, for me.”’ 

“What nonsense, my darling! I thought 
you were to clever to talk like that. Why if 
Quekett were to leave Fen Court I should 
think the whole house was going to topple 
down on our heads! ”’ 

““And so you wouldn’t get rid of her, 
even for me?” whispers Irene, with the 
most insinuating and gpward glances. 

** What is there I wouldn’t do for you?” 
her husband answers; and for a few mo- 


ments delivers himself up to the charm of. 


realizing that he has secured the desire of 
his heart. But when he leaves her to her- 
self again the cloud returns to his brow, 
and his soul is disquieted within him. He 
feels that he is living on a volcano, which is 
even now trembling beneath his feet, and 
may at any moment erupt in flames of malice 
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and revenge which shall bring destruction 
in their train. His life is scarcely more 
eviable than that of Eric Keir. Each man 
walks the world with a heavy secret in his 
breast. 


It is August. The harvest is nearly all 
gathered in, and every one is looking for- 
ward to September. Irene has issued her 
first invitations for the shooting season; 
one to her aunt Mrs. Cavendish, and her 
daughter Mary, another to Mr. Pettingall 
—who is most anxious to see his young 
friend in her new position—and a third to 
some bachelor acquaintances of her hus- 
band’s whom, Colonel Mordaunt assures 
her she will find delightful. In fact, the 
house is to be full, and Irene is quite excited 
at the prospect of entertaining so many 
guests. She flits about from room to room, 
followed by the meek Isabella, and issuing 
her orders without the slightest regard to 
the feelings of the great Mrs. Quekett. Not 
that Irene has forgotten Mrs. Quekett during 
the past month, or forgiven her. The mere 
fact of the housekeeper’s refusal to receive 
her orders serves to keep her memory alive 
in her mistress’ bosom, and to make the in- 
tercourse between them purely nominal. 
Together they are frigidly polite to one 
another, and apart they are determiuately 
hostile. Irene bas ceased to make any com- 
ment on the housekeeper’s behaviour, or to 
express any desire for her dismissal; she 
has seen and heard enough during her resi- 
dence at Fen Court to convince her that to 
pursue either course is futile, but she does 
what is far more galling to Mrs Quekett’s 
pride—she ignores her presence altogether. 
She makes no calls upon her duty; she 
neither blames nor praises her—she simply 
acts as though there were no such person in 
the house. So Rebecca Quekett continues 
to lie abed until noon, and to feed off the 
best of the land, and to twist her master 
round her little finger; but the servants no 
longer tremble at her presence; she has lost 
the absolute authority she held over them— 
she has been transformed from a captious 
tyrant into an injured but faithful servitor; 
and she takes good care to drum the factinto 
the colonel’s ears, and to hate the one who 
brought about the change. 

Yet little does Irene care for her annoy- 
ance or her hate; she considers the pres- 
ence of the housekeeper at Fen Court as an 
intolerable nuisance, and often wonders how 


her husband, who can be so firm in some 
things, should be so weak in this; but con- 
soles herself with the idea that no lot in this 
world is entirely without its annoyances, 
and that she might have encountered a 
worse skeleton in the closet than Mrs. Que- 
kett. Whether the colonel would have 
agreed with her it is impossible tosay. And 
so we bring them up to the latter days of 
August. 

One morning Colonel Mordaunt receives 
a letter which seemes greatly to disturb him. 

‘* What is the matter, Philip ?’’ demands 
Irene. 

“ Nothing that concerns you, my darling! 
—nothing, in fact, at all.” 

Yet he sits, with knitted brows, brooding 
over the contents of the epistle during the 
rest of breakfast, and reads it through three 
or four times before the meal is concluded. 
As Irene leaves the room, he calls his sister 
to his side. 

“Tsabella, I am greatly annoyed. Here 
is a letter from Oliver. He has heard of an 
opening for a practice somewhere in this 
neighborhood, and proposes coming down 
to speak to me about it.’’ 

““He can’t expect to stay here,” says 
Miss Mordaunt, “‘at least, I should hardly 
think so—there will not be room for him, 
you know. The house will be full next 
week.” 

“ If he sleeps at the inn it will be all the 
same.“ I don’t want Irene and him to 
meet.” 

“Have you never mentioned Oliver to 
her, then ?”” demands his sister, timidly. 

“Cursorily I may, though I doubt if she 
will remember it. But it is not that, Isa- 
bella. You know well enough that if I in- 
troduce young Ralston to Irene it will be 
difficult to explain why I don’t ask him to 
the Court.” 

“ And you think he might not come. It 
is nearly a year since he has been here.” 

**Good God! You have not the slightest 
perception. If Oliver comes here, he must 
see Quekett; and you know they never 
meet without disturbance of some sort; and 
in her present state of feeling towards Irene 
I couldn’t risk it. There is no knowing 
what she might not say.’’ 

“Then, what do you propose to do?” 

* Put off Oliver till Quekett goes to town. 
If she were away I should have no fear. 
Doesn’t she intend to pay her usual visit to 
Lady What’s-her-name this autymn ?” 
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“T don’t ‘know—I am almost afraid she 
doesn’t. I was speaking to her about it 
yesterday; but she has not been herself at 
all lately—she’s quite—crotchety,” says Miss 
Mordaunt; as though crotchetiness were an 
entirely new phase in Mrs. Quekett’s 
character. 

‘* Means to stay here on purpose, I sup- 
pose, because she knows we want the house 
to ourselves. Isabella, I often wish I had 
taken Irene abroad again. I question 
whether it would not be worth my while to- 
take up a residence there even now. She 
likes continental life, and I—well, any life 
almost would be preferable to this. I live 
in constant dread of an explosion.” 

**Wouldn’t it,”” commences Miss Mor- 
daunt, timidly, ‘‘wouldn’t it be better, 
Philip—of course you know best—but still 
can’t help thinking 

What ?—what he interrupst, 
ently. 

‘* That if you were to tell her ”—— 

‘“*Trene!” the color fades out of Colonel 
Mordaunt’s face at the bare idea, “to tell 
Irene? Why, Isabella, you must ‘be mad to- 
think of it!” 

They are engaged out to a dinner-party 
that evening, a very grand dinner-party 
given by Sir Samuel and Lady Grimstone,. 
who live at Calverley Park, about twelve 
miles from Priestly, and considers them- 
selves of so much importance that they 
never even left their cards at Fen Court 
until they heard that the owner had brought. 
home a wife to do the honors there. For, 
although Colonel Mordaunt, as master of 
the Priestly fuxhounds, holds an important 
position in the county, and is on visiting 
terms with the best houses in the neighbor- 
hood, his poor meek sister has hitherto been 
completely overlooked. 

‘“*A single woman, my dear!” as Lady 
Grimstone remarked, when giving lessons 
on the inexpediency of forming useless ac 
quaintances to her newly-married daughter, 
Mrs. Eustace Lennox Jones, “a single 
woman, in order to gain a passport to 
society, should be either beautiful, accom- 
plished; or clever. If she can look hand- 
some, or sing well, or talk smartly; she 
amuses your other guests, if not, she only 
fills up the place of a better person. Noth- 
ing is to be had for nothing in this world, 
and we must work for our social as well as- 
our daily bread.’’ 

“But why then, mamma?” demanded, 
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on that occasion, Mrs. Eustace Lennox 
Jones, “ do youinvite Lady Arabella Vane? 
I am sure she is neither young, beautiful, 
mor witty; and yet ‘you made up a party 
expressly for her last time she was in 
Priestley.” 

**Oh, my dear, you forget how wealthy she 
tis, and how well connected! With three 
unmarried girls on my hands, I could never 
afford to give up the entree of her house in 
town. Besides, she has brothers. No, my 
dear Everilda, learn where to draw the line. 
The great secret of success in forming an 
agreeable circle of acquaintances is to ex- 
«clude the useless of either sex.” 


And so poor Miss Mordaunt has been ex- 
<luded hitherto as utterly useless, as in good 
druth she is; but my Lady Grimstone has 
been obliged to include her in the invitation 
‘to the bride and bridegroom. A young and 
pretty bride, fresh from the hands of the 
best society, and a first-rate milliner, is no 
Mean acquisition to a country. dinner-table, 
better than if she were unmarried, especially 
where there are three daughters still to dis- 
pose of. And the useless single woman 
must needs come in her train. It is a great 
event to Isabella; though she is almost too 
shy to enjoy the prospect, and the kindness 
‘with which Irene has helped and advised 
her concerning her dress for the occasion 
has made her feel more inwardly indignant 
against Mrs. Queketc, and more afraid of 
that amiable creature’s tongue than she 
has ever been before. Colonel Mordaunt, 
too, who expects to mect several influential 
supporters of his favorite pursuit, has been 
looking forward to the evening with unusual 
pleasure and with great pride, at the thought 
of introducing his young wife to his old 
friends; he is all the more disappointed, 
therefore, when after a long day spent in 
the harvest fields, he returns home to find 
Irene lying down with a face as white as 
halk, and a pain in her head so acute that 
' she cannot open her eyes to the light, nor 
speak beyond a few words at a time. 

* It is so stupid of me,’”’ she murmurs, in 
reply to his expression of concern, “ but I 
am sure it will go off by and by.” 

Isabella brings her strong tea, and she 
sits up and forces herself to swallow it, and 
feels as though her head would burst before 
the feat was accomplished. 

“T think it must be the sun,” she says, 
in explanation to her husband. ‘I felt it 
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very hot upon my head this afternoon, and 
the pain came on directly afterwards. 
Den’t worry yourself about it, Philip; we 
need not start till six. I have a full hour 
in which to rest myself, and I am sure to be 
better before it is time to dress.” 

When that important moment arrives 
she staggers to her feet and attempts to go 
through the process of adornment, but her 
heart is stouter than her limbs; before it 
is half completed she is seized with a deadly 
sicknes3 and faintness, which prove beyond 
doubt that she is quite unfit for any further 
exertion that night, and reluctantly she is 
obliged to confess that she thinks she had 
better remain at home. 

‘“*How I wish I could stay with you,” 
says her husband, who is quite put out of 
conceit with the coming enterlainment by 
the knowledge that she cannot accompany 
him, “but I suppose it would never do for 
us all to turn defaulters.”’ 

*¢ Assuredly not,’”’ says Irene. ‘ You will 
enjoy it when you get there, Philip, and I 
shall do very well here, lying on the sofa, 
with Phosbe to look after me, and most 
likely be quite recovered by the time you 
return. That is the annoying part of these 
sudden attacks, you generally begin to revive 
at the very moment when it is too late to do 
80.”’ 

* Anyway, I couldn’t take you as you are 
now,”’ replies Colonel Mordaunt, ‘‘ for you 
look perfectly ghastly. Well, I suppose it 
is time we should be off. Bother these 
stupid dinners! Isabella, are you ready? 
Phebe, take good care of your mistress. 
Au revoir, my darling."” And with that he 
steps into the carriage with his sister, and 
they drive away to Calverley Park. So my 
Lady Grimstone, much to her ladyship’s 
disgust, only gets her “useless single wo- 
man,”’ after all. 


‘1 am much better,” says Irene, two 
hours after, as she opens her eyes at the 
entrance of her maid, ‘‘ What o’clock is it, 
Phebe? Have I been asleep?” 

**Tt’s close upon half-past seven, ma’am, 
and you’ve been asleep for more than two 
hours. I was that pleased when I heard 
you snore; 1 was sure it would do you 

” 


romantic!”’ laughs her mistress; 
“but I suppose one may be excused for 
snoring, when one’s head is a mass of pain 
and buried under three sofacushions. What 


a tumbled heap I have been lying in; and I 
feel as confused as though I had been asleep, 
like Rip Van Winkle, for a hundred years. 
What is that you have there, Phebe? 
Coffee! Give it to me without milk or sugar. 
It is the very thing I wanted. And throw 
that window open. Ah, what a heavenly 
coolness! It is like breathing new life.” 

‘Let me fetch your brush, ma’am, and 
brush through your hair. ‘ You'll feel ever 
so much better after that. I know so well 
what these headaches as come from the sun 
are. Your head is just bursting for an hour 
or two, and you feel as sick as sick, and 
then of a suddent it all goes off and leaves 
you weak like, but well ”»—— 

“That is just it, Phebe,’ says Irene, 
smiling at the graphic description, “and 
all that I want to set me up again is a little 
fresh air. Make me tidy, and give me my 
hat, and I will try what a turn in the garden 
will do forme. No, don’t attempt to put it 
up, my head is far too tender for that, and I 
shall see no one.”’ 

So, robed in a soft muslin dress, with her 
fair hair floating over her shoulders and her 
garden-hat swinging in her hand, Irene 
goes down the staircase, rather staggeringly 
at first, but feeling less giddy with each step 
she takes, and out into the Fen Court 
garden. She turas toward the shrubbery, 
partly because it is sequestered, and partly 
because there are benches there on which 
she loves to sit and listen to the nightin- 
gales singing in the plantation beyond. 

It is a very still evening, although the sun 
has so long gone down. Scarcely the voice 
of bird or insect is to be heard, and the rich 
August flowers hang their heads as though 
the heat had burned all their sweetness out 
of them, and they have no power left 
wherewith to scent the air. But to Irene, 
risen from a feverish couch, the stillness 
and the calm seem doubly grateful, and as 
she saunters along, silently and slowly, for 
she feels unequal to making much exer- 
tion, her footsteps leave no sound behind 
them. 

She enters the shrubbery, which is thick 
and situated at some little distance from the 
house, and walks toward her favorite tree, 
an aged holly, which shelters a very com- 
fortable modern bench of iron. What is 
her surprise, on reaching the spot, to find it 
is not at her disposal? The figure of a 
Man, with the back of his head towards her, 
is stretched very comfortably the length of 
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the seat, while he pours forth volumes of 
smoke from a meerschaum in front. 

Irene’s first thought is to beat a retreat, 
Is not her back hair guiltless of ribbon, net, 
orcomb? But the surprise occasioned by 
encountering a stranger where she least. 
expected to do so has elicited a little ‘‘ oh!” 


from her, which has caught his ear. He 
looks round, leaps off his seat, and in 
another moment is standing before her, 
very red in the face, with his wide-awake 
in his hand, and his meerschaum smoking 
away all by itself on the shrubbery bench.. 

Both feel they ought to say something, 
and neither knows which should begin first. 
As usual, in most cases of difficulty, woman. 
wins the day. 

‘*Pray don’t let me disturb you,” she 
commences, though without the least idea 
if he has any right there. ‘I am only 
taking a little walk through the shrubbery;. 
you need not move.” 

“Tt is I that should apologize for tres- 
passing, although I am not aware to whom 
I have the pleasure of speaking,” he an- 
swers, and then stops waiting for a clue to 
her identity. He is a good, honest-lookiag 
young fellow, of three or four and twenty, 
with bright blue eyes, and hair of the color 
usually called ‘‘sandy,” not very dis- 
tinguished in appearance, perhaps, which 
idea is strengthened, at first sight, by the. 
rough style of dress in which he is attired, 
and the ‘ horsey ” look about his breastpin,,. 
tie and watchain. And yet there is some- 
thing in the face that is turned toward her 
(notwithstanding that an inflamed look about. 
the eyes and cheekbones tells tales of a fast. 
life); something of respectful admiration for 
herself and delicacy lest he should have 
offended by his presence, that wins Irene’s 
liking, even at this very early stage of her 
acquaintance with him. 

‘*Perhaps you know Colonel Mordaunt,. 
or were waiting here to see him,’ she goes. 
on, somewhat hurriedly, “ but he is not at. 
home this evening.” 

do know Colonel Mordaunt,” replies. 
the stranger, ‘“‘and that he is from home. 
But, excuse me, is it possible I can be 
addressing Mrs. Mordaunt ?” 

am Mrs. Mordaunt,”’ says Irene, simply, 

My uncle’s wife!” . 

“Your uncle! Is my husband your 
uncle?” In her surprise she moves a few 
steps nearer him. ‘But what, then, is 
your name?” 
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“ Oliver Ralston, at your service, madam,”’ 
he answers, laughing. 

* Ralston! Oh, of course, I have heard 
Philip speak of you. I remember it dis- 
tinctly now, but it was some time ago. I 
am very gladto see you. How do you do?” 

And then they shake hands and say 
“How do you do?” to each other in the 
absurd and aimless manner we are wont to 
use on meeting, although we know quite 
well how each one “does” before our 
mouths are open. 

But why did you not come to the house, 
Mr. Ralston?” continues Irene, presently. 
“I do not think Colonel Mordaunt has any 

‘idea of your arrival. He has gone with his 
sister to dine at the Grimstones. I should 
have gone, too, except for a racking head- 
ache,” 

“It is evident you have not heard much 
about me, Mrs. Mordaunt, or you would be 
aware that I have not the free run of Fen 
Court that you seem to imagine.” 

“Of your own uncle’s house! What 
nonsense! I never could believe that. 
But why, then, are you in the shrubbery?” 

“JT will tell you frankly, if you will permit 
me. I am an orphan, and have been under 
the guardianship of my uncle ever since I 
was a baby. I am a medical student, also, 
and have held the post of house surgeon at 
one of the London hospitals for some time. 
London doesn’t agree with me, morally or 
physically, and I have a great desire to get 
some practice in the country. I heard of 
something that might suit me near Priestley 
yesterday, and wrote to my uncle concerning 
it. Afterwards, I was told, if I wished for 
success, I must lose no time in looking after 
the business myself. So I ran down this 
morning and put up at the Dog and Fox, 
and, as I heard the Fen Court people were 
all goiug out to Calverly Park to dinner 
(indeed, the carriage passed me as 1 was 
loitering about the lanes some two hours 
since), I thought I might venture to intrude 
so far as to smoke my pipe on one of the 
shrubbery benches. This is a true and par- 
ticular confession, Mrs. Mordount, and I 
hope, after hearing it, that you will acquit 
the prisoner of malice prepense in intruding 
on your solitade.”’ 

But she is not listening to him. 

* At the Dog and Fox!” she answers: 
¢ that horribly low little place in the middle 
of the village! And for Colonel Mordaunt’s 

nephew! I never heard of such athing. I 
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am sure your uncle will be exceedingly 
vexed when you tell him, And Fen Court 
with a dozen bedrooms—why, it is enough 
to make all Priestley talk! ” 

‘* Indeed, it was the best thing I could do, 
my uncle had not invited me here, and I 
told you before, I am not sufficiently a 
favorite to be able to run in and out just as 
I choose,”’ 

“Then I invite you, Mr. Ralston—I am 
mistress of Fen Court, and in the absence 
of my husband I beg you will consider your- 
self as my guest. We will  g0 back to the 
house together,”’ 

‘** But, Mrs. Mordaunt, you are too good 
—but you do not know—you do not under- 
stand—I am afraid my uncle will be 
vexed 

“He will not be vexed with anything I 
choose to do, Mr. Ralston; but if he is vexed 
at this, I am quite sure I shall be vexed 
with him. Come, at all events, and have 
some supper, and wait up with me for his 
return. Come!” 


She beckons him with an inclination of 


her head as she utters the last word, and he 
is fain to follow her. They pass through 
the shrubberies and garden, and take a turn 
or two down the drive, and have grown 
quiet. friendly and familiar with one another 
(as any young people brought together, 
with any excuse to be 80, soon become) by 
the time they reach the house. 

“Of course I am your aunt,” Irene is 
saying, as the porch comes in view, “ and 
you must call meso. I feel quite proud of 
having such a big nephew. I shall degen- 
erate into an old twaddler by and by, like 
poor Miss Higgins, who is always talking of 
‘my nevvy the captain,’ ‘my nevvy the 
doctor ’ will sound very well, won’t it? par- 
ticularly if you’ll promise to be a real one, 
with M. D. after your name.” 

““If anything could induce me to shake 
myself free of the natural indolence that 
encumbers me,” he is answering, and rather 
gravely; ‘‘it would be the belief that some 
one like yourself was good enough to take 
an interest in my career ’—— when, straight 
in the path before them they enc sunter Mrs. 
Quekett, who, with a light shawl cast over 
her cap, has come out to enjoy the evening 


Irene is passing on without so much as a 
smile or an inclination of her head by way 
of recognition. She has received so much 
covert impertinence at Mrs. Quekett’s hands, 
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that she is not disposed to place herself in 
the way of more, and the very sight of the 
housekeeper is obnoxious to her. But Mrs. 
Quekett has no intention of permitting her- 
self to be soslighted, At the first sight of 
Oliver Ralston she started, but by the time 
they meet upon the gravelled path she has 
laid her plans. 
Good-evening, ma’am,’’ she commences, 
with forced courtesy to her so-called mis- 
tress, and then turns to her companion. 
“Well, Master Oliver, who would have 
thought of seeing you here? Iam sure the 
colonel has no expectations of your coming.” 

‘*T dare say not, Mrs. Quekett, he could 
hardly have, considering I had no time to 
write and inform him of my arrival.” 

‘‘ And how will he like it, Master Oliver, 
when he does hear it, eh ? He’s not over- 
pleased in general to be taken by surprise.” 

Here Irene, who cannot help saying what 
she feels, injudiciously put in her oar. 

“Tt can be no concern of yours, Quekett, 
what Colonel Mordaunt thinks or does not 
think, nor can your opinion, I imagine, be 
of much value to Mr. Ralston. He will 
sleep here to-night; see that the green room 
is prepared for'him.” 

“When the colonel gives orders for it I 
will ma’am; but you will excuse me for say- 
ing that Mr, Oliver has never been put in 
the green room yet, and I don’t expect that 
he will be.” 

“You will excuse me for saying, Mrs. 
Quekett,’’ returns Irene, now fairly aroused, 
“that, as I am mistress of Fen Court, and 
you are the housekeeper, you will prepare 
any room for my guests that I may choose 
to select for their accommodation.” 

“] take my orders from the colonel,”’ 
replies the woman, in a quietly insolent 
manner, “‘and as for the green room, it 
was always kept for gentlemen in my time, 
and I don’t expect that the colonel will 
choose to make any alterations now to what 
it was then.” And so stamped past them. 

Irene is violently agitated, her face grows 
livid, her hands turn cold. She drags Oliver 
after her into the Fen Court dining-room, 
and then turns round on him with a vehe- 
mence that alarms him, lest they should be 
overheard. 

“Mr. Ralston, you kuow this place—you 
know your uncle—you have known them 
all for years, tell me, for heavén’s sake, 
what is the reason that that woman is per- 
mitted to behave towards us as she does ?”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


HAT is the reason that that woman 
is permitted to behave towards us 
as she does ?”’ 

Irene closes the dining-room with a loud 
slam as she speaks, and, as she turnes to 
confront him again, Oliver Ralston sees that 
the pallor that overspread her features at the 
housekeeper’s insulting speech has given 
way toa rosy flush of anger. 

“Indeed, I cannot tell you, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt; I have asked myself the same ques- 
tion for years past, but never been able to 
‘arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. But 
you are trembling; pray sit down—this 
scene has overcome you.”’ 

“Overcome me! How could it do else 
but overcome me? I have not been used 
to see servants assume the place of mis- 
tresses;.and I feel, since I have come to 
Fen Court, as though the world was turned 
upside down. Mr. Ralston, do you know 
that that woman occupies one of the best 
rooms in the house ? ”’ 

“T know it well! I was sent back to 
school. once, in the midst of my holidays, 
for having had the childish curiosity to walk 
round it,” 

“That she lies in bed till noon,” con- 
tinues Irene, “‘and has her breakfast car- 
ried up to her; that she does nothing here 
to earn her living, but speaks of the house 
and servants as though they were her own 
property ”—— 

**T can well believe it.” 

** And that she has actually refused to re- 
ceive any orders from me.” 

** Not really!’ exclaims Oliver Ralston. 

Really and truly !” 

‘“‘ And what did my uncle say to it?” 

**That I had better give my orders to the 
cook instead! ”’ 

There is silence between them for a few 
minutes, till Irene goes on, passionately:— 

** IT could not bear it—I would not bear it 
—if it were not for Philip. But he is the 
very best and kindest man in the world, and 
I am sure he would prevent it if he could. 
Sometimes, Mr. Ralston, I have even fancied 
that he is more afraid of Quekett than any 
of us.” 

** It is most extraordinary,’ muses Oliver, 
‘*and unaccountable. That there is a mys- 
tery attached to it 1 have always believed, 
for the most quixotic devotion to a father’s 
memory could hardly justify a man in put- 
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ting up with insult from his inferiors. Why, 
even as a child, I used to remark the differ- 

in my uncle’s behaviour towards me 
when Quekett was away. His manner 
would become quite affectionate.” 

* Doesn’t she like you, then?” 

“She hates me, I believe.” 

* But why?” 

*“T have not the least idea, unless it is 
that boys are not easily cowed into a defer- 
ential manner, and Mrs. Quekett has always 
stood greatly on her dignity. Do you not 
see how frightened Aunt Isabella is of 
her?” 


“Indeed I do. I waylaid hey, only yester- 


the newspapers, that had just ed by the 
morning’s post. I tcok them alNbatk again. 
‘ Not to-day’s, if you please, Isabella,’ 

‘ I should think yesterday’s news 

fresh enough for the servant’s hall 

but Mrs. Quekett has always bee 
tomed,’ she began—you know her funny 
way—but I had mine in the end. And 
Philip said I was right. He always does 
say so whenever I appeal to him. But 
why cannot he get rid of her?” she 
asked. 

“Why, indeed! Perhaps there is some 
clause attached to the conditions on which 
he holds the property, of which we know 
nothing. I suppose it will all come to light 
some day. Discussion is futile.” 

“ And I am not sure that it is right,” re- 
plies Irene, blushing. ‘‘ Perhaps I should 
not have spoken so freely as I have, but I 
was much annoyed. Whatever Colonel 
Mordaunt’s reasons may be for keeping Mrs. 
Quekett, I am sure of one thing—that they 
_are good and just, for he is of too upright 
“and honorable a character to lend his hand 
to anything that is wrong.” 

“My uncle is a happy man to have 80 
stanch a defender in his absence,’”’ says 
Oliver, admiringly.”’ 

“If his wife does not defend him, who 
shall?” she answers; ‘ but all this time I 
am forgetting that you have had no refresh- 
ment, Mr. Ralston. What a careless hostess 
you must think me! Now, confess that you 
have no dinner.” 

“Well, none that deserves that name, 
certainly.” 

“J thought so; but what can you expect, 
if you go and stay at a wretched hovel like 
the Dog and Fox? Let us see what the 
- Court larder can produce,” ringing the bell. 


day, going up to the old "ona room with 
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** At all events, Mrs. Quekett shall not balk 
us of our supper.”’ 

She orders the table to be spread, and in 
a very short time a substantial repast is 
placed before them, to which they sit down 
together, banishing the subject of Mrs. 
Quekett by mutual consent, until the colonel 
shall return again, and chatting on such 
topics as are more consistent with their 
youth and relative positions. 

At eleven o’clock the earriage wheels are 
heard grating on the gravelled drive, and 
Irene starte to her feet joyfully. 

‘Here he is!” she cries. ‘* Now we will 
have this matter set right for us.” 

Oliver also rises, but does not appear so 
confident; on the contrary, he remains in 
the background until the first salutations 
between Mrs. Mordaunt and the returning 
party are over. Then his uncle catches 
sight of him. 

‘“*Halloo! who have we here? Why 
Oliver,” with the slightest shade of an- 
noyance passing over his face, ‘“‘I had no 
idea you intended coming down 80 soon, 
Why didn’t you say so in your letter? 
When did you arrive?” 

But his wife gives him no time to have his 
questions answered. 

“Now, are you not pleased?” she ex- 
claims. ‘Have I not done right? I met 
this gentleman in the shrubbery, ‘Philip, 
smoking—all by himself; and when I found 
he was your nephew, and was actually stay- 
ing at that dirty little Dog and Fox—fancy 
sleeping in that hole—I gave him an invita- 
tion to Fen Court on the spot, and made him 
come back with me. Now, wasn’t I right? 
say so? ” with her face in dangerous prox- 
imity to the colonel’s. 

‘*Of course you were right, my darling, 
you always are,” he replies, kissing her; 
‘“‘and I am very glad to see Oliver here. 
Have you—have you seen old Quekett?”’ he 
continues, in rather a dubious tone, turning 
to his nephew. 

But Irene again interfures. 

‘** Seen her, Philip, I should think we had 
seen her, and heard her into the bargain. 
She has been so horribly rude to us.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s face flushes. 

**Rude! I hope not! Perhaps you mis- 
interpreted what she said, Irene. You are 
rather apt to take offence in that quarter, 
you know, young lady.” 

“T could not possibly mistake her mean- 
ing; she spoke too plainly for that. Be- 
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ides, Mr. Ralston was with me, and heard 
what she said. Sheas good as told him he 
was not a gentleman! ” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows scarlet. 

“Qh, come! come! don’t let us talk or 
think any more about an old woman’s 
crotchey speeches.”’ 

“ But, Philip, we must talk because the 
worst is to come. I told her to have the 
green room prepared for Mr. Ralston, and 
she flatly refused to do so without your 
orders.’’ 

“ Well, give her my orders, then!” 

*¢ Indeed, I shall do no such thing! ” with 
aslight pout. ‘‘ If mine is not to be obeyed, 
you must deliver your own. Meanwhile, 
no room is ready for your nephew, and our 
guest, remember! 

“Well, my darling, ring the bell, then, 
and tell them to get it reaay," he answers, 
testily. 

The bell resounds through the house. 

“Order Quekett,’”’ Irene issues the com- 
mand with a sharpness very foreign to her, 
“to have the green room prepared at once 
for Mr. Ralston. Remember, the green 
room!” 

As soon as the servant has disappeared, 
Colonel Mordaunt seems most anxious to 
drop the subject. 

“ Well, Oliver, and so you think of prac- 
tising in the country,eh? That’s not the 
road to fame, remember.” 

‘I am afraid the road I am treading now, 
sir, will not lead me there, either. A town 
life is to expensive and too full of tempta- 
tion for such a weak foolasIam. I cannot 
resist it, therefore I must put it out of my 
way.” 

“That is true strength,” says Irene, with 
kindling eyes. She is standing now against 
her husband, and has draw none of his arms 
round her waist. 

“But why seek work near Priestley—the 
worst possible place you could come to?” 

“Only because I heard of it here. A 
Dr. Robertson, of Fenton, advertised for an 
opening. I saw him this morning.” 

** And have you decided anything ? ” 

“ Certainly not. Robertson and I like the 
looks of each other, and I think we should 
pull together. But I should not dream of 
settling anything until I had consulted 
you.” 

“ Right! To-morrow I may be able to 
advise you to-night I am toosleepy. Come, 
Irene, are you ready for bed?” 


“ Quite ready;’’ and the party separates. 
On her way up-stairs Irene peeps into the 
green room, half expecting to find it dark 
and deserted. But no; candles are burning 
ing on the toilet-table, towels, and soap, and 
other necessaries are in their proper places, 
and a couple of rosy housemaids are beating 
up the pillows and making the bed. All is 
right so far; and Irene enters her own 
room, almost ready to believe that Mrs. 
Quekett must have repented of her hasty 
behaviour. 

Here she finds her husband waiting for 
her. 

“*Trene,” he commences, gravely, don’t 
try and persuade young Ralston to remain 
here over to-night.”’ 

** OF course I will not, if it is against your 
wish, Philip. But I thought, in asking him, 
that I was only doing just what you would 
have done yourself.” 

‘Oh, yes! it doesn’t matter—I am glad 
enough to see the boy—only he might have 
timed his visit more conveniently. We 
shall be full next week, you know.” 

She does not know any such thing, nor 
does she heed it. Another mystery is troub- 
ling her now. 

“ Philip, why have you never told me 
about this nephew of yours?” 

**T have told you, haven’t 1? Don’t you 
remember my mentioning him one day at 
Weymouth ?” 

*TI do; but it was only en passant. Yet 
he tells me he is your ward.” 

‘*Well, a kind of ward. I wish he were 
not,” with a sigh. 

** Does he give you so much trouble ?”” 

‘* A great deal, and has always done so. 
He leads much too fast a life, and his health 
has given way under it, and his morals. He 
drinks too much and smokes to much, he 
has even gambled. It is for this reason, 
chiefly, that I do not wish him to become 
intimate with you. I value my precious 
girl too much to expose her purity to con- 
tamination.” 

She slips her hand into his. 

“Too hard a word, Philip. How could 
Mr. Ralston’s company injure me? He is 
not likely to infect me with the vices you 
mention. But, if you alienate him from all 
respectable society, what incentive will he 
ever have to relinquish them? And he is 
an orphan, too! poor fellow!” 

** You like him, Irene?” 

“Yes; I like his face; it is open and 
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candid. I like his manner, too, which is so 
entirely free from self-conceit. 1 feel that I 
should like to be a friend to him. Why 
should I not try?” 

“You shall try, my darling—at least, 
when Quekett is gone totown. But, to tell 
the truth, Oliver and she are sworn enemies, 
and there is no peace in the house while 
they are together.” 

“Why do you allow it, Philip?” says 
Irene, stoutly. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell that 
woman she must either respect your guests 
or go?”’ 

** She doesn’t look on Oliver as a guest,’ 
he replies evasively. ‘‘She has know him 
from a baby.” 

**She has not known me from a baby,’’ 
says his wife, bitterly; ‘‘and yet she speaks 
to me as no menial has ever presumed to 
speak before. O Philip! if it were not for 
you, I couldn’t stand it!” 

‘Hush! hush, my darling! it shall not 
occur again, I promise you. I shall speak to 
Quekeit, and tell her I will not have you 
annoyed in this manner. You saw that I 
up held your authority this evening.” 

' “Yes, I did. Thank you for it, and I 
hope it will be a lesson to the old wretch, 
for I detest her!” 

*¢ Strong words for a lady!’’ laughs Colonel 
Mordaunt,.simply because he does not echo 
the sentiment. 

He takes up his candlestick, and moves a 
little way towards the door. Then hereturns 

‘suddenly, bends over his wife and Kisses 
her. 

‘Thank you,” he says softly, “ for wish- 
ing to befriend poor Oliver, my dear!”’ 

At these words, what Mr. Ralston told 
her concerning hie uncle’s affection being 
more demonstrative at one time than an- 
other, rushes into her mind, and she says, 
abruptly :— 

“Did you love his mother very much, 
Philip?” 

His mother!’ Colonel Mordaunt appears 
quite upset by the remark. 

“Yes, your sisier; you never had a 
brother, had you?” 

** No, I never had a brother,” he answers, 
vaguely. 

“Then Oliver is your sister’s child, I 
suppose? Which sister? Was she older 
than Isabella?” 

** No, she is two years younger.”” Colonel 
Mordaunt has recovered himself by this 
time, and speaks quite calmly. “I had 
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three sisters, Anne, Isabella and Mary. 
Poor Mary made a runaway match, and her 
father never spoke to her afterwards. ™ 

“Well?” 

‘*When she was dying she wrote to me 
(she had always been my favorite sister, 
poor girl!), and asked me to go and see her, 
Of course I went (she had been a widow for 
more than a year then, and was living at 
Cannes), and stayed by her till the last. 
Then 1 returned home, and—and brought 
Oliver with me.” ~ 

Her only child, of course?” 

“The only child—yes. My father would 
have nothing to say to the boy; he was a 
little chap of about two years old at the time, 
and sol kept him. What else couldl do?” 

** And have brought him up and educated 
him, and everything since. O Philip, how 
good of you—how very kind and good! 
How I do love and admire you for it!” 
And she seizes her husband’s head between 
her hands and gives it a good squeeze. On 
being released, Colonel Mordaunt appears 
very red and confused. 

“Don’t my darling, pray don’t! Iam not 
worthy of your pure affection; I wish I were. 
I have only done what common justice de- 
manded of me.” 

‘* And you will let me help you to finish 
the task,’’ says Irene. ‘1 dare say all these 
things—the knowledge of his orphanhood 
and that his grandfather wouldn’t acknowl- 
edge him—have weighed on his mind, poor 
boy, and driven him to the excesses of which 
you complain. Let us be his friends, Philip; 
good, firm, honest friends, ready to praise 


-him when he is right, but not afraid to 


blame him when he is wrong, and you will 
see him a steady character yet. I am sure 


-of it; there is something in the very expres- 


sion of his face that tells me so.” 

Her husband catches her enthusiasm; 
thanks her again for the interest she displays 
on behalf of his nephew, and leaves her just 
in the mood to confront Mrs. Quekett, and 
defeat her with her own weapons. And on 
the landing, outside the bed-room door, 
where she had probably been airing her ear 
at the keyhole, he intercepts her. 

* Quekett,” he says, loftily, as she starts 
at his forthcoming. “I wish to say two 
words to you in my dressing-room. Be so 
good as to follow me.”’ 

He stalks to the hall of judgment majes- 
tically with his candlestick in his hand, 
and she follows in his train, but she will not 
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stoop so low as to close the dressing-room 
door upon their entrance; and so the colonel 
has to return and do it himself, which rather 
detracts from his assumption of dignity. 

“Well, sir,’ she commences, from the 
chair in which she has, as usual, ensconced 
herself, ‘‘and what may your two words be? 
I have rather more than two words to say to 
you myself, and it’s usual for ladies to come 
first, perhaps 1’d better be the one to begin.” 

‘‘ You can do as you like,” replies Colonel 
Mordauut, whose courage is all oozing out of 
his fingers’ ends at being shut up alone with 
the old beldame. 

‘‘ My words won’t take long to say, though 
they may be morethan yours. It just comes 
to this, colonel you promised me Oliver 
shouldn’t stay in this house again, and you 
have broken your promise, that’s all.”’ 

“I promised you that his staying here 
should never inconvenience you, and you 
have got to prove that it willdoso. Besides, 
it is almost entirely your own fault that it 
has occured. If you had restrained your 
feelings a little this evening, as any pru- 
dent person would have done, you would 
not have excited her to try her influence 
against yours. You are carrying the game 
too far, Quekett. You have spoken rudly to 
my wife, and that is a thing that I cannot 


countenance in you or any one.’’ 


“Oh, yes; of course, my wife. Every- 


thing’s my wife now; and let bygones be 


bygones, and all the past forgotten.’’ 

“TI think bygones should be bygones, 
Quekett, when we can do no good by raking 
them up again.” 

“Not for your own ill-convenience, colonel 
certainly. But to such as me, who have 
held by one family for a space of thirty 
years, and suffered with it as the Lord alone 
knows how, to see a place turned topsy- 
turvy and the servants all helter-skelter to 
please the freaks of a young girl, no one can 
say but it’s trying. Why, there’s not a 
chair or a table in the drawing-room that 
stands in the same place as it used to do; 
and as for the dinners, since she’s been at 
what you call the head of your establishment, 
there’s not been a dinner placed upon the 
table that I’d ask a workhouse pauper to sit 
down and eat with me!” 

** Well, well,”? says Colonel Mordaunt, 
impatiently, “these are my grievances, 
surely,and not yours. If you have no other 
complaint to bring against Mrs. Mordaunt 
than this, 1 am satisfied. But what has it 
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to do with you refusing to take her 
orders ? 

‘*Her orders, indeed!’ says the house- 
keeper, with a sniff. 

**To follow her wishes, then, if you like 
the term better, with respect to so simple a 
thing as having one room or another pre- 
pared for her guests.” 

green room for Oliver,’”’ she in- 


. terrupts, sarcastically, ‘“‘I never heard of 


such a thing.” 

** You, at all events,”’ he answers sternly, 
‘should be the last to raise an objection to 
it.” 

** But I do raise it, colonel, and I shall. 
I say it’s absurd to treat that lad as though 
he was a nobleman (why, you haven’t a 
better room to put the Prince of Wales in if 
he came to visit you); and then to think of 
that 

“Be careful what you say, Quekett. 
Don’t make me too angry. I shall stand 
up for Oliver Ralston ’”»—— 

Oliver Fiddlesticks! 

“* Whatever the rest of the family may 
do; and you, who talk so much of clinging 
to us and being faithful to our interests, 
should uphold, instead of fighting against 
me in this matter. I confess that I cannot 
understand it. You loved his mother, or I 
conclude you did”—— 

‘“* Loved his mother! ” echoed the woman, 
shrilly, as she rises from her chair, “it is 
because I loved his mother, colonel, that I 
hate the sight of him, it is because I re- 
member her innocent girlhood and her 
blighted womanhood, and her broken-hearted 
death, that to hear him speak and see him 


‘smile in his bold way, makes me wish she 


had died before she bad left behind her such 
a mockery of herself. I can’t think what 
she was after not to do it, for she hadn’t 
much to live for at the last, as you know 
well.” 

“Poor Mary!” sighs the colonel. 

** Ah, poor Mary, that’s the way the world 
always speaks of the lucky creatures that 
have escaped from it. I don’t call her poor 
Mary, and turn up the whites of my eyes 
after your fashion, but I can’t live in the 
same house with her son, and so I’ve told 
you before. Either Oliver goes or I go. 
You can take your choice.” 

** But, you are talking at random, Quekett. 
You have got a crotchet in your head about 
Oliver, just as you have a crotchet in your 
head about receiving Mrs. Mordaunt’s orders, 
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and one is as absurd as the other. Just try 
to look at these things in a reasonable light, 
and all would go smoothly.”” . 

But Mrs. Quekett is not to be smoothed 
down so easily.” 

**You can do as you please, colonel, but 
my words stand. You have chosen to keep 
Master Oliver here.” 

“TI could not have done otherwise with- 
out exciting suspicion, would you have me 
blab the story to all the world?”’ he says, 
angrily. 

“Oh, if you go on in this way, colonel, I 
shall blab it myself, and save you the 
trouble. As if it wasn’t enough to have the 
court pulled to pieces before my eyes, and 
to be spoken to as if I was the seum of the 
earth, without being crossed in this fashion. 
You told me just now, colonel, not to make 
you too angry—don’t you do the same by 
me, or I may prove a tougher customer than 
I’ve done yet. Now, do you mean to let 
Oliver stay on here, or no?” 

“J shall let him remain as long as it 
seems proper to myself,” replies her master, 
whose temper is now fairly roused. 

The housekeeper can hardly believe her 
ears. 

* You — will —let — him — remain!” she 
gasps. “ And why don’t you add ‘ accord- 
ing to Mrs. Mordaunt’s wishes?’ ”’ 

**T do add it, Quekett—‘ according to Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s wishes.’ Mrs. Mordaunt is mis- 
tress here, and the length of her guests’ 
visits will be determined by her desire. 
And while she is mistress here, remember 
that I will have her treated by you as a 
mistress, and not as an equal.” 

Quekett stares at him for a moment in 
silent surprise, and then the angry blood 
pumps up into her face, filling her triple 
chins until they look like the wattles of 
an infuriated turkey, and making her voice 
shake with the excitement that ensues. 

** Very well, colonel, I understand you. 
You have said quite enough,” she replies, 
quiveringly. 
~ * Tt is as well you should understand me, 
- Quekett, and I ought to have said all this 
long before. You are angry now, but when 
you have had time to think over it, you will 
see that I am right.” 

“Very well, colonel—that is quite suffi- 
cient—you will have no more trouble on my 
account, I can assure you. And with that 
Mrs. Quekett sweeps out of the dressing- 
room. 
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Colonel Mordaunt doesn’t feel quite com- 
fortable after her departure, it has been - 
too abrupt to leave a comfortable impression 
behind it. But he consoles himself with 
the reflection that he bas done what is right 
(not always a reflection to bring happiness 
with it, by the way, and often accompanied 
by much the same cold comfort presented 
by gruel, or any other nastiness’ that we 


‘ swallow in order to dous good), and seeking 


Irene’s presence again, sleeps the sleep of 
the just, trusting to the morning’s light to. 
dispel much of his foreboding. 

The morning’s light dispels it after this 
wise :— 

Between six and seven Irene is awakened 
by a strange sound at her bedside, some- 
thing between the moaning of the wind and 
a cat’s mew, and jumps up to find her sister- 
in-law standing there, looking as melancholy 
as a mute at a funeral, and sniffing into a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Good gracious, Isabella, what is the 
matter? Is Philip 

But no, Philip is occupying his own place 
of honor, and bas not yet opened his eyes 
upon this wicked world. 

“* What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

**Oh, no, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt; but. 
Mrs. Quekett—I shouldn’t have ventured in 


here, you may be quite sure and here 


Isabella’s virgin eyes are modestly veiled— 
“ except that Mrs. Quekett is—oh, what will 
Philip say?” 

she dead?” demands Irene, witha 
lively interest not quite in accordance with 
the solemn inquiry. 

“Dead! My dear Mrs. Mordaunt, no!” 

“What is the row?” says her brother, 
now awake for the first time. 

“O Philip, Mrs. Quekett is gone! ” 

“Gone! Where to?” 

*T don’t know, but I think to London— 
to Lady Baldwin’s. I tried to stop her, but 
I couldn’t, she would go!” 

** Jubilate!” cries Irene, clapping her 
hands. ‘“‘lamso glad. Isshe really gone? 
It’s too good to be true.” 

**Oh, but my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, she 
was 80 angry and so unkind, she wouldn’t 
even kiss me,” says Isabella, relapsing into 
a fresh series of sniffs. 

** Faugh!” replies Irene. ‘* What a mis- 
fortune! But, Philip had you any idea of 
this ? ” 

** None.” 

“Is it because of what occured last night ?” 
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“T am afraid 

“ Why afraid? We shall do much better 
‘without her. How did she go, Isabella?”’ 

“In the carriage. I knew nothing about 
it till I heard the carriage drive up to the 
door. There is a nine o’clock train to Lon- 
don—I suppose she means to catch that.” 

«In the carriage,” repeats Irene. Philip 
did you ever hear of impertinence such as 


this?” 


“ Well, never mind, my darling, never 
mind it, now,” he replies, soothingly. 
“You see she always has been used to 
have the carriage to drive to the station in 
on these occasions; it is not as though she 
was an ordinary servant, but it won’t occur 
again—or, at all events, for some time,”’ he 
adds, as a provise to himself. ‘* Did Que- 
kett mention how long she is likely to be 
absent, Isabella?” 

“No; she told me nothing. She would 
hardly speak to me—she was very, very 
crotchety,” replies his sister.’ 

“ How I hope she may stay away for- 
ever!’ says Irene. ‘‘Come, Isabella, you 
must let me get up. It will be quite a new 
sensation to go down to breakfast and feel 
there is no chance of meeting that bird of 
evil omen on the stairs.” 

So Miss Mordaunt leaves her brother and 
sister-in-law to their respective toilets, and 
retires, quite overcome by Irene’s boldness, 
and almost shaken in her faith respecting 
the power held by Mrs. Quekett over the 
inhabitants of Fen Court. 


As, some minutes after, the colonel is 


quietly enjoying his matitutinal bath, he is 
almost startled out of his seven senses by 
a violent rapping against the partition which 
divides his dressing-room from his wife’s 
bed-room. 

“My dear girl, what is the matter?” he 
exclaims, as he feels his inability to rush to 
the rescue. 

“ Philip! Philip! with a dozen more raps 
from the back of her hairbrush. ‘“ Look 
here, Philip—may Oliver stay with us now?” 
_ “Yes, yes,” he shouts in answer, “us 
jong as ever you like! Thank heaven, it’s 
nothing worse! ’? he murmurs to himself, as 
he sinks back into his bath. ‘I really 
thought the old witch had repented of her 
purpose and was down on us again.” 


As a whole, the village of Priestley is not 
picturesque in appearance, but it has won- 
derfully romantic looking bits scattered about 
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it here and there, as what country village 
has not? Tumble-down cottages, belong to 


landlords more “near” than thrifty, or | 
rented by tenants whose weekly wages go ~ 


to swell the income of the Dog and Fox, 
with untidy gardens attacked to them, where 
the narrow paths have been almost washed 
away by the spring showers, until they form 
mere gutters for the summer rain, into which 
the heavy blossoms of the neglected rose- 
trees lie, sodden and polluted from the touch 
of earth. Or old-fashioned cottages, built 
half a century before, when bricks and 
mortar were not so scarce as now, and held 
together in a firmer union, and roofs were 
thatched instead of slated. Cottages with 
darker rooms, perhaps, than the more 
modern one possess, because the casements 
are latticed with small diamond-shaped 
panes, of which the glass is green and dingy, 
but which can boast of wide fireplaces and a 
chimney-corner (that inestimable comfort to 
the aged poor, who feel the winter’s draughts 
as keenly as their richer brethern, and have 
been known to suffer from rheumatics), and 
cupboards to stow away provisions in, such 
as are aever thought necessary to build in 
newer tenements. Such cottages as these 
have usually a garden as old-fashioned as 
themselves, surrounded by a low stone wall 
not a stiff straight wall, but a deliciously-ir- 
regular erection, with a large block left every 
here and there, to serve as a‘ stepping-stone 
for such as prefer that mode of ingress to 
passing through the wicket, and of which 
fact stone-crop and creeping-jenny have 
seized base advantage, and taking root, in- 
such profusion that it would be useless now 
to give them notice of eviction. Over the 
wall a regiment of various-tinted hollyhocks 
rear their stately heads, interspersed here 
and there with a bright sunflower, while at 
their feet we find clove-pinks, and thyme, 
and southernwood, and camomile flowers, 
and all the old-world darlings which look so 
sweet, and, ia many cases, smell so nasty, 
but which the old-world garden would not 
be complete. 

All this is very nice, but it is not so wild 
and romantic as the other; indeed, as a rule, 
we may generally conclude that the most 
picturesque places to look at are the least 


of all others in Priestly that an artist would 
select as a subject for his pencil would be 
that of Mrs. Cray the laundress, and it is 
certainly as uncomfortable a home as the 

; 


comfortable to live in. Perhaps the cottage — 
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village possesses, It is not situated in the 
principal thoroughfare—the “street,” as 
Priestley proudly calls it, on account, per- 
haps, of its owning the celebrated Dog and 
Fox—but at the extremity of a long lane 
which divides the settlement into a cross. 
It is, indeed, the very last house before we 
pass into the open country, and chosen, 
doubtless, for its contiguity to the green 
fields which form the washerwoman’s drying- 
grounds. It is a long, low, shambling 
building, more like a barn than a cottage, 
with windows irregularly placed, some in 
the thatched roof, and others on a level with 
one’s knees. It has a wide space in front, 
which once was a garden, but is now only a 
tract of beaten-down earth, like a children’s 
playground, as, indeed, it is. In the centre 
stands an old-fashioned well, large and deep, 
encircled by a high brink of stone work, over 
which ivy grows with such luxuriance that 
it endeavors to climb, and would climb and 
suffocate the very windless were Mrs. Cray’s 
boys and girls not constantly employed in- 
tearing it ruthlessly away. At the side of 
the well is the pigsty, but the pigs share the 
playground with the children, rout away 
amongst the ivy, snuff about the open door, 
try to drink out of Mrs. Cray’s washing-tubs 
and make themselves generally at home. 
On a line-stretching from the cottage to the 
gate, above the heads of this strange com- 
pany, flutter a variety of white and colored 
garments, like the flags on a hoiday-dressed 


frigate, while the projecting wooden porch - 


—a very bower of greenery—contains sev- 
eral evidences of the trade which is being 
driven within. 


“The old home! How little she has 
thought of it of late! Yet she can see it in 
her mind’s eye, as she stands pondering his 
words. It was not a particularly happy 
home to her—the homes of the poor seldom 
are. She had known hunger, and thirst, and 
cold, and, occasionally, the sound of harsh 
words within its limits, yet the memory of 
the dull life she led there seemed very peace- 
ful now, compared to the excited and stormy 


scenes through which she has passed since 
leaving it.” 


Yes! it was the old home that Myra had 
been thinking of three years ago, when Joel 
Cray stood beside her in the fields of Fet- 
terley, and urged her toreturn with him. It 
wes to this old home she flew for refuge 
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from the bitter knowledge of her lover’s 
want of love for her, and it is in this old 
home that we now meet with her again. 

It is at the close of a long hot September 
day, and she is sitting by the open window 
—not attired as we saw her last, in a robe of 
costly material, with her hair dressed in the 
prevailing fashion, and gold ornaments 
gleaming in her ears and ov her breast. 
Myra is arrayed in cotton now; the shawl, 
which is still pinned about her shoulders, is 
of black merino, and the hat, which she has 
just cast upon the table, is of black :traw, 
and almost without trimming. Yet there is 
a greater change in the woman than could 
be produced by any quality of dress—a 
change so vivid and startling, to such as have 
not seen her during this interval of three 
years, as to draw off the consideration from 
everything except herself. 

Her face has fallen away to half its former 
size, so that the most prominent features in 
it are her cheek bones, above which her 
large dark eyes gleam feverishly and hollow. 
Her hair, which used to be so luxuriant, now 
poor and thin, is pushed plainly away behind 
her ears, while her lips are colorless, and 
the bloodless appearance of her complexion 
is only relieved by two patches of crimson . 
beneath her eycs, which make her look as. 
though she had been rouged. Her shape, 
too, once so round and buxom, has lost all 
its comeliness; her print gown hangs in folds 
about her waist and bosom, and she has ac- 
quired a stoop which she never had before. 
Eight-and-tweny—only eight-and-twenty on 
her birthday passed, and brought to this! 
But, as she gazes vacantly at the patch of 
ground in front of her aunt’s cottage, she 
is not thinking of her health—people who 
are dangerously ill seldom do; yet her 
thoughts are bitter. The children are play- 
ing there—five children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, belonging to Mrs. Cray, 
and a little nurse-child of which she has the 
charge. The latter—an infant who has not 
long learned to walk alone—escapes from his 
guardian, who is the youngest of the Crays, 
and attempts to climb the ivy-covered brink 
of the well; more, he manages to hoist his 
sturdy limbs up to the top, and to crawl 
towards the uncovered pit. His guardian 
attempts to gain hold of one of his mottled 
legs; he kicks resistance; she screams, and 
tbe scream arouses Myra from her dream. 
She has just been thinking how little life is 
worth to any one; she sees life in danger of 
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being lost, and flies to preserve it. As she 
reaches the well and seizes hold of the re- 
bellious infant, her face is crimson with 
excitement. 

“Tommy would do it!’’ explains Jenny, 
beginning to whimper with the fright. 

The infant doesn’t whimper, but still kicks 
vigoriously against the sides of his preserver. 

Myra throws down the wooden lid, which 
ought at all times to keep the well covered, 
presses Tommy passionately against her 
breast, then putting him down, with a 
good cuff on the side of the head, to teach 
him better for the future. walks back into 
the cottage, panting. 

“Why did I do it?” she thinks, as she 
leans her exhausted frame upon the table. 
“ What’s the good of life teu him, or me, or 
any one? We had much better be all dead 
together! 

“ Hallo, Myra! ’’ exclalms the voice of her 
Cousin Joel; ‘‘ what, you’re back again, are 
you? Well, I’m right glad to seen you, lass, 
though I can’t say-as you look any the better 


. for your going.” 


He has come in from his “daily labor; 
through the back kitchen, and now stands 
before her, with his rough kind bands placed 
upon her shoulders. 

** Let me look in your face, my dear, and 
read what it says. No news. I thought as 
much. Didn’t I tell you so before ever you 
went?” 

“And if an angel had told me s8o,’’ she 
says, passionately, ‘‘ do you think I should 
have listened to what he said? What’s 
health, or wealth, or peace, or anything to 
me, compared to the chance of finding him 
again, and seeing myself righted? And yet 
you blame me because I can’t make up my 
mind to part with it—the only: thing the 
world has left me.’’ 

“T blame you, my dear? God forbid! 
Only you can’t expect me to see you waist- 
ing all your life running after a shadder, 
without warning you of the consequences. 
You'll wear yourself out, Myra.” 

“ There’s a deal left to wear out,’”’ she 
answers. 

“* Well, you’re not so strong as you ought 
to be, and you know it; all the more reason 
you should hearken to what your friends tell 
you. This makes the sixth time you’ve been 
on the tramp after that ’Amilton.”’ 

“Don’t speak his name!” she says, 
quickly. can’t bear it,” 

“Why don’t you forget it, then ?”’ he 


answers, almost savegely, as he deposits his 
tools in acorner of the room. - 

**O Joel,” she wails, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, ‘*I can’t forget it 
—I wishI could! It seems written in letters 
of fire wherever I turn. -There have I been 
toiling away for the last three months (I 
took the accounts at a large West-end shop 


‘this time), and walking myself off my legs 


between whiles, and yet I can’t hear any- 
thing. I believe I’ve been to the house of 
every Hamilton in London, but it only ended 
indisappointment. I’ve spent all my money 
and had to sell my clothes off my back to 
get home again into the bargain—and here I 
am, just as | went!’”? And Myra throws 
her head down on her outstretched arms, 
and falls to sobbing. 

The sobs melt Joel’s honest heart. 

‘*My poor lamb,” he says, tenderly, 
‘¢ you’d better give it up once and for all— 
it bean’t of no manner of use, And sup- 
pose you found him now!—just suppose, is 
he the man to right you?” 

*‘ Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know!” she 
says, amidst her tears. 

‘* Yes, you do know, only you haven’t the 
courage to speak out. He was sick of you 
three years ago, he told you as much. Is he 
likely to be sweet on you now ?”’ 

But to this question there comes no an- 
swer but hersobs. - 

‘*T was sweet on you long before that, 
Myra,’’ continues her cousin, presently, in 
a low voice; ‘‘ but I ain’t changed towards 
you. Why won’t you let me mend this busi- 
ness? There ain’t much difference between © 
one man and another, but there’s a deal to 
@ woman in an honest name; and that’s 
what I’ll give you to-morrow, my dear, if 
you’ll only make up your mind to it.” i 

“ Don’t, Joel; pray don’t!” 

“ Are you never going to have another 
answer for me save that? One would 
think I wanted to do you a harm by marry- 
ing you. °Taint every one as would do it, 
Myra, but I knows all, and yet I says again, 
TP’ll make an honest woman of you to-mor- 
row, if you’ll choose to be my wife.”’ 

T can't—indeed I can’t!”’ 

‘That ain’t true! You could do it well 
enough, if you choose,”’ replies Joel, moving 
a little away from her. 

Lor’, Myra, are you back again?” in- 
terrupts the coarse voice of Mrs, Cray, as 
she appears: at the kitchen door, with her 
sleeves tucked up to her elbows, and wiping 
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her steaming arms and hands upon her can- 
vas apron. ‘* When did you reach?” 

* About an hour ago,” says the girl, 
wearily. 

* And nowiser than you went, I reckon?” 

“No wiser than I went! ” 

**In course not, you’re a fool for going. 
Trapesing about the country in that fashion 
after a wild-goose chase, when you ought 
to stop at home and look after the children! ”’ 

**T shall stop now.” 

**7’m glad to hearit,1’m sure. I’ve been 
worked to death, between the brats and the 
linen, since you went. And there’s been 
fine changes up at the court, too. The 
colonel’s brought home his lady, and a nice 
looking creetur she is, so I hear, (Joel’s seen 
her—he can tell you); and old Mother Que- 
kett’s gone off in a huff. So mnch the 
better. I don’t wish her good luck, for one, 
but if I see a chance of getting back the 
court washing, why, I shall do it, particular 
if the colonel’s lady is what Joel seems to 
think her. Why, Joel, lad, what’s up with 
you? you look as if you’d had a crack on 
the h P 

Youd better ask Myra,” replies 
sullenly. 
Why, you’re never at loggerheads 
and she not home an hour! Here, Polly, 
lass, bring Tommy over to me, and go and 
see about setting out teain the back kitchen. 
‘The kettle ain’t filled yet. And you sit 
there,”” she continues, to the unfortunate 
Tommy, as she bumps him handsomely down 
on the stone floor tq enforce her command, 
and leaves him there whimpering. At the 
sound of the child’s voice, Myra raises her 
eyes quickly, and glances at him, then turns 
away, with a heavy sigh, and resumes her 
former position. 

“What’s up between you?” demands 
Mrs. Cray of her niece, when she has time 
to revert to the subject in hand. “I sup- 
pose Joel don’t like your ways of going on, 
‘and so you’re huffed at it.” 

“It isn’t that,” replied Myra. * Joel 
wants me to do what's impossible, and he’s 
angry because I tell him so.” 

*“*T wants her to be my wife, mother— 
that’s the long and short of it. I want her 
to give up running back’ards and forrards 
after a will-o’-the-wisp (for if she found that 
fine gentleman as her mind is bent upon to- 
morrer, he’d no more marry her than he 
would you), and bide here at Priestley, and 
bring up an honest man’s children. She 


Cray. 
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knows as I’ve hankered after her for years, 
and that I’d make her a good husband, and 
never throw nothing of what’s gone in her 
teeth. But she has put me off with saying 
it’s impossible. What do you think of 
that?” 

**] think she must be out of her mind not 
to jump at it. Why, here comes as good a 
fellow as ever worked for -his bread, and 
offers to bemean himself by looking over all 
your tricks and making an honest woman of 
you, and you won’t have him. You must be 
mad.” 


‘** Perhaps I am, aunt; but I cannot help 
it.” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish—(sit down 
when I tell you, will yer? or I'll give yer 
something to remember me by!” This 
par parenthese to the little scapegoat Tommy, 
who has dared to rise. Mrs. Cray does not 
only promise—she performs; and the child 
does not only whimper this time—he roars. 

Myra springs up hastily and snatches him 
from her aunt’s hands. 

** How can you be so cruel? You treat 
him like a dog.” 

‘¢ Well, he ain’t of much more value, nor 
half so much use. He cumbers up the place 
terrible, and is a deal of trouble with his 
violent ways. I’ve said more than once 
lately that he is more bother than he is 
worth.” 

_ “ Anyways, you’re paid for him,” retorts 
the other. 

“Do you think I’d keep him without?” 

** Well, you might give a little feeling for 
the money, then. You'll split the child’s 
head open some day.”’ 

‘* And a good job, too, if I did. He ain’t 
likely to be missed.” 

The younger woman’s breast heaves, but 
she does not answer. 

Joel tries to make peace between them. 

**Come! don’t you think no more about 
it Myra. His head ain’t split this time, and 
mother says more than she means.” 

don’t know that, Joel,’? says Mrs. 
“If she scorns you, nothing can’t 
be too hard for her.” 

“ Nothing has ever been to hard for me 
—in your opinion,’”’ replies Myra. ‘1 wish 
I was gone, and out of itall—thatI do. Oh, 
my God!” and with that commences weep- 
ing afresh. But her weakness is soon in- 
terrupted by her aunt’s hurried remon- 
strance. 

“Come, now, shake yourself up, girl! 
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There’s quality coming up the path. 
Joel, who can it be?” 

“ Blest if it ain’t the colonel’s lady!” 

And before they have time to more than 
realize the fact, Irene’s tap has sounded on 
the half-opened door, and her voice is ask- 
ing for admission. Joel, very red in the 
face, stands bolt upright in the chimney- 
place. Myra hastily passes her hand across 
her eyes, and turns her head another way, 
while Mrs. Cray advances to receive the 
visitor with her forgiving nurse-child hiding 
his head in her skirts. 

‘Are you Mrs. Cray?” demands Irene. 

“Yes mum.” Mrs. Cray, remembering 
her last interview with Mrs. Quekeit, and 
ignorant as to what dealings the court 
people may now wish to have with her, is 
rather stiff and reserved at first, and stands 
upon her dignity. 

‘*T have come to ask if you can do mea 
favor, Mrs. Cray. I have some friends 
staying with me who want some muslin 
dresses got up in a hurry for a flower-show 
at Fenton, and thé court laundress eannot 
undertake to let us have them by Wednes- 
day. Could you?” 

“Well, that depends a deal upon what 
they are like, mum,’ replies Mrs. Cray 
whereupon follows a vivid description of 
puffs; and flounces, and laces, quite un- 
necessary to the well-doing of my story. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t give you 
satisfaction, mum,’ is the laundress’s con- 
cluding sentence, ‘ for it won’t be the first 
time as I’ve worked for the court gentlefolk 
by @ many.” 

“Indeed! I never heard your name till 
this afternoon, when my maid mentioned it 
to me.” 

“That’s likely enough, mum. I don’t 
suppose you would go to hear it mentioned, 
but I worked for the court for four years 
all the same. And it was a hard day for 

, me, with all my poor children (six of them, 
if there’s one,) when I got turned away for 
asking my due.” 

‘“* Who turned you away, Mrs. Cray?” 

“Why, bless you, mum, Mrs. Quekett, as 
was mistress of the court then—who else 
should have done it ?—and only because I 
wanted my three weeks’ money, as I believe 
was lining her own pockets all the time. 
It’s been a heavy loss to me, mum. But 
where’s the use of talking, when a woman 
like that, as no one in the village has a good 
word for, is queen, and nothing less? You 


Here, 


will hardly believe it, mum, but she ordered 
me straight out of the house then and 
there, and forbid even the servants to send 
me their bits of things—and that was a 
couple or more pounds a quarter out of my 
pocket, let alone the other.” 

Irene grows rather red during this ha- 
rangue, and stands with her eyes on the 
floor, trying to break the tip of her parasol 
by digging it into a dusty crevice between 
the flags. She does not relish hearing this 
common woman speak the truth, and as 
soon as there was a break in the conversa- 
tion she resents it. 

‘© Well, Quekett is not mistress of the 
court now, Mrs. Cray, as I suppose I need 
not tell you, and her likes and dislikes are 
nothing whatever to me. We shall often 
have friends staying with us, and the wash- 
ing is likely to be more than our laundress 
can do. At all events, I can promise you 
shall have back the servants’ linen; and, if 
I am satisfied with the way in which you 
get up the dresses I speak of, you shall 
have some of mine also.” 

* Oh, thank you, mum, kindly! I saw you 
was a real lady the minute I set eyes on 
you; and as for my son there, who’s seen 
you a many times, ‘ Mother,’ he says to 
me 

‘* Yes, yes!” interrupts Irene, anxious to 
cut short so embarrassingan eulogium, “‘ and 
I shall be sure to have the dresses by Wed- 
nesday, shall I not?” 

“We can let the lady have them by 
Wednesday, can’t we, Myra?” says Mrs. 
Cray, appealing to her niece. “This is 
Monday, and you feels well enough to help, 
don’t you.” 

Yes, I’ll help,” is the listless answer. 

“Is that your daughter? Is she ill?” 
demands Irene. 

“‘She’s my niece, mum, and but a poor 
creetur just now—there’s no denying of it.” 

‘* Indeed, she does look very ill!” says 
Irene, sympathizingly, as she approaches 
Myra’s side, and gazes with sad interest at 
the girl’s hollow cheeks and staring eyes, 
in which the traces of tears are still visible. 
** Do you suffer any pain.” 

At first Myra is disposed to answer rudely, 
o1 not at all. She is sensitively alive to the 
fact of her altered appearance, and always 
ready to take umbrage at any allusion made 
to it, but she looks up into the kind face 
that is bent over hers, and feele forced to 


‘be curteous even against her own will. 


“* None now, sometimes I do.”’ 

“Where is it? You do not mind my ask- 
ing, do you? Perhaps I might send you 
something that would do you good.”’ 

‘* Here,” replies Myra, pressing her hand 
just below her collar bones; ‘‘ at night, when 
the cough’s bad, and I can’t sleep for it. I 
sometimes feel as though I should go mad 
with the pain here.”’ 

** And what kind of a pain is it?” 

“ It’s just a gnawing—nothing more, and 
I’m a little sore sometimes.” 

“And she can’t eat nothing, poor dear,” 
interposes Mrs. Cray. ‘‘ She turns against 
meat and pudding as though they was poison, 
but she drinks water by the gallon. I’m 
sure the buckets of water as that girl have 
drunk 

“And does not washing make you 
worse ?”’ again inquired Irene. | 

* Sometimes; but I don’t stand at it long 
—I can’t.” 

* And how do you employ your time, then, 
Myra?” 

“Tm just home from a job in London, 
ma’am. I’m good at keeeping accounts and 
such like—it’s what I’ve been brought up 
to; but it tried me rather this hot weather, 
and I’m glad to be back in Priestley again.”’ 

“She ain’t fit for nothing of that sort 
now,”’ interpolates Mrs. Cray. 

“T dare say not. She must take care of 
herself till she gets stronger,”’ says Irene, 
cheerfully. “I will send you some soup 
from the court, Myra—perhaps that will 
tempt you to eat. And are you fond of 
reading? Would you like to have some 
books?” 

**Oh, she’s a fine scholar, mum!” again 
puts in Mrs. Cray. ‘* Many ‘and many’s the 
time I’ve thought we’d given her too much 
larning; but her poor uncle that’s dead and 
gone used to say Here she interrupted 
herself to give her skirts a good shake. 
Get out of that, do, you varmint!] What 
do you mean by hanging on to me after that 
fashion ?’’ which adjuration is succeeded 
by the appearance of Tommy’s curly head 
and dirty face in the full light of day. 

** Whose child is that ?”’ cries Irene, sud- 
denly. 

The question is so unexpected, that no 
‘one seems inclined to answer it. Joel 
changes feet awkwardly upon the hearth, 
which he has never quitted, and Myra turns 
around in her chair and looks full into 
Trene’s face, whose eyes are riveted upon 
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the child, still clinging for protection to the 
skirts of his nurse. 

Mrs. Cray is the first to find her tongue. 

** What! this boy, mum, as is banging on 
my gown in this ill-convenient fashion ? 
But, Lor’! children will be children,” she 
continues, as she puts her hand on Tommy’s 
head and pushes him forward for Irene’s 
better inspection. ‘* Well, he’s not mine, 
though I lovk on him most as my own. To 
tell truth, he’s a nuss-child.”’ 

‘“*A nurse-child! You are paid for keep- 
ing him; but who, then, are his parents?” 
_ “They’re very respectable people, mum 
—quit@ zentlefolks, as you may say. I 
think his pa’s in the grocery line; but I 
couldn’t speak for certain. My money is 
paid regular, and that’s all.I have to look 
after.” 

**Oh, of course—of course! 
is his name? ”’ 

‘*He’s called Tommy, mum. 
speak to the lady, Tommy. 

** But his surname ? ” 

‘* Well, we haven’t mueh call here to use 
his other name, mum, and I’m sure it’s 
almost slipped my memory. What’s the 
name as the gentleman writes as owrs 
Tommy, Joel? ”’ she continues, appealing in 
rather a conscious manner to her son. 

**T don’t know. You’d better ask Myra,” 
he replies, gruffly. 

** Brown,’’ says Myra, quickly; ‘the 
child’s name is Brown. You might go to 
remember as much as that, aunt.”’ 

* Oh, it doesn’t signify! ”’ interrupts Irene, — 
who perceives she has stumbled on an un- 
welcome subject, ‘‘ it is of no consequence.” 
And then, in her fresh summer dress, she 
kneels down on the uncovered stone floor, 
that has been trampled by dusty feet all day 
long. ‘*Come here, Tommy. Won’t you 
come and speak to me? Look what pretty 
things I have here.” And she dangles her 
watchchain, with its bunch of glittering 
charms, before his eyes. 

Tommy cannot resist the bait. Curiosity 
casts out fear, and in another moment his 
deep blue eyes are bent greedily upon the 
flashing baubles, while his dirty little fingers 
are leaving their dull impress pen locket, 
and seal. 

“ Oh, dear, mum, he ain’t fit as you should 


-And—what 


Go and 


touch h him, and his feet are trampling the 


edge of your gound. Here, Jenny; make 
haste and put Tommy under the pump till 
the lady looks at him.’’ 
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No; no, pray don’t! He is doing no 
harm.” 

So the dirty little fellow is left in peace; 
while the lady takes stock ef his eyes, and 
mouth, and hair. Once, ia his ecstasy at 
finding a gold fish amongst her treasures, 


he raises his eyes suddenly to hers, and she 


darts forwards as suddenly and kisses him. 
Then, becoming aware that she has done 
something rather out of the common, and 
that Mrs. Cray, and Joel, and Myra are 
looking at her with surprise, [rene rises to 
her feet, dragging the bunch of charms far 
out of disappointed Tommy’s reach, and 
with a heightened color, stammers some- 
thing very like an apology. 

“I like little children,” she says, hur- 
riedly; ‘*and—and—he has very blue eyes. 

, Are you fond of lollipops, Tommy ? ” 

“I want the fiss,” says Tommy, from 
behind Mrs. Cray’s gown again. 

“Oh, fie! then you can’t have it. Now 
be’ave yourself, or I’ll give you a good hid- 
ing,” isthe gentle rejoiner. 

Irene feels very much inclined to give him 
the “* fiss,”” but has sufficient sense to know 
it wonld be a very foolish thing to do; so 
she takes a shilling out of her purse instead. 

“See, Tommy; a beautiful bright new 
shilling! Won't you go and buy some lolli- 
pops with 

Tommy advances his hand far enough to 
grab ‘the coin, and then retreats in silence. 

“Say ‘thankye’ to the lady,” suggests 
Mrs. Cray. 

“Say ‘thankye’ at once; d’ye hear?” 
And a good shake is followed by an equally 
good cuff on the small delinquent’s head. 

“Oh, don’t strike him!’ cries Irene, ear- 
nestly,‘‘ pray don’t strike him; he is but a 
baby. Poor little Tommy! I am sure he 
will say thank you when he knows me 
better.” 

“You’re too good to him, mum; you 
can’t do nothing with children without hit- 
ting °em now and then; which you will find 
when you have a young family of your own.” 

“I must go now. My friends.are waiting 
for me,’”’ says Irene, whose color has risen 
at the last illusion. ‘* Good-evening, Mrs. 
Cray. Send up for the dresses to-night, and 
the cook shall give you some soup at the 
same time for your niece.”’ 

But she has. not long stepped over the 
threshold before Myra is after her; and 
they meet by the ivy-covered well. 

** You’ll—you’ll be coming this way again, 


won’t you?” says the girl, panting even 
with that slight effort. 

“If you wish it, certainly. Would you 
like me to come and see you, Myra?”’ 

‘* Very much. There are few faces here 
look at me as yours does.’” 

“* My poor girl! then I will come, with the- 
greatest pleasure.” 

““ Soon ? ” ; 

‘Very soon.’ And so they part; and 
Irene joins Mary Cavendish and Oliver 
Ralston, who had been walking up and down 
the green lane outside the outings, waiting 
for her. 

‘* What a time you’ve been! ” 

“Have 1? There’s a poor young woman. 
there in consumption, or something of the 
sort, who interested me. And such a dear 
little child! a nurse-child of Mrs. Cray’s. I 
stayed to talk to them.” 

‘* How long is it since you developed a. 
love for children, Irene ?”’ says Mary Cav- 
endish, laughing. “I did not think they 


- were at all in your line.” 


“I never disliked them; and this baby 
has such beautiful earnest eyes.” 

‘It is remarkable what lovely eyes some 
of the children of the poor have. I remem- 
ber, when I was at Berwick 

“ Let us get over the stile here; it leads: 
to the Court by a much shorter way,’ ex- 
claimes Irene, interrupting her cousin in the 
rudest manner in the world. But so is Miss 
Cavendish always interrupted if she ventures 
to make the slightest reference to her visit. 
of the summer. She has been dying, heaps 
of times, to relate all the glories of that. 
period to Irene, but she has never been able 
to advance further than the fact that they 
took place. The mere name of Berwick is 
sufficient to send Mrs. Mordaunt out of the 
room or—as in the present instance—over 
the stile. 


Irene cannot get the remembrance of poor 
Myra’s hollow features and attenuated figure 
out of her head. It forms the staple sub- 
ject of her conversation at the dining-table, 
and she talks of it all the evening, while her 
guests are rambling about the garden and 
shrubbery; and she is sitting on a bench with 
her husband in the dusk. 

“It is very sad,’ says Colonel Mordaunt, 
for about the fiftieth time, “‘ and I’m very. 
glad that you should have fallen in with her, 
my dear. It is in such cases that the rich 
can do so much to help the poor. Sickness. 


‘ 
] 
} 


by every luxury; it must be twice as hard 
‘when one is deprived of the necessaries of 


life.” And he continues to puff solemnly 


‘into the evening air. 

“Yes,” says Irene, leaning up against 
‘him; “ and you should see how thin and pale 
‘she is, Philip. Her bones look as though 
‘they were coming though her skin. And 
‘she has no appetite, her aunt says. I have 
ordered cook to sent her down some soup 
and jelly.” 

** Quite right. I am afraid you would find 
several more in the same condition if you 
were to look for them. Country poor are 
‘too proud to beg.”’ 

*T will make a point of looking. But I 
mever saw any one so terribly thin before. 
And her eyes are hollow, poor thing!” 

* You seem te have taken a great fancy to 
this girl, Irene.”’ 

“She has awakened a great interest in 
me, though I cannot tell why. She seeme 
‘more than ill—she looks unhappy.”’ 

“And have you told Colonel Mordaunt 
about the child you took ‘such a fancy to?”’ 
‘laughs Mary Cavendish, who is loitering 
ear enough to hear the last words. “ It’s 
a new thing for Irene to be running after 
‘babies, isn’t it, Colonel Mordaunt ?” 

Irene flushes; it is not so dark but he can 
‘see the change, and a new tenderness creeps 
over him. 

“What baby, darling?’’ he says, as he 
‘presses her closer to him. Irene is vexed at 
the turn in the conversation; she is not a 
bit sentimental, and she cannot affect to be 
80. 

Tt was not a baby,” she replies, almost 

old. ” 

“ And you took a fancy to it—why ?” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s why has a totally 
different bearing to the “‘why”’ that falls 
upon Irene’s ears. She grows scarlet, and 
almost starts away from him. 

* Whyl—why!— For noparticular reason 
—only—because—I don’t care for children 
‘in general, I know—but—but 

While she is hammering out a reasonable 
answer, her husband supplies it. 

“But you thought,” he whispers, close 
into her ear, “that some day you might 

such a child of your own, Irene.”’ 

“I—I thought— Good heavens, no! I 
never thought anything of the kind!” she 
exclaims, aloud. And then, out of sheer 
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ds bad enough to bear when we are surrounded * 


nervousness, she laughs. The laugh grates 
on Colonel Mordaunt*s ear; he draws him- 
self away, not offended but hurt, 

“Tf such a prospect holds no charms for 
you, Irene, you might keep the unpleasant 
truth to yourself. It is not necessary to 
laugh at me.” 

** Laugh!—did I laugh ?”’ she replies, still 
tittering. ‘I’m sure I didn’t knew it. I 
don’t think I quite know what I did do.” 
And with this, the incomprehensible crea- 
ture falls to crying, not heavily, but in a 
smart little shower of tears that savor 
strongly of the hysterical. Colonel Mor- 
daunt does not know what to make of it; he 
has been little used vo women, and this one 
seems to him, at times, a mystery; but he 
adopts the safe course; he throws his arms 
about her neck and begs her not to think , 
any more about it. And, apparently, Irene’ 
adopts his advice, for she dries her eyes, 
and flits away from his side, and the next 
minute he hears her light laugh ringing out 


. through the shrabbery at some jest of 


Oliver Ralston’s. 
They are a very happy party at Fen Court 
now; even Isabelle Mordaunt seems to have 
crept out of her shell, and to dare to enjoy 
herself after a demurely quiet fashion. And 
as for Colonel Mordaunt, he has been a dif- 
ferent man since rid of the presence of the 
awful Mrs. Quekett. Not that he was quite 
himeelf for some days after the housekeep- 
er’s summary departure. A gloomy dread 
seemed hanging over him at that time, for 
which Irene was unable to account. But at 
the end of a fortnight, Mrs. Quekett’s tem- 
Ving evaporated with change of air, 
she thought fit to send her master a letter, 
written as though nothing unpleasant had 
happened between them, which intimated 
her whereabouts, and wound up with her 
compliments to his ** good lady.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s mind was instantly 
relieved, and the next post took back a 
lengthy epistle in reply. Irene saw neither 
of these letters, nor wished to do so; but she 
could not help, observing how much more 
at ease her husband appeared to be after 
receiving and despatching them. 

And with the fear of Mrs. Quekett’s ever- 
lasting displeasure lifted off his mind, 
Colonel Mordaunt became pleasanter and 
more lively than she had seen him since 
their marriage. He petted Irene all day 
long, chaffed Isabella, and appeared thor- 
oughly to enjoy the companionship of Oliver, 


as though, in the affection of these three, 
he had he all desired in this life to make him 
happy. 

His wife had begun to wish that it could 
go on thus forever, and that they had no 
friends coming to break in upon their domes- 
tie felicity. But the guests have arrived, 
and the unruffied intercourse is continued, 
and Irene is being carried quietly along the 
stream of life as though she had left all 
its storms behind her, and there were no 
black clouds gathering in the future. 


Colonel Mordaunt is of an exceedingly 
benevolent nature; he takes great interest 
in the poor of the parish, and never neglects 
an opportunity of sympathizing with or re- 
lieving them; but after a while he does grow 
very sick of the name of Myra Cray. It 
appears as though hie wife were always 
harping on it; every topic, from whatever 
point started, veers round, in some myster- 
ious manner, to the sick girl at the laun- 
dress’s cottage; and whenever he misses 
Irene, he is sure to hear that she has ‘ just 
run down”? to the end of the village with a 
book or a pudding. At last he grows fidgety 
on the subject. 

‘* You are, surely, never going out in this 
broiling sun! ’’ he exclaims, one hot morning 
in October, as he meets his wife arrayed for 
walking, a basket of fruit on one arm, and a 
bottle of wine under the other. ‘I cannot 
allow it, Irene. You will get fever or some- 
thing of the sort; you must wait till the day 
is cooler.” 

“Oh, I can’t wait, Philip,” she says, 
coaxingly, ‘‘ for poor Myra is so much worse. 
She broke a blood-vessel last night, and 
they have just sent up to tell me so.” 

** What good can you do by going down ?”” 

“*] don’t know; but I think she will feel 
my presence to beacomfort. She has taken 
a great fancy to me, you know. Besides, I 
want to carry her a few grapes.’’ 

“ Send them by a servant. I cannot have 
you risk your health by encountering such 
fatigue for any one. 

“It will not fatigue; and I want to see 
Myra myself.” 

‘“* Take the pony-chase, then.” 

“No, indeed! Before your lazy grooms 
will have put the harness together, I shall 
be by her bedside.”” And running past him, 
she takes her way down to the village. 

Colonel Mordaunt is vexed. He likes his 
wife to be interested in the parishioners, 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


but her visits of late have been confined to 
the Crays—who are generally considered: 
to be the least deserving of them all. Be- 
sides, he argues, the house is full of guests, 
to whom she owes more attention than is. 
consonant with absenting herself from their 
company at all hours of the day. When 
they meet at luncheon, consequently he is 


_ what is termed a little ‘‘ put out;” but she 


to too full of her portege to notice it. 

‘* Poor Myra!” she sighs, as she takes her 
seat at the table. ‘“‘I am afraid there is 
little hope for her; she is so weak, she can- 
not speak above a whisper.” : 

‘* She oughtn’t to be allowed to speak at 
all, after having broken a_blood-vessel,’” 
says her husband, shortly. ‘‘ Will you take. 
a cutlet, Irene ? 

** No—nothing, thank you. I couldn’t 
eat; my whole mind is absorbed by the 
thought of that poor girl.” ; 

‘*But you are not going to allow it to 
spoil your luncheon, are you? Running 
about all the morning, and eating nothing 
on the top of it. The end of it will be, you 
will be ill.” 

** Not while there is work for me to do— 
as there ever 

‘¢ Nonsense!” you talk of it as though it 
were a duty. It isa much greater duty for 
you to eat when your husband asks you to 
do so.”’ 

“Don’t ask me, then, dear Philip; for I 
really can’t.’’ 

He does not press her, bnt directs his 
attention to the rest of the company; while 
she leans back in her chair, pale, pensive, 
and almost entirely silent. : 

** You won’t go out again?” he says to 
her, as the meal is concluded and they rise 
from the table. 

**Oh, no! I don’t think so.” 

‘* Go, then, and lie down, my dear. You 
have been too much excited. I never saw 
you more overcome.”’ 

“J think I will lie down, just for an hour 
or two. My head aches terribly.” 

Then his trifling annoyance vanishes, and 
he is all sympathy and tenderness; support- 
ing her up-stairs with his arm around her 
waist, and coaxing and petted her like a sick 
child, until she has exchanged her dress for 
e cool wrapper, and laid down on her bed; 
when he steps about the room, on tiptoe, 
like a woman, pulling down the blinds, and 
putting everything within her reach that he 
thinks she may require. 
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** I shall be back by six, my own darling,”’ 
he whispers, in farewell; ‘‘and I hope you 
will have had a good sleep by that time.”’ 

“1 dare say I shall,” she murmurs, 
dreamily; and then he leaves her. At the 
appointed hour he is back again, and enter- 
ing the room cautiously, for fear of startling 
her, finds all the blinds drawn up, and 
Phebe sitting by the open window, stitch- 
ing a rent in one of her mistress’ dresses. 

** Mrs.» Mordaunt gone down?” he says, 
interrogatively. 

* Yes. I believe she’s gone out, sir.” 

“Out. Not out of doors again ?” 

**] think so, sir. A message came up 
from Cray’s for my missus, about four 
- clock, and she put on her things at once 
and went to them. I believe the young 
woman’s sent for her, sir.”’ 

**Too bab! too bad!” exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt, angrily—though referring more 
to the Cray’s than Irene. ‘ But I suppose 
she will be back to dinner.’’ 

**I suppose so, sir. My missus said she 
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would wear a white muslin this evening 
and I was just stitching this one together 
for het.” 

But dinner-time arrives, and they are all 
assembled in the dining-room, and still the 
mistress of the house is absent. 

“It is close upon seven; she must be 
here directly,’ remarks Colonel Mordaunt, 
though uneasily. 

‘* A note from Mrs. Cray’s, if you please, 
sir,” says the footman, placing a crumpled 
piece of paper before him. 

He opens it and reads:— 


‘* DEAR PHILIP,—Pray don’t wait dinner 
for me. It is impossible that I can come 
home just yet. Yours, IRENE.”’ 


“Serve the dinner at once!” exclaims 
Colonel Mordaunt, in a voice of real dis- 
pleasure, as he tears up the note into a 
dozen fragments and casts them into the 
empty grate behind him. 


(To be continued.] 
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MEMORY. 


By May Phillips. 


HEN first we met, the Summer sun shone fair 
Upon the royal roses rich and sweet, 
And kissed to gold the glory of your hair, 
And lingered on the daisies at your feet. 
Oh, golden sun! Oh, roses’ sheen! 
Oh, sweet blue smiling sky! 
Oh, the life of Love that might have been! 
Oh, blissful days gone by! 


When last we met, the Autumn breeze blew chill 
And shook the dying roses from their hold. 
We had loved fondily, tenderly; but still 
Love is not deathless—and your love grew cold. 
Oh, wailing wind! Oh, faded flow’rs! 
Oh, gray and shadowed sky! 


Death was the end of our rose-crowned hours 
And happy days gone by. 
When next we meet—ah, no; we meet no more— 
No more stand hand in hand and heart to heart! 
Fain had lingered on Love’s golden shore 
With thee; but Fate has swept our lives apart. 
Oh, meeting sweet! Oh, parting drear! 
Oh, sun-kissed sands of Love! 
Will the flow’rs and hopes that wither here 
_ Bloom fresh in the worlds above ? 


DREAMS AND PERCEPTIVE ILLUSIONS. 


REAMS form a world of their own, 
with no discoverable links binding 
them to the other facts of human experience. 
The very name suggests something far dis- 
tant and shrouded in mystery; to the memory 
phantoms and apparitions are conjured up; 
the sleeper feels he has been the actor in 
_ scenes no less real that those of walking 
moments although the sights and sequence 
of events are of an unknown realm. The 
mind not drawing its knowledge from with- 
out will be free to follow the wildest play of 
the imagination, and will reflect the indivi- 
dual’s temperament, and mental history. 
The interpretation of the different sensations 
will depend on the sleeper’s character, for 
during sleep every man has a world of his 
own, although when awake we all have a 
common world, 

Authorities differ as to whether the nerve- 
centres are ever 80 lowered as to break the 
continuity of our conscious life. While the 
meta-physician holds that the soul as a spirit- 
ual body can never be inactive, the psycho- 
logist and physiologist teach the doctrine of 
deep unconscious sleep. Against the theory 
of unbroken mental activity it is urged that 
many never dream. This objection may be 
answered by remembering that our sleeping 
life is so different from our waking life that 
what occurs in the former may readily be 
forgotten in the latter. The fact that on 
being suddenly roused most persons are 
found to be dreaming, is probably due to 
the dream being developed during the mo- 
ments of awakening. A man may resolve 
to awake at a certain hour, and succeed in 
doing so, but his success is manly owing to 
his being in a state of mental perturbation 
which renders him liable to be disturbed by 
slight stimuli. The truth appears to be that 
& minimum degree of intensity is always 
present in the nervous substance, and this 
is especially the rule where we lose all recol- 
lection of the dream. We awake in the 
night, the remembrance is clear; in the 
morning, all traces has disappeared. 

The brain is not only the organ of thought, 
but it equally stimulates and directs our 
whole body during our waking moments. 
In sleep, however, the brain is relatively 
torpid, and the movements taking place 
then almost entirely depend upon the spinal 


cord and peripheral ganglia, the brain re- 
taining its conscious and automatic actions, 
although losing its stimulating power. By 
physiologists the spinal cord is regarded 
under a twofold aspect; it is a conductor, 
and transmits messages to the brain, and 
brings back the motor excitation; as a nerve- 
centre it is the seat of reflex action, and 
these reflex actions are automatic, uncon- 
scious, and co-ordinated. Retlex actions are 
movements in parts of the body brought 
about by sensations coming from that part 
and acting through the intermediary of some 
nerve-centre otherthanthe brain. Therefiex 
act is physiological, and differs from the in- 
telligent act, which is psychological, in the 
fact that the former is unconscious and the 
latter conscious. Some authorities state 
that ‘‘ where there can be no consciousness 
because the brain is wanting, there is, in 
spite of appearances, only mechanism.”’ 
Others observe: ‘‘ Where there is clearly 
selection, reflection, and physical action, 
there must also be consciousness in spite of 
appearances.” 

Dreams are classified with hallucinations, 
as they have no basis of actual impression 
for their starting-point; whereas illusions 
have, and the parallelism between dreams 
and insanity has been pointed out by Kant, 
who remarks “ that the madman is a dreamer 
awake.” 

The day-dreamer and castles in the air 
built by every one of an imaginative nature 
are for more extravagant than the false be- 
liefs of the insane; with the sane however, 
the dream scenery does not last long and 
the stimulus of light and sound soon dis- 
solves it. A nightmare gives us a very good 
idea of what an insane delusion is like. 
The ancient Greeks believed that their 
dreams were pictures laid bare to the eye 


‘of the soul by some of the gods. The Afri- 


can savage holds that in dreaming his higher 
self then travels to unfamiliar lands; the 
North American Indian believes that map 
possesses two souls, and during sleep one 
remains in the body, while the other rambles 
at pleasure through unknown regions; the 
Dyak, that there is one soul which is absent 
during sleep, and that the dreams represent 
what is seen by that soul in its wanderings. 
Others believe that dreams are sent by the 
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good spirit presiding over our destiny to 
warn us of an impending danger; and many 
to-day hold this view, although modern 
science, by careful study of the close con- 
nection existing between mental life and 
bodily operations, has attempted to solve 
the problem by proving that our dream- 
imagery is mostly drawn from our every- 
day experiences. The power which cements 
into a coherent mass our disconnected 
dream- is called ‘‘ creative fancy,” 
and this is said to be derived from the fan- 
tastical force of the soul. 

Internal or external nervous stimulation 
is a great source of dreams. Scherner re- 
lates the case of a love-sick youth who was 
allowed to whisper his name in the ear of 
his obdurate mistress while she slept, with 
the result that she contracted the habit of 
dreaming of him, which led to a happy 
change in her feeling towards him. 

A cold foot suggests an image of ice and 
snow. Moonbeams will sometimes leads 
those of a highly religious temperament to 
believe that they are visited by angels. 
Over-eating at supper will cause dreams of 
a terrifying nature. The sensation of being 
grasped by some invisible being is due to 
the sleeper seizing his own arm. When we 
attempt to flee from some approaching dan- 
ger, and cannot, the limbs are lying in an 
awkward position, and a certain amount of 
muscular strain is present, The horrible 
feeling of falling down from some height is 
caused by the involuntary extension of the 
sleeper’s foot. Change of pressure on the 
retina will develop lovely plains bedecked 
with beautiful flowers and tenanted by birds 
of gorgeous plumage. Where we believe 
we are being crushed by some great weight, 
the cause is most likely due either to the 
closeness of the air or the mouth being cov- 
ered with the bed-clothes. The throbbing 
of an aching tooth has been mistaken for 
the stride of an avenging giant. If our skin 
is acting abnormally, and at the same time 
there is a subjective visual stimulus, the 
resultant is a combination of both; and we 
imagine there is an insect creeping over us. 
If a tale rivets our attention it tends to 
awaken a vivid recollection of the facts dis- 
closed, and may thus easily lead to a dream. 
It is not only one’s own daily experiences 
which supply the ground-work of our dreams, 
but the thoughts communicated by others to 
us are also woven into the scenery of our 
sleeping life, and this is advanced to explain 


the peculiar fact of our dreaming of persons 
or places of which we have no individual 
experience. 

1 am inclined to believe, however, that in 
dream-imagery the delicate threads and 
shadowy strands of hereiditary memory, 
which in our waking moments are prevented 
from acting by the energy of the coherent 
groups of impressions received from the 
world by our sense organs, now make known 
their concealed power. Strange forms are 
visible; events not known to us in waking 


life are seen to follow one another in regular — 


order, and careful reflection will not bring 
to light any link that will connect them with 
our waking hours. 

We have most of us at times felt a sense 
of familiarity on visiting a new locality, 
although we cannot recall when, where, or 
under what circumstances we have before 
seen it. Is it too much to ask one to be- 
lieve that in such a case our memory is 
restoring some fragments of our past an- 
cestral life? Perhaps of a time even as 
remote as when our ancestors used small 
lezenge-shaped arrow-heads and a hatchet 
made of flint! A period when the mighty 
Mammoth and the Cave bear roamed in 
almost undisturbed freedom through the 
primeval forests! 


Perceptive illusions are false, or rather, 
mistaken perceptions of the senses; some- 
thing is seen or heard; but that which the 
person thinks he sees or hears is not real 
but false. A hallucination is also a false 
perception of the senses, but is entirely 
subjective and is not due to any excitation 
from the outer world. Thus, when a map 
sees a stump of a tree and mistakes it for 
an apparation, he is suffering from an illu- 
sion; but if there is no stump, and he pictures 
to himself the ghost, he is the victim of a 
halluacination. I am not here discussing 
the truth of the theory of the idealist; who 
looks upon those who believe in an external 
world as existing and not depending on our 
perception of it, as suffering from a grand 
illusion of sense. The real, I hold, is the 
truth, as it exists for average man, free 
from individual bias and special circum- 
stances favorable to error. When a person 
says of an object that it isa tree, we know 
what he means, whether it involves an ex- 
ternal fact or is illusory. Optical illusions, 
which are caused by the reflection and re- 
fraction of light, are not peculiar to the 
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individual, but arise in all when placed 
under similiar conditions. A stick half 
immersed in water always looks broken, 
simply on account of the bending of the rays 
of light. 

As far as the appearance of images and 
their mode of action are concerned, the 
waking state is similiar to the dreaming. 
In the former condition the images are not 
objective; they appear and disappear by the 
immediate association of ideas, time and 
space being modified as they are in dreams; 
but whereas in dreaming the things seen 
are supposed to have a real existence, in 
waking they remain ideas. It occasionally 
happens, however, that these ideas do not 
remain as mere thoughts, but become 8.) 
intense that they are held as real, and this 
result is more likely to take place when we 
abandon ourselves toa deep train of thought, 
and being absorbed are by our inattention 
unconscious; and the same condition of mind 
is established as in dreaming. When think- 
ing of persons or places they are often 
imaged before us with such distinctness that 
weare startled. These vivid but momentary 
hallucinations are not morbid, for they are 
seen by those who are sane but happen to 
be strongly excited by anger, sorrow or 
hope. Dante, Milton, Goethe and other 
gifted with an intense imagination, uncon- 
sciously regarded as real the characters they 
created. Talma declared that he was able 
to transform his audience into skeletons, 
thereby giving greater force to his acting, 
and Abercromby relates the case of a man 
who could, by strongly fixing his attention, 
call up any vision with such vividness that 
it seemed real. Thus, then, there is no 
hard and fast line between sleeping and. 
waking. 

All forms of illusions are due to carelessly 
performed synthesis, as when a man on a 
summer’s day looks in a stream and ‘sees ”” 
the delicious coolness, thus performing an 
act of imaginative construction. To the 
impression which his sense of sight gives 
him he adds what prior experience has be- 
queathed to his mind. ‘In perception,” 
says Scully, ‘*the material of sensation is 
acted on by the mind, which embodies in its 
present attitude all the results of its pas 
growth.” 

The state called ‘‘ hypnagogic hullucina- 
tion,”’ is that in which the images appear to 
be réal although the subject is still partially 
awaké, Every thought then assumes body 
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and form, and when awakening from a vivid 
dream, the figures of our dream are some- 
times seen moving and projected against 
the wall. 
The following is a good example of an illu- 
sion. ‘‘On a small three-legged table be- 
side my bed,’’ says Vignole, ‘there was a 
little oval mirror, on which hung a woman’s 
cap, which fell partly over the glass, there 
was also an easy-chair, on which I had 
thrown my shirt before going to bed, while 
my shoes were as ususl on the floor. I 
awoke towards morning, and as I chanced 
to look around the large room in the un- 
certain light of a night-light which was 
almost burnt out, my eyes fell upon the 
easy-chair. Immediately I seemed to see a 
head above it, corresponding to the mirror, 
and a vague confused image of a person 
seated there. On further examination, the 
face and person stood out more clearly, and 
the features became more distinct the longer 
I looked. Finally I saw before me a man 
dressed in white, of an athletic form, sitting 
on the easy-chair, and looking fixedly at me, 
The image appeared to me so real and 
distinct, that on rising from the bed and 
gradually approaching it, its form did not 
vanish even when I was near enough to 
touch the object which produced it. An 


analysis showed that the features, limbs, - 


and position corresponded in every point 
with the folds and relative position of the 
articles of dress which had formed it.” 

A like mistake in an imaginative indi- 
vidual would lead to the firm conviction 


‘that an apparition had been seen. 


To be the victim of an illusion, is, accord- 
ing to some a sufficient reason to be ex- 
cluded from the circle of sane men; but the 
careful observer knows that this is not true, 
for momentary fatigue or relaxation of 
attention will prevent the perceptions being 
rational; and it is not only in the undiscip- 
lined mind of the savage that we find illusion 
prominent, but also in the cultivated intelli- 
gence of civilized communities. Most of 
us, when we have allowed our imagination 
free play, have detected images of animals 
in the clouds, and it is no unfamiliar ex- 
perience to be called upon to observe like- 
nesses to the human form in mountains and 
rocks; these occupations are favorite ones 
with the insane. The explanation is that 
there is a tendency to regard any object of 
perception as subjective and causative, and 
the mind, which is unconsciously exercised, 
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constructs a resemblance of the image al- 
ready impressed on it. All faint sensations 
are liable to be wrongly classified, and it is 
in these hazy impressions that most illusions 
take their rise. Thus, when looking through 
a window at come distant object, a fly on 
the pane may be mistaken fora bird. When. 
there is an echo, we sometimes fancy our 
call is answered by some one else, and this 
is because by a process of suggestion, the 
second sound brings before us the image of 
a second shouter. Cold and smooth surfaces 
frequently appear to be wet, and this is due 
to the confusion of two impressions when 
near each other, wetness being a compound 
sensation, consisting of touch and tempera- 
ture; as the feeling is caused in the majority 
of cases moistened by a cold liquid, we speak 
of it as a sensation of wetness. 

If a train is traveling quickly, and we 
‘watch the apparent motion of the landscape, 
when we look at some stationary object, as 
the carpet, it seems to move in the contrary 
direction, this being due according to Helm- 
holtz, to the tendency of the sense organs 
to go on doing what has already been done, 
and that while we fancy we are looking 
steadfastly at the carpet, we are in reality 
moving the eye over the surface. On look- 
ing at ‘the stormy clouds on a moonlight 
night it is the moon that seems to scud along, 
and it is only when we fix our gaze on her 
that we observe that she is stationary. 
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Wundt suggests that experience has made 
it far easier for us to think of small objects 
like the moon moving rapidly than of large 
masses like the clouds. 

If a nervous stimulation is continued for a 


lengthened period, it ceases to have any ° 


effect, the noise of a mill is not heard after 
a time, and perfect silence is the result. A 
man who has had his leg amputated fre- 
quently has some sensation arising which he 
refers to the lost member, and this is due 
to sensations arising at the sensory centre, 
and not by excitation of the peripheral fibre, 
If we hit the ulnar nerve at the elbow we 
feel the tingling in the fingers, and not at 
the seat of injury. 

Healthy mental life is so nearly related to 
normal mental life, that in different ways 
our light illusions frequently lead to halluci- 
nations almost as well marked as those 
occuring in insanity, but when the mind is 
normal, by the corrective effect of reflection 
the illusions are fugitive, whereas in ab- 


normal states certain false ideas become 


fixed and persistent by the suspension of 
judgement and reflection. If we habitually 
allow our imagination to become over- 
heated, the best of us are liable to illusions; 
but if we live in a healthy atmosphere, and 
keep free from mental excitement, we can 
look upon the occasional failure of the 
mechanism of the mind as an inseparable 
accompaniment of its general efficiency. 


ONLY 


T ‘was only('a simple ballad, 
Sung'to{a careless throng ; 

There! were;none that knew the singer, 
And few/that heeded the song; 

Yet, the singer’s voice was tender 
And:sweet as with love untold; 

Surely‘those hearts were hardened, 
That it left so proud and cold. 


She sang of the wondrous glory 
That touches the woods in springs, 
Of the strange soul-stirring voices 
When “ the hills break forth and sing,’’ 
Of) the,happy birds low warbling 
The; requiem of the day, 
And the quiet hush of the valleys 
In{the dusk of the gloaming gray. 


A SONG. 


Florence Tylee. 


And one in « distant corner, 

A woman, worn with sirife, — 
Heard in that song a message 

From the spring-time of her life: 
Fair forms rose up before her, 

From the midst of vanished years; 
- She sat in a happy blindness, 

Her eyes were veiled in tears. 


Then when the song was ended, 
And hushed the last sweet tone, 
' The listener rose up softly, 
And went ou her way alone. 
Once more to her life of labor 
She passed ; but her heart was strong; 
And she prayed ‘‘ God bless the singer! 
And oh, thank God for the song!’ 


Fa 


CHAPTER I. 


4“ sart’n, mister, in course 

gin yer somethin’ to eat. It’s most 
time fer the dinner-horn ter blow, now, an’ 
you kin wait, an’ gwup with us, er go now, 
jest as you’ve a min’ ter.” 

Lawrence Howard expressed his willing- 
ness to wait, and sat down upon a charred 
log to rest his tired limbs, while the muscu- 
lar old man turned once more to his labor, 


which consisted in cutting the prostrate 


trunks of trees into such lengths as could be 
handled in the process of clearing the land. 

Young Howard, born and bred amid the 
artifical surroundings of city life, looked 
with interest akin to curiosity upon these 
strong men, for there were three of them, 
the old man who had so cordially responded 
to his request for food, and two younger 
men, one almost a boy, though stout of 
frame and limb as a young giant. The glit- 
tering axes flashed through the air, and the 
white chips fell think upon the blackened 
ground, each blow being accompanied by a 
short exclamation, as though the utmost 
strength was expended in the effort. His 
eye ranged over the field which lay in roll- 
ing swells or slight hills, covered with the 
bodies and partially consumed branches of 
trees, and then back to the thick woods from 
which he had just emerged, the towering 
drees of which would seem to defy the 
strength of man to remove them. But fire 
and steel are wonderful subjugaters, as the 
cleared fields, stretching away on the other 
hand, testified. 

Soon a long, winding blast from a conch- 
shell reverberated through the mild Septem- 
ber air. The backwoodsmen ceased work, 
each one sticking his ax into a stump, and 
the elder of them turned to the young 
stranger. 

“Come, mister, dinner’s ready; le’ ’s be 
movin’. What might y’r name be?” he 
continued, as they made their way out of the 
log-covered field or ‘‘foller,’’ the three na- 
tives stepping easily from log to log, or over 
the uneven ground, while the other, familiar 
all his life to smooth walks and pavements, 
stumbled painfully. 
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‘* Lawrence Howard.” And then the 
bearer of the name tripped upon a snag, and 
plunge heavily against a stump. “My 
home is in Boston,” he said, as he recovered 
himself, and looked ruefully at his blackened 
hands, ‘‘and I am not accustomed to this 
way of life. I came to Bangor a week or so 
ago on business, and, merely for recreation, 
took the stage up into this region. I arrived 
yesterday, and this morning started out for 
a walk in the woods; got lost, and wandered 
about until I heard axes, and made my way 
out of the wilderness, tired and hungry.” 

‘* My name’s Moses Dean an’ this young- 
ster ’s my boy, Jim; t’other one ’s Bill 
Mally,” said the old man, sententiously, as 
he strode along. 

Howard quickened his steps to keep pace 
with his companions. A few rods ahead he 
saw the house of Mr. Dean, a new, frame 
building with a large barn near by, and 
farther on other houses were in sight, the 


_ greater number being built of logs im the 


most primitive style, the clearing stretching 
away for a mile or more along the rough 
road which was the dividing line between 
the “lots ’’ or farms on either side. He had 
read of these Maine backwoods farms with 
their sturdy, hospitable owners, though it 
seemed to him that life must be dreary 
enough, over a hundred miles from railroad 
or telegraph, for, at the time of which I 
write, the Maine Central, terminating at 
Bangor, was the nearest railroad, with the 
exception of the Veazie road from Oldtown 
to Bangor, ten or twelve miles in length, and 
used principally for transporting lumber 
from the mills at the former place to the lat- 
ter, the head of navigation for sea-going 
vessels, 

There was little of conventionality, and no 
ceremony whatever, about Mr. Dean, as he 
ushered his guest into the kitchen. His re- 
marks were brief, and his introduction of 
the simplest form, much to the young Bos- 
tonian’s unexpected amusement, for he was 
something of a student of human nature. 

‘*Mr. Howard, my wife,” said the head of 
the Dean household, asa short, middle-aged, 
florid-faced woman responded to the young 
man’s graceful bow with an awkward cour- 
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tesy, and then, “‘my darter Maggie, er sis 
we call her mostly.” 

Lawrence Howard turned from the mother 
tu greet the daughter with the easy famil- 
isrity of a superior addressing inferior be- 
ings, though he started, and his manner 
changed to the utmost courteousness, as his 
eyes rested upon the young girl before him. 
He did not see, as he expected, a stout 
country-lass of uncouth build and deport- 
ment, with round, blushing cheeks, and 
bashful eves full of admiration for his ele- 
gant self, but, in place of this, a sweet-faced, 
scarlet-lipped creature, with amber-brown 
eyes, and dark-auburn hair crowning her 
shapely head with its rich tresses, who ac- 
knowledged the introduction with a dignity 


~~ gnd self-possession equaling his own. 


“Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Howard,” she said, putting out a plump little 
hand, and raising her long, curling lashes 
which made her eyes appear even larger than 
they were, and then the white lids drooped. 

“He wants sumthin’ to eat, an’ we’re all 
hungrier ’n blazes,” said the host, adding, 
‘* we ha’n’t got nothin’ but a biled dinner, 
which y’r welcome to, ef ye kin go it.” 

** Thank you, thank you,” answered young 

* Howard; “but I have an appetite equal to 
any emergency, and will pay you for your 
hospitality.” 

** We don’t want no pay; sich as we have 
y’r welcome to.” 

And the old farmer motioned him to a 
seat beside the unpainted pine table upon 
which the bustling housewife and her won- 
derfully attractive daughter had placed the 
steaming food. There was no affectation 
about the rough, whole-souled people, and, 
with the exception of Maggie, or “sis,” 
little mark of refinement, and yet Lawrence 
Howard enjoyed the mea! thoroughly, for it 
was well-cooked, and he knew he was a wel- 
come recipient. 

- After dinner the men went back to their 
work, and Lawrence strolled about the 
premises. He made an attempt at conver- 
sation with Mrs. Dean, which proved a fail- 
ure, but he was more successful with the 
daughter. He was surprised at her intelli- 
gence, and noticed that her words lacked 
the dialectic pronunciation prevalent in that 
region. Then he walked out into the fields, 
and down into the “ foller,”” where the men 
were at work. 

_ “ What are you doing this for?” he que- 
ried, after watching Mr. Dean. 
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‘* What be we doing this fur? ” responded 
the old man, pausing from his labor. “ We 
*re a chunkin’ this foller so’s to pile it, an” 
clear it off fur a crop next spring.” 

*¢ Do you burn all this valuable timber on 
the ground?” 

*“Sart’n; we ha’n’t gut no other place to 
burn it, ’ceptin’ what we want fur firewood, 
an’ Lord knows there’s ’nough uv it 
stan’in’.” 

The young man realized this fact, as he 
thought of this weary tramp that forenoon 
through what had seemed to him an endless. 

expanse of wooded country. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘* I think there is but little 
danger of the supply being exhausted for a 
number of years yet. But how am I to find 
my way back to Mr. Jordan’s where I started 
from this morning ?” 

‘*¢ Bill Jordan’s, over on Saleratus Ridge? 
’Ta’n’t more ’n three mile though the woods, 
though there ha’n’t much uv a road, but 
Jim’|l go with yer arter work to-night.” 

Lawrence Howard looked at the boy, Jim, 
who was to take a six-mile walk through the 
wilderness after a hard day’s work merely to 
accommodate a total stranger, and then 
another thought struck him. 

‘* Mr, Dean,” he said, have you accommo- 
dations for a boarder for a short time? To 
tell the truth, I don’t, like this Mr. Jordan 
overmuch,”’ 

The back woodsman smiled. 

‘*There ha’n’t nobody likes Bill Jordan; 
he’s too clus, sorter graspin’ like. Well, I 
don’t mind,’’ he added after reflecting a mo- 
ment, ‘“‘ we ha’n’t gut nothin’ to brag on, 
but ef the women folks air willin’, ye kin 
stop pervidin’ ye kin put up with our ~ 
uv living’.’”’ 

And so it was that the aristocratic 
rence Howard found himself domiciled até 
comfortable home of Moses Dean, ai 
brought into more or less daily communi¢a- 
tion with the pretty Maggie, or Margery as 
he preferred to call Ker, for it astonished as 
well as pleased him to find how quickly 
these simple country folks came to drop the 
formality of ‘‘mister,” substituting the 
christian name instead. 

He found that the boy Jim, who was eigh- 
teen, and a couple of years the junior of his 
sister, was considerable of a musician, play- 
ing the violin with no mean skill, and fur 
nishing the music at the country dances “ 
frolics. 

One of these merry-makings was to occur 
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at a neighbor’s a few days after he had taken 
up his abode at Mr. Dean’s, and he quickly 
accepted an invitation to attend. Here 
would be a chance to study up human char- 
acter in its natural state untrammeled by 
the shackles of fashion. 

He had live a week in this quiet place, 
when the day ofthe froliccame. It consisted 
of a piling-bee or “‘ log-rolling”’ during the 


_day, at which a score or more of men, young 


and old, assembled with teams, followed at 
night by an old-fashioned kitchen dance in- 
terspersed with romping games. 

In the meantime, young Howard had been 
‘studying up the Dean family in his indolent 
yet observing way. Mr. Dean he found to 
‘be, spite of his rough exterior and uncul- 
tured ways, a kind-hearted, shrewd Yankee, 
keen and thrifty, hard-working and honest; 
Mrs. Dean, equally hard-working, perhaps 
not as shrewd in worldly affairs—for nearly 
all the buying and selling rested with the 
‘men folks, there being no store nearer than 
a dozen miles—but she was kind and con- 
‘tented, happy in her narrow sphere, scarcely 
ever going beyond the confines of the “ set- 
‘tlement;” the boy, Jim, the prototype of his 
‘father, minus the experience and a certain 
heaviness of motion which characterized the 
elder man, for years of hard, unceasing labor 
‘stiffen the joints and fibres of the human 
‘body as age creeps on. 

But Maggie was a puzzle to him, albeit a 
pleasing one; though he wondered some- 


what whether this was due to her innate at- 


tractiveness or to the contrast of her sur- 
roundings. She was neither blonde nor 
‘brunette, but her rich, creamy complexion, 
fresh and rose-tinted in the rounded cheeks, 
and almost dazzling white at the full throat, 
gave evidence of her perfect health, and her 
hair, brown in the shadow, auburn in the 
light, and glistening like threads of spun 
gold when the sunlight shone on or through 
it, added a witching grace to this nymph of 
‘the Pine Tree State, with her lissome form 
and sparkling eyes, changing from brown to 
amber as her mood varied, while a piquant 
‘nose, dimpled chin, and fresh, dewy lips of 
‘brightest red completed the almost perfect 
picture. Not that Lawrence Howard was 
‘Smitten at first sight with love for this bright 
maiden, he having passed before innumera- 
ble batteries of bright eyes up to his twenty 
‘eighth year unscathed, for the son of the 
Wealthy wholesale dealer was a decided 
atch, in spite of his somewhat cynical, in- 


dolent nature and aimless life, as he had 
little taste for a profession, and no adapta- 
bility to dull, prosaic business, 

And he had frittered away his life after 
his college days were ended, had flirted with 
the artificial beauties at the seaside or in the 
crowded ball-rooms and shadowy alcoves of 
city life, dipping but little into dissipation, 
not from any great moral strength of charac- 
ter, but rather from a lack of evil inclination. 

He had neither the component parts of a 
very bad nor a very good man, and had 
grown just a trifle tired of life, this latter 
being the principal motive which impelled 
him to visit the Maine backwoods, and 
though he was not in love, yet the purity of 
speech and bright, winsome ways of this 
girl attracted and charmed him more than 
had any ball-room belle. 

“* At the * piling-bee ’ he wandered about 
smong the busy workers, his smooth, almost 
effeminate face with its silken mustache, 
his white hands and perfectly fitting gar- 
ments contrasting vividly with the rough 
clothing, sunburnt and soiled faces and 
hands of the stout backwoodsmen as they 
rolled the blackened logs into heaps suitable 
for burning, the latter being drawn or 
“‘twitched”’ into proper position by the 
teams, the work being carried on with a 
noisy hilarity that laughed at weariness. 

At noon a huge pot of beans was unearthed 
from where it had lain, surrounded with 
hard-wood embers, since the previous even- 
ing, the whole being completely hidden by 
earth and ashes,a tight-fitting cover pre- 
venting the ashes from entering the kettle. 

The savory contents were ladled out, and 
placed in tin pans upon the long board tables 
in the ample kitchen; the horses were teth- 
ered and fed, and the hungry men gathered 
around, after a partial scrubbing of the dirt 
from the face and hands, to satisfy their 
appetites. Young Howard was invited to 
draw up with the rest, and found, that, 
though he had not labored with them, he 
could do ampiy justice to the pork and 
beans, mealy potatoes, and sweet, home 
made bread nearly as well as any of them, 
for the past week had stimulated his diges- 
tive organs wonderfully. 

The long autumn afternoon passed away, 
the ‘ foller’? was nearly all piled ready for 
burning and branding off, the chips and 
smaller sticks were cleaned up between 
most of the piles, Lawrence lending a help- 
ing hand at this latter work, though truth to 
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tell it was done in a gingerly manner, as 
though his delicate hands were moulded 
from a too. precious kind of clay to be defiled 
by contact with the charred wood. 

After supper a number of the youthful 
swains harnessed their horses to the heavy 
farm wagons, and went to bring the girls to 
the dance, returning over the rough roads, 
the springless wagons jolting along over 
rocks and roots, though the more or less fair 
occupants of the rude vehicles paid no at- 
tention to the jostling, but sang and laughed, 
giggled and tittered, in the exuberancy of 
their animal spirits. 

Lawrence Howard stood near the door in 
the gathering dusk of the evening, and 
watched the teams as they drove up. Some- 
how the mirth of the rollicking loads of 
laughing girls did not jar. upon him to any 
extent, though he could not explain to him- 
self why it did not, for he was by nature and 
education extremely fastidious. But here, 
in this out-of-the-way region, nature had 
full sway, and loud talk and boisterous 
laughter sounded as a matter of course. As 
he stood thinking this over, Jim Dean and 
his sister approached him on foot, for it 
was but a short distance from their home, 
the former carrying his violin box under his 
arm. 

**Good-evening, Mr. Howard; I suppose 
this is your first appearance at a country 
dance, is it not ?”’ 

The girl’s voice and manner were so dif- 
ferent from the hoidenish creatures who had 
preceded her that he started as though she 
was atown-bred lady and not a country girl. 

‘* Good-evening, Miss Margery,’’ he re- 
turned, ‘‘ yes, this will be a treat for me, 
though I shall be but a spectator.” 


He followed them into the house. The 


tables had been cleared from the kitchen, 


and the girls sat around the room, their 
hands folded in their laps, and a demure si- 
lence upon them. How quiet they were as 
compared with the time when they were in 
the wagons, though it was but as the calm 
which precedes the storm. 

The girls of the party had made some tre- 
mendous efforts at dress, and showed by 
their looks a consciousness of their magnifi- 
cence, while the gawky youths lounged 
about in their shirt-cleeves, with no attempt 
whatever at fixing up, grinning and looking 
_,. with admiring eyes upon the rosy lassies 

though seeming to have nothing whatever 
to say. 
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Lawrence felt himself to be the cynosure 
of all eyes, and was much relieved when 
the scraping sound of the fiddle drew their 
attention from him. Jim Dean soon had 
his fiddle in proper tune, a dozen stalwart 
young men seized as many willing girls by 
the hand without even as much as asking 
the honor, and a couple of irregular lines 
extended the length of the kitchen, the 
music struck up a lively tune, and ‘ Hull’s. 
Victory’? was danced with a vim by both 
males and females which betokened more 
health and strength than grace or elegance, 
Up and down the centre they galloped, 
formed in lines across the floor, the cowhide 
boots of the men rattling and banging upon 
the floor like the hoofs of animals. Surpris- 
ing feats of agility were performed, ex- 
travagant pigeon-wings were cut, and the 
crash and bang of the heavy feet drowsied at 
times the lively squeals of the violin, which 


Jim sawed with all the ardor of careless, 


happy youth. 

This violent exercise was kept up fora 
quarter of an hour or more, till every face in 
the vibrating mass had grown flushed and 
heated from over-exertion. Then the set 
was closed by Jim drawing the bow sharply 
across the strings. The panting girls were 


plumped down upon the seats again with as 


little ceremony as they had quitted them. 
Only a moment did the floor remain in idle- 
ness. Then another set was formed, equally 
eager, equally hilarious, though the “—? 
was even more boisterous. 

Young Howard noticed that Margery Dean 
did not take so active @ part in the rude 
dances as the rest, though later in the eve- 
ning she was on the- floor in a more quiet 
set. He had himself taken no part in the 
sports, though invited to do so, and was 
seated near Miss Dean at the close of & 
dance. 

“I wish there was someone here that 
could waltz,’’ he heard her say to a compan- 
ion. 

The floor was clear, and the impulse came 
over him to ask her to dance with him. 

‘* May I have the pleasure of your com- 
pany in a waltz, Miss Dean?” he said, 
bowing as courteously before her as though 
she were some titled dame. 

The girl flushed with pleasure as she rose, 
and turning to her brother, said:— : 

** Please play us a waltz.” 

But Jim’s musical attainments did not 
seem equal to the emergency. In vain he 
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sawed the bow across the catgut, and strove 
to hit upon the desired tune. 

“*T can’t do it,” he said at length. 

The rosy lips of the girl contracted toa 

delicious pucker, and clear and sweet as the 
tones of a bird trilled and pulsed the wished- 
for tune. Lawrence Howard had never ap- 
proved of ladies whistling, but in this in- 
stance he was delighted. The young violin- 
ist caught the strain, played it a moment, 
and then with a preliminary flourish started 
off, the young couple whirling around to the 
intense admiration of the open-mouthed 
throng. 
.. The girl’s waltzing was perfect, and her 
partner, who was fond of the dance, was as- 
tonished as well as pleased. Round and 
round the room they floated, one plump hand 
upon his shoulder, her right hand clasped 
in his left, her head almost upon his breast, 
his right arm loosely circling her pliant 
waist, and the whole atmosphere seemingly 
filled with the wailing melody. 

“Thank you, a thousand times, Miss 
Margery,”’ he said, bowing her toa seat at 
the clese of the dance. ‘‘ You have afforded 
me exquisite pleasure.’’ 

He did not take part in any more of the 
dances, but went into the other room, and 
talked with some of the elders of the party. 
By and by the music ceased, and a bevy of 
the girls passed around refreshments, con- 
sisting of pumpkin pie, gingerbread, and 
doughnuis, in plates and saucers, no nap- 
kins, and only steel knives to eat with, and 
water to drink in green-glass tumblers or 
stone tea-cups. 

Then romping games followed, forfeits 


were paid, and sturdy, awkward youtbs knelt - 


before blushing damsels; but to Lawrence 
Howard this seemed as silly child’s play, till 
Margery Dean, swinging a white handker- 
chief in her hand, marched lightly around 
the room. keeping step and joining in the 
gay, blithe tune with the others:— 

** I’m in search of my true lover,” 

and so forth, concluding with :— 


“T have sought him; Ihave found him; 
Come my love and kneel with me.” 

The snowy handkerchief. was spread at 
his feet, the lithe form of the girl knelt-apon 
it, her rougish eyes sparkling up at him, her 
smiling lips parted, revealing the pearly 
teeth, white and even, the dimples coming 
and going as though playing hide-and-seek 
in her rosy cheeks. 


He forgot all about the simple childishness 
of the play, did not consider it bold or for- 
ward in the girl, but dropped to one knee 
before her, clasped his arms about her, and 
imprinted a kiss upon the full, glowing lips. 
Then he rose to his feet as big a fool as any 
of them, took up the burden of the song in. 
his clear tenor voice, and marched around 
the proudest of them all, with Margery 
Dean hanging upon his arm. 

The romping pleasures of the gathering 
were kept up till nearly morning, all mirth- 
ful and boisterous, yet with no sign of indel- 
icacy in the conduct of the great hulking 
fellows, with rude hands and speech, but 
tender, chivalrous hearts. 

As the young people were dispersing one 
of the men said to Lawrence:— 

“That air waltzin’ bizness wuz ter’ble 
hansome; whereabouts did ye larn it ?”’ 

At dancimy-school when I was a boy,” 
returned the person addressed, a little 
shortly. 

Be ye from Bangor ? 

‘* Where might ye be frum ?”’ 

The rough youngster’s inquisitiveness 
was anything but pleasing, but Lawrence 
knew no other way to rid himself of the 
questions except by answering them, so he 
said somewhat impatiently :— 

**T am from Boston.”’ 

Bigger’n Bangor, isn’t it?” 

Yes; a great many times larger.” 

“Sho!” The curious youth turned away 
only half satisfied, and then returned almost 
immediately. ‘ P’raps ye moight think 
kinder strange like, but that waltzin’ takes 
the cake. Maggie Dean larnt it and lots uv 
other high notions down ter Bangor. She 
has an uncle lives in Oldtown—boss in a 
mill—an’ she’s stopped there a good many 
wioters, an’ gone ter school. She’s kinder 
uppish, and talks uv goin’ down there this 
winter. The old man Dean’s wuth lots uv 
money—got it loggin’—and just sets the 
world by Maggie.”’ 

The young backwoodsman was by no 
means reticent, but his garrulousness en- 
lightened young Howard upon certain points 
which had heretofore puzzled him. This 
then accounted for her different speech and 
manner. On the way home he questioned’ 
Margery in relation to her proposed visit, — 
telling her how he became aware of her in- 
tentions, Jim having walked ahead. 

The girl laughed, and then shivered. 
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“This Tompkins who told you is a well- 
meaning fellow enough, but he doesn’t 
know anything.” 

Then she stopped walking, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. He stopped also, and 
looked down into her upturned face, which 
the moon, low down in the west, illumined 
with a weird radiance. 

“Don’t think hardly of me,” she said, 
almost passionately, ‘“‘ but I do detest this 
way of living, and these surroundings. I 
know the ignorance of my folks; I know how 
well they love me, and how much they would 
do for me; but I wish I had never gone out 
among civilized people.’ 

He was slightly astonished at her vehe- 
mence, though he was not as capable of this 
emotion as some. He had no consolation 
to offer, and so merely said:— 

*T thought you were perfectly happy.” 

**T know I have the appearance of it,” 
she returned, “‘ but I am not, a great deal of 
my apparent content being caused by the 
thoughts of my trip down the river, though 
I have half a mind to stay at home.”’ 

**T am thinking of spending the winter in 
Bangor, and would be pleased to continue 
our acquaintance in a more congenial atmos- 
phere.” 

He looked at her as keenly as the uncer- 
tain light would admit to note the effect of 
his words. He saw the pleased look in her 
face, and awaited her reply. 

“Tf I do leave home I will let you know, 
and will be glad to see you at any time.” 

Her words, spoken in girlish frankness, 
seemed to linger in his ears, and he resolved 
to carry out this project, and remain in 


Maine till spring. He could stop in the in-~ 


terest of his father’s business, which ex- 
tended throughout a good portion of Eastern 
New England, and busy himself or not as 
he liked. 

Shortly after this he quitted the back re- 


gions, taking the stage-coach down the ~ 


Penobscot. 
CHAPTER Il. 


months has passed away since 
the opening of my story, and Lawrence 
Howard sat alone in an office in Bangor, 
Maine. The mud of spring was about gone 
from the streets, and the leafy month of 
June was drawing near. He was sitting, 
this bright May afternoon, with his head 

bowed in his hands, taking a retrospective 


view of his life. The past few months had 
anything but a pleasing aspect to him. He 
saw a fair young girl, with her eager, pure 
spirit looking out from the depths of the 
most beautiful eyes he had ever beheld, and 
somehow the image caused him to shiver 
even as she had shivered that night late in 
September when she had revealed her dis- 
like for backwoods life. 

He went back and reviewed the scenes of 
the winter, trying to stifle his conscience 
with the thought that it was merely an inno- 
cent, legitimate flirtation, and ought as such, 
to leave no unpleasant sting. But this ar- 
gument was of no avail; the spectre, com- 
paratively dim though it was, still stared him 
in the face. He thought of how he had 
called upon her in Oldtown, taken her to 
balls and entertainments in Bangor, and to 
frequent sleigh-rides during the winter, as 
he had a score of other girls before. Then 
why should this trouble him more than other 
affairs of the same kind? He had treated 
her constantly in a gentlemanly manner, at 
least, so he argued. f 

But one evening in March, he remembered, 
they were driving slowly up from Bangor, 
the roughness of the road preventing rapid 
locomotion, though the sleighing was pass- 
ably good in places. They had been talking 
of the past winter and of her approaching 
journey home. The moon was at the full, 
and the evening was delicious. He had been 
telling her, and truly too, how much he 
should miss her, and how much pleasure 
her company had given him. 

His words had been a trifle warmer than 
he intended, and awoke a look in her eyes 
that startled him, and caused him to do an 
imprudent, unmanly act, namely, to bend 
suddenly down, and kiss her ripe, red lips. 
He regretted it the next moment, for, though 
she made no outcry, and did not repulse 
him, her face turned to the ashen hue of 
death. He strove to apologize, and for the 
first time in his life, blundered in speech, 
fairly declaring his love for her, and then 
trying to smooth jt over by telling her how 
impvussible it was for him to marry her, and 
begging her to look upon their whole ac- 
quaintance as merely of a friendly nature, 
and praying her forgiveness for his act of 
rudeness. 

The remainder of the. ride was passed in 
gloomy silence, and he had not seen her 
since, learning that she had returned home 
shortly after. He had thought this matter 
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ver a number of times, especially during 
his visits home, and now, as he was about 
leaving Bangor for good. it troubled him 
more than ever. He longed to hear from 
her, yet dreaded to make any effort. He 
was well persuaded that the girl loved him, 
yet the conquest brought him no pleasure. 

He arose, and walked out into the air, and 
stood idly looking down the street, when a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. He 
turned quickly, and stood face to face with 
Mr. Dean. A look in the stern face of the 
latter chilled him . The color was all gone 
out of the bronzed cheeks, and the eyes 
were sunken and haggard. 

** Young man, I want ye.”’ 

The voice was not loud, but there wasa 
certain peremptory tone to it that needed no 
interpretation. 

““I—I— Come into the office and ex- 
plain matters; I don’t understand you.” 

And Lawrence Howard drew back from 
the old man. 

** Don’t be afeared; I won’t hurt ye,” said 
the farmer, following the other into the 
office; ‘* but I want ye to go home with me.” 

What for?” 

Maggie’s dy’n.” 

And the old man sat down in a chair, and 
sobbed outright.” 

‘** Maygie—Margery dying! What is the 
cause of it?” 

The pallor of the two men rivaled each other. 

““What’s the cause on’t? You know 
jest ez well’s I do. She kim home this 
spring all crushed and broken down like, an’ 
took sick to wunst with typhoid fever, an’ 
kep’ moanin’ an’ moanin’, an’ talkin’ uv you, 


an’ how ye rid out with her, an’ how good: 


ad’ noble like ye wuz—cussed noble—an’ 
all sich talk. Couldn’t ye wasted y’r brand- 
ishments on some uv y’r hard-hearted city 
folks’ an’ not on a little innercent country 
gal? TL only wish I’d druv ye out uv the 
settlement when I first sot eyes on yez.”’ 

The old man’s voice had grown gradually 
louder and louder, and Lawrence shrank 
back dismayed. 

intended no harm,’’ he gasped, but 
of what use will I be at yourhome? And 
besides,” he added, ‘“‘ I have made my prep- 
erations for returning to Boston.” 

“IT want ye fust. Maggie’s jest passin’ 
away like a shadder, Our doctor done all 
he could; an’ he couldn’t do nothin’. The 
fever left her; but she don’t rally, she’s jest 
asinkin’ away. I sent clear here to Bangor 


fur a doctor, an’ he said ’twas her mind 

more’n her body, an’ that sunthin’ wuz a 

troublin’ of her mental faculties, I think he 

said. It might rouse her fur you to come, 

might sorter cheer her up, an’ lift her out uv 

the grave. Lordy, she’s too young to die. . 
Ef ’twas me, I wouldn’t mind it, but I can’t 

let Maggie go.” 

Never in his life had Lawrence Howard 
seen such agony as was portrayed upon the 
rugged face before him. The brows were 
corrugated and set, the eyes burned through 
and through him, seemingly, the lips 
twitched; and the features were pinched and 
wan; while the stalwart form was shrunken 
and bowed as though from long-continued 
vigils. Yet he hesitated from complying: 
with the other’s wishes. 

‘Don’t be afeared,” continued the old 
man, noting his indecision, ‘‘ I sha’n’t make 
ye marry the gal. Jest try to save her life, 
an’ we’ll manage some way arter that.” 

The younger man could not refuse. In 
fact, there was a look in the eyes before him 
telling him that the old man would brook no 
refusal. 

‘* My hoss is at the Franklin House, an’ I 
want to start in a nour,”’ said Moses Dean. 
**T couldn’t bear ridin’ in the stage.” 

It was a gloomy, dismal ride for the two 
men up the road from Bangor, in spite of 
the balmy air and bright May sunshine. 
Lawrence Howard noted each familiar point 
along the road, with a pang, while the old 
man kept up an almost continual muttering. 
That night they stopped at the Milford Ex- 
change, and early next morning drove 
through the fog and lowlands of Sunkhaze, 
and on through the pretty village of Lincoln, 
the night finding them at Mattawamkeag 
Point, with yet another day’s journey ahead 
of them. But little conversation had passed 
between the twe men, each being busy with 
his thoughts, the younger man wondering 
how the girl, whom he had last seen so full 
of health looked as she lingered upon the 
brink of the grave, the elder struggling with 
the thoughts of his probable loss. 

It lacked a couple of hours of sunset as 
they came into the clearing of which Mr. 
Dean’s farm formed a part. They passed 
the spot where Lawrence Howard had first 
seen his present companion. The field was 
green with sprouting grain, and the trees of 
the forest were putting on their summer 
dress, yet the young man shook as though 
in an ‘ague-fil. 
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Jim Dean came out to care for the horse 
as they drove up, hardly greeting the younger 
man, and merely replying to his father’s 
question as to Maggie’s condition:— 

** Jest the same, only sinkin’.” 

**Mr. Dean led the way into the house, 
not as he had done once before with frank 
cordiality, but with a dull, hopeless look as 
of one who treads among the dead, for sick- 
ness had been a thing almost unknown in 
the household. The mother of the sick girl 
met them as they entered the house. She 
was changed even more than her husband, 
and like her son scarcely acknowledged the 
presence of Lawrence Howard. 

After some talk between the parents, the 
visitor was ushered into the presence of the 
dying girl. The soft sunlight came into the 
room from a western window, and lighted 
up the deathly face of Margery Dean, seem- 
ing almost to form a halo around the fair 

young head. The rich masses of hair had 
been shorn quite closely, and what remained 
curled and glinted like gold. Her eyes were 
closed, and she breathed faintly. 

The young man stood looking down upon 
the fruits of his folly, with a sadly aching 
heart. He remembered the night when she 
had knelt before him in innocent mirth at 
the social party, how he had quite forgotten 
all thoughts of silliness, and joined heartily, 
gladly in the sports, and of the winter’s 
flirtation with its miserable ending. 

She seemed to be conscious of his presence, 
and her eyes slowly opened, and a look of 
recognition filledthem. The thin lips moved 
and he stooped to catch the almost inaudible 
words. 

“I am dying, but I am so glad to see 

” 


shall not let you die,’ he whispered. 
**T did not know you were sick till now.” 


She did not answer him. Her eyes, 
doubly large, and filled with a shadow which 
made them appear brown, closed slowly, and 
she seemed to sink away iuto a slumber that 
appeared almost like death itself. 

But she did not die, though for days and 
weeks her life seemed hanging by a frail 
thread which the slightest breath might 
snap asunder. 

Lawrence Howard was untiring in his at- 
tentions, though never a word beyond the 
bounds of friendship passed his lips. The 

- summer was more than haif gone when he 
sought an interview with Moses Dean. 
The hands of the younger man worked ner- 


vously as he tried, vainly at first, to speak. 
At length he found his voice. 

‘* Mr. Dean, I scarcely know what to say 
to you. Margery is improving, and bids 
fair to ragain her health, but I am afraid 
that what caused her to lose it in the first 
would deprive her of it again. She is a 
sweet, lovable girl, pure as an angel, and if 
our conditions in life were more epual I 
should not make the proposition I do.”’ 

He paused a moment, while the face of 
the farmer flushed, though he listened, and 
said nothing, and Lawrence Howard went 
on. 
**T love your daughter, and on one condi- 
tion will marry her when her health is 
restored.” 

** What’s that?” 

The question was merely an interrogation, 
no expression accompanying it. 

The fingers of the young man clasped and 
unclasped, while his voice had an uncertain 
sound. 

‘* My parents, you know, are very wealthy, 
and have some strange ideas in regard to 
equality in marriages, but if you are willi 
to give Margery up entirely, never claimi 
her as a daughter, I will marry her.” 

“Gin her up? Never see her ag’n?”’ he 
said. 

The young man nodded. 

talk with her mother,’ said the old 
man, turning away with a hopeless look. 
P’r’aps it’s best. Jest wait a minute.” 

He had to wait but a moment. Moses 
Dean came into the room, the expression of 
his face showing that the decision, whatever 
it might be, was made. 

“It didn’t take long,’ he said, with a 
mournful attempt at a smile, “ to settle this * 
matter as far ’s we ’reconcerned. We both 
on us think that Maggie’s heart is sot on 
you. We don’t blame her; life here must 
be dredful dull to her; she wants sunthin’ 
higher; sunthin’ more refined like. I’ve 
knowed it, knowed it fer years, though Lord 
knows we couldn’t ’a’ loved her no more ef 
we’d a ben kings an’ queenses an’ princesses, 
We druther gin her up this way than to lay 
her way; but fer God’s sake be good to her. 
Don’t go fer to slightin’ her ner to ill-treat- 
in’ her "cause her folks ain’t yer ekils. 
Love and cherish her al’ays, and p’r’aps, 
bimeby, you’ll change y’r mind, an’ let her 
kim back an’ see us afore we dies.” 

There was a yearning pathos in the old 
man’s voice, a pitiful abnegation of self, 


that would have touched any heart less self- 
ish than that of Lawrence Howard. 

“* Well, well,” said the latter, impatiently, 
‘make the matter as short as possible. So 
you have decided to renounce your daughter 
entirely. Very well: but as to any future 
intercourse betwcen my wife (he emphasized 


. these words) and her former associates I 


shall make no promises. Please acquaint 
Margery with the turn of affairs, and tell 
her that I love her, and will marry her on 
these conditions.” 

Was Moses Dean a slave,a vassal, that 
he should listen to these arbitrary words in 
deferential silence? Under any other cir- 
cumstances the stout farmer would have 
forcibly ejected the presuming young aristo- 
crat from the house in a manner not easily 


‘to be forgotten. As it was he went like a 


condemned man to his death, forced to it by 
the remembrance of the past weeks of watch- 
ful agony, and with the one thought of his 
girl’s happiness and life. 

Lawrence Howard went out-of-doors, and 
paced about in the summer sunshine. He 
looked over the rough fields where the wav- 
ing grain, in places, hid the unsightly 
stumps, saw men gathering in the last of 
the hay-crop, and wondered how any one 
could be happy and content with such a life, 
though not a thought of his own heartless- 
ness in robbing these simple people of their 


_one “* ewe lamb,”’ their most precious earthly 


treasure, entered his mind. 

“ Tt is strange,” he said to himself, ‘“‘what- 
a hold this child has taken upon me. I need 
never fear of being ashamed of her, she 
would grace any place or station; but her 


‘parents and friends ”— 


He shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
toward the house. Moses Dean stood in the 
doorway. 

**T told her, Mr. Howard, but she dida’t 
send no answer. She jest seemed to think 
it over a minute, looked kinder queer like, 
an’ said she’d gin ye her own answer in our 
presence. She told me to tell you to come 
right in now.” 

The old man’s tone was mechanical, the 
younger man thought a trifle authoritative, 
but he obeyed without replying. 

Margery Dean sat in a high-backed chair, 
as fair a picture of convalescence as could 
be well imagined, and Lawrence Howard’s 
love, such as it was, sparkled in his eyes, 
and animated his being, as he came and 
stood before her. The burnished hair of 
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auburn gold curled in lovely ringlets about 
her head; her cheeks had rounded out toa 

delicate oval, and were tinted with the first 

flush of returning health, one blue-veined: 
hand lay upon the arm of her chair, the 

other was clasped in both the coarser, toil- 

hardened ones of her faithful mother who 

sat beside her, her eyes were amber eyes 

once more, and were filled with a look of 
unutterabie love. 

Lawrence Howard took the disengaged 
hand in his, and smiled upon her,. 
saying softly:— 

‘* What is my answer ?”’ 

A smile answered his, but, somehow, it 
did not gladden him, it seemed more to chill 
him. 

The girl turned to her mother, who was 
looking with almost devouring eyes straight. 
at her; then to her stalwart father, with the 
pitiful look of helpless love in his face, her 
eyes seeming loth to leave him, and then to- 
her lover with his elegant form and high- 
bred face. She seemed studying and choos- 
ing her words as she answered him. She 
said :— 

**'You say that you love me; ask me to- 
marry you upon one condition, that I leave 
my parents and brother, and all my former 
life, forever?” 

He bowed, surprised at the steadiness of 
her voice and the lack of all emotion. 

** You say you love me; and yet ask me to 
leave my tender, faithful mother, who 
watched over me when « babe, and has 
cared for me all these years, borne with my 
frivolities and discontented longing for a 
better life; better life,” she repeated, lov- 
ingly, tears springing from her beautiful 
eyes, and glistening upon the long lashes, 
‘“‘what life could be better? And my 
father,” she went on, turning her tear-filled 
eyes upon Moses Dean, who stood trembling 
before her, ‘* you ask me to leave him, when. 
he would lay down his life for me, and offer’ 
me your love asa recompense? Shameupon 
such love, and shame upon the man who can. 
offer it.” 

The voice had an inspired ring in its 
scornful vibrations, and Lawrence Howard, 
who had not dreamed of a refusal, blushed 
scarlet, while the old couple, equally aston- 
ished, could not express their thankfulness 
in fitting words. 

“ Praise the Lord,” said Moses Dean at. 
length, while the abashed lover stammered. 
incoherently :— 
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* But will you marry me; marry me any 
‘way, make your own conditions ? ”’ 

The proud bearing of the young man was 
gone, the aristocrat had departed, and the 
suppliant lover remained. __ 

** No; I will not marry you upon any con- 
ditions whatever.” 

** But you love me! ”’ he blurted out. 

** You mistake,”’ she said gravely, almost 


‘ 


sadly. ‘There was a time, and how can I 
say it so calmly, when you seemed the per- 
sonification of everything noble and good. 
But my eyes have been opened. I have 
been very near unto death, and your pres- 
ence in my utter weakness saved my life, 
though my love for the ideal hero is dead. 
You have my answer.”’ 
Yes, Lawrence Howard was answered. 


JOE’S 


R. FORD was driving home in the 
twilight, after working hard all day, 
‘tired and anxious as to the result of an im- 
portant operation performed that morning. 
‘The mud spattered up from the street as he 
tolled along, and the chilling November 
-Grizzie gave to the trees a forlorn, almost 
ghastly aspect. His heart warmed as he 
pictured to himself a wife watching for him 
with a welcome smile from their cosy parlor, 
‘dinner ready, and a long restful evening 
before them. 

But, as he drew near home, no cheerful 
light streamed from door or window. All 
‘seemed as dark and deserted as the dripping 
street. He threw the reins to the boy 


- whose duty it was to hold the horse on his 


professional rounds, and flung open the door 
with an irritated, injured feeling. 

No tender smile, no sympathetic voice; 
mo firelight, no dinner apparently. 

Elinor! he called. 

No answer. 

Elinor!” 

This time a voice spoke out of the dark- 
mess—a tired voice :— 

** Do be more quiet, John, the baby is just 
going to sleep.” 

*“Confound it! Why isn’t there a light 
there? And why isn’t the baby asleep be- 
fore this time of night ?” 


“He has been fretful all day with his 


‘teeth, and I have not had achance to change 
my dress.” 
. A wailing cry from the nursery sent the 


-voice hurrying thither, and the doctor, with 


some inaudible words, proceeded to light 
the gas and take off his wet overcoat. The 
house was cold; the parlor had been arranged 
‘by Hibernian hands; an odor of something 
‘burning stole in from the kitchen. A pleas- 
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ant reception for a man after a hard day’s 
work! 

He ran up-stairs with no gentle footstep. 
His wife sat by the nursery fire; her face 
wore a weary expression, and she had on the 
same blue gown that she had donned for 
breakfast. The baby at length slept in her 
arms. She held up a warning finger as her 
husband came blundering in; but already 
baby’s light slumber had been disturbed, 
and the process of singing and soothing had 
to be repeated for the fifteenth time. 

It seemed to the young mother as if her 
patience could hold out no longer. It was 
provoking to have the little one startled 
from his uneasy dreams again. She knew 
Bridget would spoil the dinner. She had 
been trying all day to get down-stairs to 
make the house pleasant with a magic touch 
here and there. She longed to get into a 
fresh gown, and brush her hair, but there 
had been no time for her to do one of these 
things. Nurse was away with a sick sister, 
and babies always demand more from their 
mothers than from any one else. They are 
tyrannical, and know and seize every op- 
portunity to prove their power over the 
anxious, half ignorant young mothers who 
are happy, after all to be their slaves. : 

When at last the dinner bell rang, Mrs. 
Ford laid the baby in his crib, sound asleep 
this time, warm and lovely in his utter re- 
pose. She gave a hurried dab at her wavy 
hair, caught up a clean handkerchief, and 
ran down to join her husband, who sat at 
the table with a decidedly cross look on his 
face. He barely tasted the soup, then 
pushed it away in disgust. 

Burned asked his wife. 

“Of course. Can’t you smell it all over the 
house? Why don’t you look after Bridget ?” 
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“Why, John I have hardly been down- 
atairs to-day.” 

“Where’s Hannah?” 

‘¢ She went to her sister’s last night.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot. What’s this? Cold 
corned beef? Really, Elinor, have you 
nothing else to offer?” 

** Would you like an omelet ? ” 

“ What, then?” 

“ A beefsteak, if you have one.” 

Mrs. Ford rose and went to the kitchen. 
The girl, of course, had just filled up the 
range with fresh coal, so there was nothing 
to be done but make the best of the cold 


meat, potatoes, and macaroni, followed by a — 


dessert of apple pudding and cheese. 

Dr. Ford found fault with the pototoes, 
and said he was tired of macaroni; the bread 
was dry, and the butter not perfect. As to 
the pudding : ‘* My mother always had mince 
pies at this season,”’ said he. 

This was the last straw, and his wife, 
unusually sensitive to straws to-night, could 
bear no more. 

“It is a pity you ever left your mother.” 

‘“*] think so, too,’”’ he responded, pushing 
his chair back. 

His wife hesitated a moment whether to 
run around the table and burst into tears 
upon her husband’s shoulder, or to rush up- 
stairs and have a good cry by baby’s side. 
She decided upon the latter course, and with 
quivering lip left the room and shut herself 
up in the nursery; where the fire was dying 
on the hearth and the baby breathing softly, 
im strange contrast to her overwrought 
condition. 

“ Well, it is provoking. Women always 
must cry and fly into a passion about trifies.”’ 

But her husband, even as he thought 
these words, begun to feel repentant. He 
remembered the teething baby and the long 
day at home alone. In another moment he 
would have followed his wife up-stairs and 
apologized for the pain he had given her. 
But the door bell rang, and a summons to 
visit a sick man at a distance sent him at 
once into the wet night. “And all domestic 
grievances were forgotten before he had 
driven two hundred yards. 

The patient lived in a squalid part of the 
town by the river. The darkness seemed 
deeper in the poor neighborhood, the rain 
more soaking, and the wind keener. The 
river swept sullenly by, a black, swollen 
tide, reflecting the flaring lights on the 
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bridge. But the doctor minded this dis- 
comfort very little. He was in love with his. 
profession, ardent and young. Besides, the- 
despised dinner had given him new courage: 
to fight pain and death. 

He entered the one room of the low house- 
to which he had been directed, with his face 
quite free of impatience. A woman opened 
the door for him—a lean, miserable creature, 
with pale eyes devoid of expression. Her 
thin hair hung over her neck, her calico- 
dress hung limply from the sharp shoulders. 
She stared at the doctor as he entered, and 
he could see there were tears in her childlike 


eyes 

= Joe’s sick,” she said, slowly, gazing 
his face. 

* What is the matter ?”’ 

‘“‘He—he’s going to die, maybe,” she: 
faltered piteously. 

** No, I hope not.’’ 

‘* Joe’s sick,” she repeated in a whisper, 
shaking her head. 

‘* Who’s come ?”’ asked a voice from the 
bed in the corner of the room. “ Nellie, 
girl, who are you talking with ?”’ 

“Tt is Dr. Ford, whom you sent for,’” 
said the physican approaching the bed. 

One candle lighted dimly the untidy, com- 
fortless place, showing a stove, and a man 
with tumbled hair and rough beard lying 
among the pillows of his bed. 

**Oh, the doctor,” said he, with feverish 
eyes staring from under shaggy brows. 

‘“*How long have you been ill?” asked 
Dr. Ford, sitting down on a rickety chair. 

‘It’s a week since I gave up, but I’ve 
been feeling bad for a long time.” 

The doctor place his little thermometer 
under the patient’s tongue, and waited 
silently. 

Joe’s sick,’? moaned the girl, peering: 
out of the shadows. 

The sufferer seemed irritated by the repe-- 
tition of these words, and made an impatient. 
gesture; but, as he did so, glanced pitifully 
at the slouching figure. 

‘* What you need most is good nursing,’ 
said the doctor, after examining the patient. 

The man’s face darkened. The woman: 
hovered aimlessly over the stove. 

““She’s my wife,” said the sick man, 
hoarsely. “‘I know she ain’t quite like 
other folks. But she’s peaceful and good; 
not bold and noisy like other women. I 
pitied her first off; then I got kind o’ fond 
of her. And she 


‘ 


The girl had crept to the bedside, and 
stood there with her vacant, troubled face, 
fumbling with the pillows. 

** Jce,”? she said, much as a mother might 
‘speak her baby’s name. 

“She can’t do nothing more for me nor 
for berself,” whispered the man, as he 
clasped one of the fluttering hands in his. 

Poor thing!’ murmured the doctor. 

“T can earn good wages when I am well,” 
went on the invalid, ‘‘ and I did the cooking 
and kept the house tidy then. Now every- 
thing’s going wrong. She spoils all the 
victuals; but she don’t mean to.”’ 

At this moment, something on the stove 
boiled over with a loud hiss, and filled the 
room with the odor of scorching milk. The 
girl started, then moved toward the ruined 
mess. 

**Oh, dear me!” said the sick man under 
his breath. ‘ Don’t burn yourself, Nellie,’’ 
he called as if to a child. 

** It’s scorched, Joe,’’ she said, the tears 
overflowing at last. 

“Never mind, my girl, throw it away. 
We can get plenty more. You see, doctor,”’ 
he said in his hoarse voice, ‘‘ I can’t speak 
rough toher. She’s my wife.” 

The dector sat with bent head, speechless. 

**1°ll send you a nurse, my man,’’ he said 
after a pause. ‘‘ What you need is good 
care. I will come again to-morrow.’”’ And, 
with a low bow to man and wife, now cling- 
ing together hand in hand, the doctor said 

. good-night, and went on his way. 

“Thank you, sir,” called the sick man, 
much moved. 

The girl started, and wiped the last tear 
from her,lashes. 

' Two hours later, a capable, kind-hearted 
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woman was installed as nurse in the little 
home by the river. She brought with her 
food in abundance, and comforts of all kinds. 

Dr. Ford drove slowly homeward. Though 
it was late,a bright light shone from the 
parlor window as he stopped. The glow of 
a wood fire illuminated the room as he 
entered. But no one came to meet him. 
His wife sat in her rocker, fast asleep. The 
lamp threw a radiance over her bronze- 
brown hair and one delicate cheek, as she 
slept with her head against the crimson 
back of the chair. Her face wore a sweet, 
childish expression, with a touch of pathos 
about the lips, and her hands lay closely 


- clasped in the lap of her gown of soft dove 


color. 

Near the fire stuod a white draped table, 
holding a tempting little repast, carefully 
arranged. From a slender glass in the 
midst hung one red rose. The doctor knew 
she had cut it for him from her favorite 
plant. On a pretty table reposed the flakiest 
and most delectable of mince pies. 

Dr. Ford stopped and kissed his wife’s 
fair cheek reverently.. She stirred, then 
opened her large eyes slowly. 

**Oh, you have come! I am sorry I was 
not awake to meet you. But here’s a mince 
pie. 1 sent over to your mother for one.” 

‘* Hang the pie!’ cried John Ford. “ Eli- 
nor, I am a brute!” 

“Qh, no, dear—only a man, instead of an 
archangel, as I once believed you to be, 
But never mind. How do you like my 
dress?” 

‘** It is divine, and you are an angel; Elinor. 
But, dearest, come and sit by me. I have 
just been to see a gentleman. I want. to 
tell you all about it.”—Buffalo News. 


THE TRULY 


BLEST. 


‘HEY who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom’s sake— 
Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease, 
Whose smiles are pleasan , and whose words are peace; 
They who have lived as harmless as the deve, 


Teachers of truth and ministers of love. 


J. C. PRINCE. 
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WHAT IS A BILLION? 


IR HENRY BESSEMER writes:— 

“It would be curious to know how 
many of your readers bave brought fully 
home to their inner consciousness the real 
significance of that little word ‘ billion’ 
which we have so often seen used in your 
columns. There are, indeed, few intellects 
that can fairly grasp it and digest it as a 
whole; and there are, doubtless, many 
thousands who cannot appreciate its true 
worth, even when reduced to fragments for 
more easy assimilation. It arithmetical 
symbol is simple, and without much preten- 
‘sion; there are no large figures—just a 
modest one followed by a dozen cyphers, and 
that is all. 

‘** Let us briefly take a glance at it as a 
measure of time, distance, and weight. As 
a measure of time 1 would take one second 
as the unit,and carry myself in thought 
though the lapse of ages back to the first day 
of the year one of our era, remembering that 
in all those years we have 365 days, and in 
every day just 86,400 seconds of time. 
Hence, in returning in thought back again 
to this year of grace 1893, one might have 
supposed that a billion of seconds had long 
since elapsed; but this is not so. We have 
not even passed one-sixteenth of that num- 
ber in all these long, eventful years, for it 
takes just 31,687 » seventeen days, 
twenty-two hours, forty-five minutes, and 
five seconds to constitutes a billion seconds 
of time. 

‘ “tis no easy matter to bring under the 
| _ @ognizance of the human eye a billion ob- 

& jects of any kind. Let us try in imagination 

’ to arrange this number for inspection, and 
" for this purpose I would select a sovereign 
as a familiar object. Let us put one on the 
ground and pile upon it as many as will 
Teach twenty feet in height; then let us 
place numbers of similar columns in close 
contact, forming a straight line, and making 
a sort of wall twenty feet high, showing only 
the thin edges of the coin. Imagine two 
such walls running parallel to each other 
and forming as it were, a long street. We 
must then keep on extending these walls for 
miles—nay, hundreds of miles, and still we 
shall be far short of the required number. 
And it is not until we have extended our im- 
aginary street to a distance of 2,386 and one- 


_up far beyond the reach of all terrestrial 


half miles that we shall have presented for 
inspection our one billion of coins. 

‘Or, in lieu of this arrangement, we may 
place them flat upon the ground, forming 
one continuous line, like a long golden chain, 
with every link in close contact. But to do 
this we must pass over land and sea, moun- 
tain and valley, desert and plain, crossing 
the equator, and returning around the 
southern hemisphere, through the trackless 
ocean, retrace our way again across the 
equator, then still on and on until we again 
airive at our starting point; and when we 
have thus passed a golden chain around the 
huge bulk of the earth we shall be but at the 
beginning of our task. We must drag this 
imaginary chain no less than 763 times round 
the globe. 

‘¢ If we can further imagine all those rows 
of links laid closely side by side, and every one 
in contact with its neighbor, we shall have 
formed a golden band around the globe just 
fifty-two feet six inches wide, and this will 
represent our one billion of coins. Such a 
chain, if laid in a straight line, would reach 


a fraction over 18,328,445 miles, the weight 


of which, if estimated at a quarter ounce 
each sovereign, would be 6,975,447 tons, and 
would require for their transport no less than 
2,325 ships, each with a full cargo of 3,000 
tons. Even then there would be a residue 
of 447 tons, representing 64,081,920 sover- 
eigns. 3 

*“ For a measure of height, let us take a 
much smaller unit as our measuring rod. 
The sheets of paper on which the Times is 
printed, if laid out flat and firmly pressed 
together as in a well-bound book, would re- 
present a measure of about one-three-hun- 
dred-and-thirty-third of an inch in thickness, 
Let us see how high a dense pile formed by 
a billion of these thin paper leaves would 
reach. We must, in imagination, pile them 
vertically upward, by degrees reaching to 
the height of our tallest spires; and passing 
these, the pile must grow still higher topping 
the Alps and Andes and the highest peaks 
of the Himalayas, and shooting up from 
thence through the fleecy clouds, pass be- 
yond the confines of our attenuated atmos- 
phere, and leap up into-the blue ether with 
which the universe is filled, standing proudly 
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things; still pile on your thousands and mil- 
lions of thin leaves, for we are only begin- 
ning to rear the mighty mass. Add millions 
on millions of sheets, and thousands of miles 
on these, and still the number will lack its 
due amount. 

‘¢ Let us pause to look at the neat ploughed 
edges of the book before us. See how 
closely lie those thin flakes of paper, how 
many there are in the width of a span, and 
then turn our eyes in imagination upward to 
our mighty column of accumulated sheets. 
It now contains its appointed number, and 
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our one billion of sheets of the Times super- 
imposed upon each other and pressed into a 
compact mass has reached an attitude of 
47,348 miles! 

*“*Those who have taken the trouble to 
follow me thus far will, I think, agree with 
me that a billion is a fearful thing, and that 
few can appreciate its real value. As for 
quadrillions and trillions, they are simply 
words, mere words wholly incapable of 
adequately impressing themselves on the 
human intellect. 


THE ANATIFA AND OTHER STRANGE CREATURES OF THE SEA. 


HE anatifa are among the most curious 
inhabitants of the ocean world. They 
are a kind of barnacle, attaching themselves 
to drift-wood, rocks, and vessels, and sup- 
porting life upon minute animalcule gath- 
ered from the sea-water. The structure of 
the creature consists of a calcareous mitre- 
shaped shell, composed of five pieces, two 
on each side, and the fifth on the dorsal 
edge. The shell rests upon a thick pedicle, 
which is tubular, flexible, opaque, and of a 
brown color above, shading off to a flesh 
- tint below. The animal has no power of 
locomotion except in swaying slowly to and 
‘fro. In order to obtain food, it is provided 
with twelve or more arms on each side, 
which are closely contracted when in re- 
pose, but when sweeping the adjacent 
water for animaleule are widely extended. 
The two sexes are associated in the same 
individual. The young, on emerging from 
the eggs, swim about with ease, being pro- 
vided with large, movable fins, and a large 
éye in front. These organs disappear in the 
adult, as it gradually becomes fixed by its 
pedicle. Ancient naturalists held the queer 
fancy that these creatures were legged eggs, 
deposited by some bird like a duck, and up 
to the present time fishermen have a similar 
superstition, probably due to the feathery 
appearance of the arms when spread out. 
Shanly tells us that there is a sea-mon- 
ster most fearful in itself, but interesting as 
an illustration of that which is, and a sug- 
“gestion of that which may be, a veritable 
dragon of the sea, whose lateral fins extend 
like wings, and frequently measure more 
than thitty feet from tip to tip. This vora- 


cious fish will sometimes make its appear- 
ance among the swimmers in the surf, and 
taking one under each arm, so to speak, 
descend to depths unknown. One can eas- 
ily imagine a polypus anchored in some dis- 
tracting valley in the lower deep, of which 
it is the lord and tyrant, a stupendous mass 
of bloated matter, grasping at everything 
within a circumference of half a mile, an 
absorbent of all living creatures under the 
size of a whale. In the China Sea there 
are bivalves the shells of which are large 
enough to contain a man properly doubled up. 

It is said that the huge moon-fish sheds a 
pale, spectral light from every fin and scale, 
as it sweeps through dipwds of brilliant star- 
fish; and afar, off the coast of Ceylon, is 
heard the soft, melancholy accents of the 
singing mussel, like the notes, the distant 
notes of an Aolian harp. 

Some of the fishermen of East Boothbay, 
Maine, have taken uf late in the waters, 
near the mouth of the Damariscotta River, 
a strange kind of fish, differing entirely from 
any known species; in fact, resembling an 
animal more than one of the finny tribe. It 
is about eighteen inches long, and weighs 
from eight to eighteen pounds. It is a gray- 
ish color, free from scales, and evidently 
does not belong to the bony class of fishes. 
It has no visible head or tail, and is destitute 
of fins, yet manages to get about at a slow 
rate in the water. 

As an experiment its flesh has been cooked 
and found very palatable, and is now used 
as an article of food. It is also known that 
the sea contains animals that never reach 
the size of a pea, or even a pin’s head! 
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A LIVING TOMBSTONE. 


" Proving that the “ Fool ” was no fool after all. 


OU see, people said Jasper Diggs was 

born foolish, and that he was not re- 
sponsible for his actions. His mother died 
in his babyhood, and he was left to take care 
of himself, as his father was a poor, old, 
weak invalid. 

Public philanthropy was almost an un- 
known quantity in Pine Hollow, and the 
maxim of “every man for himself!” was 
rigidly conformed to by the tavern-keeper, 
the proprietor of the grocery, and other less 
influential citizens of the village. Even the 
seedy-looking parson was imbued with but 
a picayune spirit of charity, though he fre- 
quently found occasion in the pulpit to 
stimulate and encourage charity in others. 
He was once compelled to urge upon some 
of his brethren, who had placed brass buttons 
in the contribution-box, the necessity of 
desisting from hammering down the eyes of 
those buttons, for while that process did not 
inerease their value as coin, it did seriously 
impair their usefulnese as buttons. 

Jasper had grown to be a very sizable 
young man of twenty. With all his shat- 
tered mental faculties, affection was a most 
pronounced trait of hischaracter. This was 
manifested in his zealous care of his father, 
whose emicated form™fad lain for many a 
long weary month upon acouch of pain from 
which the poor man was never destined to 
rise again. Jasper was his nurse, his com- 
panion, If the old man sometimes wearied 
of the boy’s vague chatter about a thousand 
nothings, of his nervous facial contortions, 
or his monotonous impersonations, he could, 
after all, bear these trifling annoyances 
in return for all the kind attention of which 
he was the recipient from this same un- 
fortunate son. What little remained of the 
old man’s life ebbed slowly day by day until 
at last his name was written in the book of 
mortality. 

“Well, old Diggs is gone,” was the cur- 
rent expression of the older generation that 
knew him best. The funeral was plain, not 
to say meagre, both in ceremony and attend- 
ance. Jasper was the chief, and if appear- 
ances were any indication, the only mourner. 
Mr. Diggs’ body was conveyed to the 
cemetery and placed by the side of Hannah, 


whose grave was almost lost under the thick 
jungle of weeds and wild creepers that 
covered it. 

Affairs in Pine Hollow, of course, moved 
on in their wonted style. Mr. Diggs’ death 
was soon forgotten. But no, it was not 
forgotten. Jasper Diggs remembered it but 
too well. His mournful sobs could be heard 
at night in the cemetery, and to passers-by 
they were anything but cheerful sounds. 

The idea of providing a suitable tomb- 
stone to the memory of his father seemed to 
have taken possession of Jasper’s mind a 
few days after his sire’s death. Some one 
suggested that the easiest way to get enough 
money to purchase one would be to go 
around with a subscription list. 

Acting upon this hint, he started out on 
his hopeless mission. I say hopeless, be- 
cause they looked upon Jasper as more of 
a fool than he was, hence they treated him 
far worse than he deserved. He went crow 
house to house, meeting only rebuffs, sneers 
and ridicule. At nightfall he repaired to 
the cemetery, where he slept, preferring to 
be near his dead father than in the lonely 
cottage. He had tramped all over the vil- 
lage, and he found only one person willing 
to render him assistance, and that one had 
signed for one dollar. Everybody else had 
refused to give anything but his moral 
support. Therefore, like a perfectly sane 
young man, he abandoned the enterprise, 
though the insatiable longing for a monu- 
ment to his father’s memory possessed him 
as keenly as ever. 

A week later one of Pine Hollows’ mis- 
erly citizens, while passing the cemetery 
made a strange and wonderful discovery. 
He did not go inte the grocery shop that 
night as early as usual in order to allow all 
the frequenters to assemble so that they 
might have «-good audience to listen to what 
he had to say. The crowd was laying in 


-a@ stock of peanuts and plug tobacco as he 


entered, and his nervous patience was taxed 
to its utmost in refraining from calling the 
meeting to order at once. : 

“* Well, boys,”’ he began, after the counter 
and every available box and barrel had been 
extemporized for seats, ‘‘ you’d a laughed 
your gizzards sore to have seen what I see 
this mornin’. I was footin’ it over to Hi 
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Cassaway’s to see ’bout him buildin’ me a 
new corn-crib next week, an’ as I come to 
the graveyard, I noticed a man standin’ in 
there. Comin’ up closter, I recognized 
Jasper Diggs, poor devil! He was standin’ 
perfectly still, an’ when I got right oppersite, 
I hollered out: ‘ Hey there, Jasp, what yer 
doin’ ?’ Well, I’ll be gol dang if he stirred 
a confounded inch. Then I hollered again, 
but he didn’t move. Sez I to myself, sez I, 
like as not the dumb critter’s in a fit, or got 
one of his blasted delushuns. I'l jus’ go 
ap an’ see what ails him. When [ got 
around not more’n a yard or so in front of 
him, I saw a square piece of this ere paste- 
board hangin’ on a string around his neck. 
There was letters on it, but as I don’t purtend 
to be much eddecated, I couldn’t read ’em. 
But it’s my opinion he’s tryin’ to run Bill 
Davis, the marble dealer, epomertieny and 
be his own tombstone.”’ 

A loud “ guffaw ” on the part of the list- 
eners followed close upon the conclusion of 
these remarks, and then continued laughter. 

Of course the curious visited the cemetery 
the next day and found the report true to 
the letter. There stood Jasper as motionless 
as the monument he was representing, his 
facial expression displaying a death-like 
rigidity. No amount of diverting noises or 
threatening gestures changed the fixed stare 
that literally poured out of his eyes. The 
placard printed around his neck bore this 
inscription :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
MY FATHER, 
BORN: DIED 
THIS TOMBSTONE, IN DEFAULT OF A MORE 
ENDURING ONE, IS ERECTED. 


The people of Pine Hollow had something 
to laugh over at last. It was thought fora 
while that someone had induced Jasper to 
play this role to rebuke the avaricious com- 
munity or to move it to pity. But the idea 
was disproved by the fact that Jasper was so 
absorbed, body and soul, in his purpose, so 
apparently unconscious of even the severe 
tests made upon him, that it was useless to 
doubt his sincerity. Throughout and be- 
yond the county the fact spread that in Pine 
Hollow there was a living tombstone. 
Visitors flocked to the place. 

Now it would mar the authenticity of this 
story to say that Jasper Diggs had no relaxa- 
tion, that he stood at the head of his father’s 


grave day and night, and like any other 
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tombstone, didn’t eat and sleep. When 
evening came, he left the place with solemn 
deliberation and wended his way home-ward. 
He appeared in his conventional style until he 
returned to the cemetery the next morning. 

‘* Never ask me any questions while I am 
on duty, for I won’t answer them.” was his 
advice to a hectoring youth. At noon, if no 
visitors lingered about the grounds, Jasper 
ate his luncheon, which he had brought with 
him. It must have dawned upon the mind 
of the reader ere this that there was one 
prime object which held Jasper Diggs with 
such fidelity to his post. He was quite 
rapidly gaining that object, for nearly every 
stranger dropped a coin into the yawning 
money-box that was attached to his waist-belt, 

It cannot be a pleasant prospect, even 
to the foolish, to do the tombstone act in the 
dead of winter. The colder it grew, the 
more people came to visit the Pine Hollow 
cemetery, and Jasper Diggs’ income increased 
proportionately. 

It was somewhere about the middle of 
November. A heavy cloak of snow covered 
the earth like a shroud. The day was draw- 
ing toaclose. It was bittercold. The boy, 
who had for years been the target for all 
kinds of ridicule and abuse, the general 
laughing stock of the village, resigned his 
position that day, leaving the cemetery half 
frozen, but with three hundred and eighty 
dollars, the scattered donation of charity, 
and not one red cent of it came from the 
pocket of an inhabi of Pine Hollow. 

Jasper Diggs was able to purchase for his 
father a worthy monument, and it can well 
be imagined that he went to and came from 
it with just feelings of pride. 

Somehow, people after that~whung their 
heads and acted as though they were ashamed 
of themselves when Jasper was around, and 
no one ventured any longer to mock his 
manners or to jeer at his condition, And, 
somehow, Jasper did not appear to their 
eyes as he did before, for in reality ‘he 
gradually reversed the apparent intention of 
nature with reference to his mental char- 
acteristics. So changed did he become, in 
truth, that within a few years he was en- 
trusted with the care of the village school, 
in which he continued to be a cherished 
teacher, until old age and ill health compelled 
him to abandon that honorable pursuit and 
spend the remainder of his days in a happy 
and comfortable home, blest with a wife who 
had been one of his early pupils. —The Hpoch. 


DEAD calm off the equator. The sea 

moved in long, unruffled, oily-looking 
swells, in which our almost motionless ship 
was reflected with a fidelity that was start- 
ling. I looked over the rail to see my 


anxious, unshaven face staring back at me 


from the rail or a reversed ship. Occasion- 
ally the vessel gave a lethargic sort of roll, 
which caused the reef-points to fall with suc- 
cessive gentle ‘‘ p-l-a-p-s ”’ against the wrink- 
ling surface of the canvas. 

A stone’s throw distant the leathery dorsal 
fin of an immense shark was slowly cleaving 
the smooth expanse in extended, concentric 
circles, as though its owner was in no parti- 
cular hurry to leave our vicinity. Just be- 
fore I turned away a gigantic devil-fish, full 
twenty feet in length, sharp not unlike a 
boy’s knife, but having wing-like side-fins 
and a long, tapering tail, drifted under the 
quarter a couple of feet below the surface. 

The heat from the tropic sun, beating 
down on the glassy sea from the cloudless 
sky, was almost intolerable. The spanker 
had been lowered, and the courses, braided 
ap, were hanging in their brails to prevent 
the wear and chafe consequent upon the 
wearisome *‘ slat’ of canvas which followed 
every roll of the ship; so there was no shade 
whatever. 

The pitch of the deck seemed fairly sizzled, 
and the touch of the deck on top of the after- 
house would nearly blistered the bares kin. 
But the heat itself, the exasperating calm 
and the probability of its continuance for a 
longer or shorter period—these were in 
themselves of little moment as compared 
with the gravity of our situation in other 
respects. 

The Doris was a small, swift-sailing, 
Qlyde, built iron-ship, on her home-bound 
passage to London from Calcutta, where I 
had joined her in the capacity of second 
officer. We had touched at Cape Town to 
replace a couple of men who were washed 
overboard during a fearful gale in the Bay 
of Bengal, but before we passed the island 
of St. Helena both of the recruits were 
stricken down with a sort of malignant 
typhoid, whose origin might possibly be 
traced to the after-effects of the poisonous 
Cape brandy, or “Cape smoke,’’ as it is 
called by the Boers and Kroomen, in which 


A STORY OF THE SEA. 


the two sailors had freely indulged during 
their brief stay ashore. 

They died within three hours of each 
other. Then Captain Thatcher, who had 
been assiduous in his attentions to them, 
was attacked by the malady, and at the same 
time two more of the crew took to their 
berths, placing a pretty heavy responsibility 
on Mr. Farr, the first officer, and myself, 
for the ship carried but ten before the mast, 
and there was no knowing where the disease 
might stop. 

Two days before the Doris entered the 
belt of equatorial calms the sick sailors died, 
and two more were stricken down—one of 
them being a bright-faced young fellow of 
sixteen, belonging in Scituate, Mass. As he 
and myself were the only two New England- 
ers in the ship, I had taken a natural fancy 
to him. 

On the morning when my story begins 
Captain Thatcher died—a few moments of 
partial consciousness succeeding the delirium 
of fever. 

‘“*Thank God, I have neither wife nor 
child to leave behind,” he said, with a faint 
smile, as Mr. Farr and myself stood by his 
berth receiving his last brief orders. Then, 
as his white lips murmured, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,’ the soul left its tenement 
of clay. 

The young seaman, Charley F., was the 
next to pass away, holding my hand in his 
to the last as he whispered a message to his 
widowed mother; and before his eyes were 
closed in death a Norwegian sailor in the 
berth beneath had breathed his last; leaving 
four men out of the crew of ten—a cook, a 
steward, Mr. Farr, who at once assumed 
command, and myself, who was thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly promoted to the first 
officer’s position. The extreme heat necess- 
itated an immediate burial. The duty of 
stitching up the dead in their canvas-shroud 
was performed, after which all were laid on 
the after-cabin grating and covered with the 
unionjack. 

The old man-o-war’s man to whom, as the 
ship’s sailmaker, this last sad service had 
been assigned, was a character in his way. 
I can see him now, as, with his coarse-shirt 
thrown open in front, displaying a ship 
under full sail, emblazoned on his brawny 
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chest, and sleeves rolled above the elbow- 
joints of his muscular arms, which were a 
maze of tattooing, he beckoned me to the 
main deck. 

“Tf you please, sir,”’ he said, in a low yet 
matter-of-fact tone, as he indicated the out- 
lines of the motionless forms beneath the 
flag, ‘“‘ I’ve stitched a hextra ten pound of 
h’old iron to the ’eels of hev’ry one on ac- 
count of them,” indicating by a significant 
gesture two dorsal fins a short distance from 
the ship. 

“Very well, Bob,” I said, repressing a 
slight shudder, ‘‘ call the men aft.” 

The cook and the steward were summoned, 
and as Mr. Farr, bareheaded, came from the 
cabin, with the open prayer-book in his 
hand, the grating was lifted to the rail. 

“** We therefore commit his body to the 
deep.’” At the solemn words I drew the 
flag from the three shrouded bodies, and the 
inboard end of the grating was lifted arm- 
high; a sullen, simultaneous plunge, and 
the waters had closed over our companions 
till the sea gives up its dead. 

The forecastle was fumigated with tar 
‘while the bedding and blankets belonging to 
the deceased were thrown overboard, and 
‘we could only hope that the progress of the 
fell disease was stayed. The four remain- 
ing men seemed fairly well, while none of 
the rest of us felt any premonitory symptoms 
of illness. 

There. was some relief for our heated 
brains after the sun had dopped its flery face 
under the western rim of the ocean, which, 
T could almost fancy, hissed as the orb, like 
a ball of molten flame, sank beneath its sur- 
- face. Yet aloft or below not a breath of air 
was apparent, and we fairly gasped for 
breath at times, so stifling was the atmos- 
phere. Added to our discomfort was an in- 
tense thirst, which the luke-warm water 
from the iron-tank ’tween decks only seemed 
to aggravate. 

* It’s a pretty hard situation, Mr.— that 
is, Captain Farr.” I remarked in a some- 
what despondent tone, as we were together 
on the quarter after supper, in an intense 
silence only broken by the creaking of the 

-parralis, the “‘ plap”’ of reef-points and 
the gurgle of the water about the rudder, as 
the ship occasionally setted in the long 
swells. ‘‘ Four men, with such help as the 
cook and steward can give from time to time, 
are a mighty small crew for an eight-hundred 
ton ship, with forty or fifty days’ voyage 


before us, even if the calm breaks within a , 


week,” I went on, as Mr. Farr, who seemed 
in deep thought, did not immediately reply; 
** and as I say, it’s a hard situation.” 

been in a harder one,’ was the 
rather dry answer. For Mr. Farr, on whose 
grave, bronzed features the strange experi- 
ences of nearly thirty years of active sea: life 
had left their imprint, was naturally reticent 
of speech and used as few words as pos- 
sible. 

“It was in the summer of 1856,” he said, 
abruptly, as he turned away from the rail and 
seated himself on the edge of the after-house, 
directly facing me as I stood leaning agains 
the wheel. ‘‘I had passed the admiralty- 
board of London, receiving a second-mate’s 
certificate. Our regulations in these respects 
are betterthan yoursin America. A ‘passed’ 
second mate is presumed to be competent to 
take charge of the vessel he ships aboard of 
in any extreme emergency. 

“TI shipped in an English bark called the 
Thorwald; a lump of a bark she was, too, 
being 1150 tons, bound for Shanghai with 
general cargo. 

‘“*The crew were all a bad lot. Don’t 
ever remember a much worse. Made up of 
‘all eorts ’—Dutch, Irish, Swedes, Spanish, 
Italians, one Yankee, and four Malays or 
Lascars, whichever you’ve a mind to call 
them. 

“There was trouble from the start out. 
Mr. Lull, the mate; was a surly fellow. It 
was a word and a blow first—a blow first. 
Captain Geary upheld him in it, too, though, 
of course, he himself didn’t use open vio 
lence. 

* Now I wasa comparatively young man, 
and, though it’s I who say it, I don’t back 
down easy to any one. I knew my duty, 
too. And with it I knew that by English 
laws I wasn’t justified in treating men 
harshly without good and sufficient reason 
even if I'd been minded to do so; In 
Yankee ships, though I find a brutal offlcer 
can bang the men about at his will, and your 
American laws either can’t or won’t bother 
him, except in very extreme cases. 

a ‘Well, Captain Geary and the mate both 
got down on me for being afraid—so they 
said—to ‘ dicipline’ the crew. And between 
them and the crew themselves I had a ho 
berth. 

** We had bad weather in the channe for 
a couple of weeks, with heni-winds, con- 
stant. That didn’t help things at all And 
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by the time we were a hundred miles or so 
to the westward of the mouth of the Bay of 
Biscay, the ship pretty well deserved the 
name Yankee chap Dan called her, a “ beer 
garden afloat.” 

“It was Sunday evening in the dog-watch. 
I was in my state-room for a moment, and I 
heard a scrimmage on the main deck. Then 
the mate sung out blue murder, and I knew 
what was up. 

“Of course my duty was plain enough. 

“ Captain Geary ran out, calling for me to 
arm myself. I got a capstan bar from the 

ack outside the cabin door, and, as you 
Yankees say, “sailed in.”” But the mate 
was down and done for before either the 
captain or myself got on deck. . 

“Captain Geary had a revolver, and fired 
twice before it was knocked out of his hand. 
I didn’t see the rest. The Malays had their 
knives lashed to staves they had whittled 
out of dunnage-wood. I laid about me right 
and left, and I fancy I made a headache or 
two before they drove me to the rail—the 
four of ’em. To dodge a jab from a spear 
knife I jumped on the rail, my foot slipped, 
and over I went. 

“ The ship was going free, say five knots, 
in asmooth sea. When I got the water out 
of my eyes I faintly heard some one sing 
out, ““Overboard!”’? as I swung into the 
ship’s wake. Yankee Dan was at the wheel, 
and I suppose I owe my life to him. No one 
élse would have cut loose one of the patent 
buoys at the stern, pulled the trigger to set 
the match alight, and flung it over. 

* T saw the blue flicker, and struck out for 
it; got my head and shoulders through the 
buoy, and was all right. But the ship was 
swallowed up in darkness. [ listened all I 
knew, hoping to hear the creak of yards 
swinging and blocks rattling; but, bless you, 
I might have known better. The mutineers 
had something else to think of. 

“Well, it was a tremendous long night. 
Lucky for me it was midsummer, and the 
Water not over cold, so I was not badly 
chilled. But if you were ever like placed 
you may know I didn’t feel over cheerful. 
The chances of being picked up under such 
circumstances by a passing ship seemed 
small enough when you call to mind the size 
of the Atlantic, and how one may sail for 
days without sighting a ship, even in the 
vicinity of the ocean highways between 
frequented ports. 

- “ But about noon the next day I made out 


a sail, square-rigged, standing toward me 
from the nor’ard. Just at sundown she was’ 
almost in hail. I could see she was foreign- 
built. Her bows sheathed up for’ard, the 
paint was worn off her sides, which were 
fearfully battered and bruised, and I decided 
she was an Arctic whaler full to the hatches 
and home bound. 

‘*T sung out lustily as the ship neared me, 
but not a soul was in sight, either aloft 
looking over the rail, or on the top-gallant 
forecastle. The wind was light, and as she 
was moving slow I let go of the life-preserver 
and swam to meether. I caught hold of the 
main chain-plates and elimbed up over the 
side. 

“ve seen some strange sights, like all 
sea-faring men. But this got ahead of most 
of them. ying on the main hatch, side by 
side, were five dead bodies, with a tarpaulin 
covering their faces and the upper part of 
their persons. Five men, who looked more 
like living skeletons than anything else, 
were crawling, hardly walking, about the 
deck. One of them stared at me as I sprang 
down, and then uttered a sort of stifled yell, 
as though I had been a ghost, while the 
others huddled together in evident fear. 

‘* A tall man, emicated beyond anything 
I ever saw in my life, came out of the cabin 
and approached me. 

‘** Mon Dieu!’ he muttered, and then, in 
tolerable English, asked me who I was and 
how I came on board, which a few words 
sufficed to explain. 

*“*The others crowded about me. Their 
story was something extraordinary, but as 
it is a matter of record you will know it to 
be true. Theship was the Diane—a French 
whaler owned in La Teste. Two years’ 
cruising in and about Davis’ strait and the 
Arctic seas bad filled every cask, and they 
sailed for home. 

“Then scurvy and dysentery set in. 
Thirty-five men (the Diane carried fifty all 
told) lay in the forecastle, some sick uato 
death, and the rest scarcely able to lift a 
finger. Five had died, including every 
officer, within the past week, and lay, as I 
saw them, awaiting burial. Not one of the 
six who were about knew anything what- 
ever of navagation. 

‘** As soon as it was known I could navi- 
gate the ship to port, I thought the poor 
creatures would go frantic with joy. La 
Testa was within a few weeks’ sail, by 
changing their course, but the way they 
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were steering would have taken the ship far 
out to the southward. 

_ Well, to make a long story short, I 
helped them bury their dead, and finally 
brought the ship with her crew of sick and 
dying into port. 

“The owners rewarded me generously, 
and the gratitude of the poor fellows to 
whose aid I was so providentally sent is 
something pleasant to remember to this day. 
And this is what I meant by telling you I 
had been in a harderplace than this,” said 
Mr. Farr, rising and holding up bis wet fore- 
finger, if perchance some slight current of 
air might be felt. 
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you have!’”’ was my re" 
sponse. ‘ What became of the Thorwald ? 
I continued after a short pause. 

“That,”’ replied Captain Farr, gravely, 
‘is one of the many mysteries of the deep. 
which will never be solved in this world. 


She was never heard of afterwards.”’ 


As for the Doris, the calm lasted three 
days, but the epidemic had run its course, 
And so on the fourth day we spoke a 
steamer, from which we obtained five men 
and a boatswain, with whose assistance we 
brought the ship safely to London. But it. 
was an experience I shall never forget. 


AN UNEXPECTED LEGACY. 


IN MEMORY OF HIS LOVE. 


N auction was going on at the old 
brown farm-house on the hill. David 
Harper was dead, and his heir, a nephew 
whom he had not seen for years, had come 
down to sell off the things. 

Mr. Harper had never married, and had 
been highly esteemed as an honest, prudent 
man, though odd and old-fashioned in his 
ways. He had been one of the leaders in 
various enterprises for the good of the com- 
munity, avd bis death left a vacancy in the 
town of Springvale which could not easily 
be filled. 

* It’s ashame,” said one garrulous lady, 
‘*that David Harper didn’t make a will. 1 
never knew him to be so careless before. 
He must have had some intentions about 
such a property; he nevercould have intended 
for all that wealth to go to a boy he did not 
like well enough to invite over for the sum- 
mer. And the young man inherited a snug 
little fortune from his father.”’ 

. The doctor felt almost sure that Mr. Har- 
per would have founded a hospital, and 
placed him in it as resident physician for 
life, if the will had been made. The clergy- 
man knew he meant to do something for the 


' church. The professor had heard him speak 


of a free library and reading-room. Every- 


. one knew something, and all the far-away 


cousin expected legacies. 
Everyone thought that the arrangements 


were all wrong, adel the heir and the 
auctioneer. 


Miss Agatha Langley, sitting at the win- 
dow in Mrs. Allen’s front chamber, cutting 
out calica waists for Mrs. Allen’s little boys, 
laid down her shears, and watched the peo- 
ple as they entered in at the gates of the late 
Mr. Harper’s premises. 

‘* Poor David!” she sighed. He is in 
heaven now, but I wonder if he remembers 
the day that he took me all over the house, 
It was thirty-flve years ago, ‘but I can see 
how everything looked. ‘The things are 
old-fashioned, Agatha,’ he-.said, ‘but they 
belonged to mother, and some of them were 
grandmother’s. I like them, but if you 
want new ones say so; for I want to please 
you.”’ I told him I liked them, and then he 
kissed me, and we stood at the window, and 
looked off toward the mountains. ‘ We’re 
going to be happy, Agatha,’ he said; here 
the tears began to fall. ‘* Oh, David,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘ to think that we quarrelled after 
that, and didn’t speak when we met, But 
you never married, and I refused two good 
offers.” 

Poor Miss Langley put her head down on 
her arms and cried softly for a moment, and 
then she came back to the present. 

They were selling the old furniture the 
claw-footed stand, the sofas and all the things 
she once thought would belong to her a8 
David Harper’s wife. And she was a poor 
seamstress going from house to house and 
looking forward to a feeble old age, with am 
awful dread of being a pauper at last. 
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| Why, Miss Langley, 1 believe you have 


been crying,” said Mrs, Allen’s voice just 
then in her ear. She started nervously, but 
she was too truthful to eomplain of a cold or 
the sun in her eyes. 

“T have cried a little, Mrs. Allen,’’. she 
said. ‘* We used to be friends, Mr. Harper 
and I, and I knew his mother, and I remem- 
ber all about the rooms and the furniture, 
and it seems a sin to sell the things and tear 
down the old house, and perhaps root up the 
lilacs and honeysuckles and cut down the 
trees. It was almost like home to me when 


__ Mrs. Harper was alive.” 


‘* Well, it must seem a sin to anyone, and 
especially to you,” said Mrs. Allen. ‘“ But 
don’t you want to go over and see the place. 
You might as well take the rest of the day. 
I’m in no hurry, you look tired.” 

Mrs. Allen was kind in her way, and felt 
a certain pity for her seamstress. She had 
heard that Miss Langley was once engaged 
to David Harper, and might to day have 
been a wealthy widow, if the engagement 
bad not been broken. 

“ Don’t hesitate, Miss Langley,”’ she said. 
“I know you want to go.” 

* Do I want to go?’’ Miss Langley asked 
herself, and her heart answered ‘** Yes.”’ 

She would see the old home once more, 
see the massive furniture, and when she had 
an opportunity she would go up tothe garret 
and stand where she had stood with David 
80 long ago. She would look out over the 
mountains, and try to fancy herself a girl 
again, with her lover at her side. 

And so Miss Langley thanked Mrs. Allen, 
and put on her best bonnet with the faded 
ribbons, and the old shawl. And then she 
left the house, and walked slowly across the 
road and up the lane into the Harper garden. 
The smell of the shrubs came to her. The 
lilac flowers were gone, but the willow 


_ branches brushed her bonnet as she passed 


under them. 

‘The neighbors who saw her nodded or 
spoke, but they were selling an old bureau, 
and there was some excitement. 

Miss Langley stood at the door awhile, 
and listened to the bidding. Mrs. Dodge 
got the bureau, and Deacon Grey the claw- 
foot stand, and Mrs. Small bought the trunks 
of clothing. 

To Miss Langley it all seemed tragic. 
She went up-stairs where people were ex- 
amining the beds and carpets, and then she 
began to ascend the garret: stairs. 
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** Nothing up there that’s good for any- 
thing,”’ said a stout lady who was decending. 
‘“*T advise you not to waste breath a climb- 

” 

Miss Langley did not reply. She knew 
the window was up at which two lovers had 
stood, when life looked so fair to them, and 
plighted their troth. And perhaps some 
ghost of her dead past lingered there. 

As her head rose above the floor she 
gazed eagerly about her. The trunk and 
the old spinning wheel had been carried 
down. 

From the rafters hung some branches of 
withered herbs. There was a pile of news- 
papers on the shelf, and a man’s hat hung 
upon a peg. 

Miss Langley went to the window. She 
would not cry, for she must face the people 
downstairs again, but she uttered little 
moans of anguish as she stood there. She 
fully realized what life actually was at that 
moment, and it seemed very cruel to her— 
once young, beloved and hopeful, now old, 
wrinkled, and alone in the world. 

At last she turned her back on the eternal 
mountain—unchanged while childhood de=- 
parted, and while youth fled, and old age 
approached, and graves were dug—and saw 
a vest upon the wall, an old man’s vest— 
David’s vest. The woman went closer. 
She nestled up against the vest, and talk to 
it, and caressed it. It was worth nothing. 
The back was worn threadbare, the front 
had rain stains on it, the buttons were gone, 
the shape was old. Nobody had noticed, 
it, probably, but herself. She was quite 
sure that nobody wanted it. But what a 
relic it would be to her of David; only, of 
course, she could not ask for it. 

**O David,”’ she whispered, ** I was always 
ready to make up, but you was rich, and I 
was poor. O David, my love! Oh, that 
foolish quarrel! But we'll meet up in 
heaven, and everything will be explained.” 
She caressed the vest again. It brought the 
past back vividly, and how she wanted 1. 
She could take it, hide it under her shawl— 
all folded flat, as it would be—and keep it 
forever. But wouldit be right? It seemed 
as though it would be a theft, yet it was 
worthless. 

David’s vest! She almost decided to take 
it, but finally concluded that she would not, 
and then something in the inside pocket 
attracted her attention—a paper folded 
reveral times. She drew it out, and saw 
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writing on the outside. Adjusting her 
spectacles and taking the paper to the 
“window, she saw that the words were these: 
“The Last Will and Testament of David 
Harper.” 

At this Miss Langley began to tremble, 
and hardly knowing what she did, opened 
the will. And when she had finished look- 
ing it over she sobbed aloud, for in it she 
had found strange things. 

Some of David Harper’s money had been 
left to the church, some of it to the hospital, 
and there were legacies for several persons, 
but the homestead; with all its furniture, 
garden and farm-land and with an income 
on which she eould live in comfort, were 
bequeathed to “‘ Agatha Langley, spinster, 
in memory of the love I bore her all my 
lonely life.” 

No wonder that Miss Langely wept. 

*“*O David,” she faltered, ‘‘ you loved me 
always, after all. And, almost overcome by 
emotion, she grasped at the window-sash 
for support. 

At that moment Edgar Dana, a rising 
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young lawyer came up the stairs. He wa8 
surprised to find Miss Langley in tears, but 
he soon discovered the cause of her agitation. 

And then all was excitement. Miss 
Langley went away like one in a dream, and 
for weeks David Harper’s will was the 
principal theme of conversation in the 
neighborhood. No one could surmise why 
he had put it in the pocket of his old vest, 
but there was much rejoicing over Miss 
Langley’s good fortune, 

The young nephew had a fair legacy and 
made no fuss whatever; the witnesses to the 
will were soon found, the money was re- 
funded to the purchasers of the furniture, 
and one day Miss Langley entered the old 
house as its mistress. 

She would no longer be obliged to toil 
early and late, but it was a strange ending 
to her love story, she thought. She was 
there at last, but how? It almost seemed 
as though some spiritual union had taken 
place between her soul and David’s, and in 
the sitting-room, on a peg near the door, she 
hung the old vest.—Maine Farmer. 


RIGHT OR WRONG? 
By Ada L. Fletcher. 


‘JT was a pleasant little room, though a 
& humble one, with its cheap matting 
covering the floor, the light cane-bottomed 
chairs, a few pictures on the wall, pleasant 
suggestive pictures, not mere paintings, a 
set of swinging shelves with books, and a 
. bracket or two with a vase of bright flowers; 
with the spring breeze coming in through 
the open window, lifting the white curtain, 
and toying caressingly with a stray curl 
that lay on Agatha Verne’s white forehead. 
Hers was not a beautiful face, but a very 
pleasant one to look at, with its clear pure 
complexion, without a shade of color in the 
eheeks; the dark auburn hair put back in a 
careless fashion of its own; the firm but 
very sensitive mouth, that showed her noble 
unselfish nature as clearly as did the large 
earnest gray eyes, now bent so closely over 
her work, and hidden by the long dark 
lashes. She was busy—very busy. It was 
Saturday, and the sun was almost down. 
‘The work in hand was to be called for at 


dark, and paid for, too, she hoped. Else 
where was to-morrow’s dinner, with it’s 
little luxuries for her sister, to come from? 
And the nimble fingers fairly flew as the 
light waned. 

‘“‘ Florence,”’ she said, presently, looking 
toward a sofa just across the little room, 
‘*could you not help me a little now, dear? 
Annie Walton must have her dress to wear 
to church to-morrow, you know.” 

The little figure on the sofa struggled 
faintly into a sitting posture, the white 
hands put the brown curls back from her 
face, then were pressed closely on her tem- 
ples, while a voice that would have been 
musical if it had not been fretful, teplied:— 

““O Agatha! I don’t see how you can ask 
me when you know my. head aches sol 
That horrid machine has almost killed me 
this day; and just as I was getting rested 
from the noise, you must ask me to sew on 
Annie Walton’s dress. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! ” 


RIGHT OR WRONG! 


* There was an undertone of real pain in 
this querulous complaining, and Agatha 
looked up quickly, then crossed the room, 
and put her petted sister’s head gently back 
on its pillow. ‘ 

“Dear child, I did not know your head 
ached. Lie down again, and let me bathe 
it with some fresh spring water, and it will 
get better.” 

‘*T don’t want to lie down now,” said the 
girl discontentedly. “If you had let me 
alone when I was down, it would have got 
better without bathing.” 

‘Well then, Floy,” said her sister pa- 
tiently, “* wouldn’t a little walk help you ? 
There’s Auntie Grey’s cap you might carry 
home for me.”’ 

‘Of course you must have some motive 
even in wanting me to walk. I won’t go!” 

Agatha did not answer, but went quietly 
back to her work, which she adjusted to the 
sewing-machine. She was used to such 
scenes. For the last five years her life had 
been a succession of them. As her foot 
touched the pedal, Florence spoke again, 
quickly and sharply :— 

“OQ Agatha! you surely are not going to 
start that machine again, when I just told 
you how it hurt my head? You are cruel— 
cruel!’”? Then came a burst of sobs and 
tears. 

For a moment Agatha’s features quivered 
with pain at the cruel injustice of the speech, 
and she was silent. Then she said, still 
tenderly and gently, as she went to the sofa 
again and took the brown head in her lap:— 

“Poor little girl! I am so sorry about 
your head, but you know I must work, or we 
shall suffer. Come, be a good girl now. 
Put on your hat, and get away from the 
noise of the machine.” 

Florence shook her head and sobbed on, 
until suddenly there came a whirr of buggy 
wheels to the door, and a pleasant manly 
voice call out:— 

“Come, girls! I can’t leave my horses, 
but I want you both to try them with me. 
Be in a hurry!” 

In an instant the tears and sobs were for- 
gotten, the drooping figure bounded from 
the sofa as if there was no such thing in the 
‘world as a headache, and Florence Verne ran 
eagerly to the door. 

“Pil be ready in a moment, doctor!”’ she 
poet and then whirled back into the room. 

hy don’t you get ready, e?” she 
said, impatiently. 


“ Because, you know, I cannot go, Floy,”’ 
she answered, with a faint smile. ‘‘I can- 
not take Annie’s dress with me.”’ 

** Well,” said Floy,as she went into the 
other room, ‘* you’ll miss a great treat, that’s 
all.” 

Ah, did not Agatha know that without 
any reminding? She knew what a ride with 
Herbert Lawrence that bright May evening 
would be to her far better than did Floy, and 
as she was but a girl, with a yirl’s heart yet, 
in spite of all her staidness of demeanor, it 
is no wonder a bitter tear of disappointment 
rolled down the pale cheek. She made 
Auntie Grey’s cap up into asmall package, 
and walked down to the gate, where the 
black horses were champing their bits and 
stamping their dainty feet. She came so 
quietly Herbert did not hear her until she 
stood close beside him. Then he looked 
down at her with a smile that transfigured 
his whole face, and took both the tired 
hands in his with an indescribable tenderness. 

“Are you ready, Aggie darling?” he 
said, the last word almost under his breath. 

‘“T am not going, Herbert,” she said, 
quietly, though there was a suspicious 
tremble about the mouth, and the eyes that 
met his were just alittle clouded. ‘I have 
work that must be finished, but I am grate- 
ful to you just the same, for it will do Floy 
so much good.” 

“Not more than it would you, my poor 
tired darling. Agatha—’’ And the words 
trembled on his lips that would have revealed 
to her even more plainly than his words and 
actions in the past had already done, his 
earnest love for her; but just then Floy 
came flying down the walk, her eyes brilliant 
with expectant pleasure. Then the package 
must be given to Herbert with directions, 
and Agatha must go back to get the shawl to 
put about her careless darling. Then the 
black horses danced away with them, and 
Agatha went back to the house with a glad 
song in her heart that even the thought of 
her sister’s unkindness could not hush. 
Herbert loved her, and she loved him with 
all the depths of her tender earnest nature. 
No wonder there was a smile upon her lip 
as the noisy machine put the last stitches in 
Annie Walton’s dress, and she could give 
that very unpleasant young lady so cheery 
and pleasant a greeting that she wondered 
“what could make that Verne girl so 
happy,” as she took herself and her dress 
home. 
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- Agatha was sitting in the darkness that 
was light, to her, when Floy came home. 
The girl was even more restless than usual. 

“* Why do you sit in the dark, Aggie?” 
she said. Then, as her sister made a move- 
ment to light the lamp, ‘“‘ No, I don’t want 
alight. Oh, dear! I don’t know what I do 
want.” 

**T can readily believe that, little girl,” 
laughed Agatha. 

** Yes, I do! Oh, yes I do!” said Florence, 
throwing herself on the floor beside her 
sister. ‘‘O Aggie! I want bim to love me. 
I must talk to somebody about it, or I shall 
go crazy; and you do love me, I believe, 
though you do treat me so badly sometimes. 
He treats me so strangely, Aggie! Humor- 
ing and petting me just as if 1 were a little 
child, or else not noticing me at all. Do 
you think he can love me, sister? If he 
should not, and should love some one else, 
Ishould die, Aggie! 1 know I should die!” 
moaned the child, burying her face in her 
sister’s lap. 

Agatha felt in that instant as if an icy 
hand had clutched her heart, stilling its 
throbbings forever. But with the self-con- 
trol eo wonderful in one so young, she 
forced herself to ask the question whose 
answer she knew so well:— 

* Of whom are you speaking, little sister?” 

** Whom?” cried Floy, starting to her 
feet. ‘‘ What man is there in all the world 
to me but Herbert Lawrence ?”’ 

Then she sank down on the floor again in 
the sweet shame of her love and its con- 
fession. 

Agatha sat very still for a while, gather- 
ing all her energies to meet this new trouble 
that had fallen upon her—lifting her heart 
in prayer to God for strength for the sacrifice 
she knew she must make. Ever since Floy’s 
mother had died, five years before, leaving 
her to her step-daughter’s care, Agatha’s life 
had been one long sacrifice. Her mother’s 
relations had offered her wealth and a lux- 
urious home if she would but leave the little 
girl and come to them; but because the 
child had no other relatives or friends in all 
the world, Agatha would not desert her, but 
at eighteen years of age turned away from 
all the pleasures of life, and took up the hard 
life of labor and poverty that had been hers 
ever since. Having ‘‘ put her hand to the 
plow,’’ she did not once turn back; and 
though this one great trial was not half she 
had to bear, because Floy’s selfishness was 


so verily a part of her nature that it coulq 
not be eradicated, but wounded her sister’s 
heart a thousand times a day, she went on 
in her martyrdom—as real a martyr as any 
the world acknowledges. But now this was 
almost more that she could bear. She felt 
she must be alone for thought and prayer, 
and stooping, kissed her sister’s cheek, after 
this long silence between them, whisper- 
ing:— 

** Come, little sister, and go to bed now. 
If Herbert does not love you now, I am 
sure he will in time.” 

But Floy did not want to go to bed. 

You are selfish, Aggie,’ she said; you 
do not sympathize with me at all. I want to 
talk to you.” 

And Agatha must sit there and listen to it 
all, and though her brain reeled and her 
heart grew sick within her, no word escaped 
the white lips to betray her. At last Flor- 
ence herself grew weary and retired, and 
when she was asleep, and Agatha knew 
herself to be alone, she knelt beside her 
bed, and as God sent tears to her relief, the 
storm of sorrow shook the slender form asa 
reed is swayed in the wind. The night was 
passed in this way—morning found her still 
kneeling there. She was enabled to go about 
her duties cheerfully as ever next day, until 
evening came again, when .Florence had 
been carried off by a crowd of girls to the 
evening service at the little church, and she 
sat alone, enjoying the Sabbath stillness that 
gave her time for thought. She had lain her 
head upon the window, looking with great 
mournful eyes into the sky, watching the 
stars come out one by one, thinking as many 
another suffering soul has done, ‘ Oh, indif- 
ference of Nature to the fact. of human 
pain!’ when suddenly a shadow came 
between her and the stars, and she knew 
that Herbert was there waiting to come in, 
She opened the door for him like one walkiag 
in her sleep, but she hardly waited for that 
before he had her hends in his again, and 
was telling her over aad over how he loved 
her— how he would cherish and protect her 
if she would be his wife. She had expected 
this—had schooled herself to bear it, and — 
had her answer ready; but how hard it was, 
let the heart of.every woman who reads this 
answer for itself. 

* Herbert, I cannot!’ was all she could 
say, turning her face away from him, that 
he might not read the love and anguish 
written here. She could not bring her lips 
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to utter a falsehood, to say she did not love 
him, so her only answer must be, “‘ I cannot 
be your wife.” He drew her to a seat, and 
folding his arms stood looking at her as if to 
compel an answer. 

‘*‘ But, Agatha, why can you not be my 
wife? Answer! It is my right to know. 
You have not said you do not love me.”’ 

The gray eyes were full of pleading now. 

“Be merciful, Herbert, and do not ask 
me! Do you not see my heart is breaking?” 

It was long before he was merciful and 
left her alone in the moonlight, and then 
with a bitter farewell on his lips—farewell 
forever. How is it hearts can bear so much 
and yet live on—so long, so long? There 
was no trace of this struggle in our pale 
martyr’s face when she kissed her little 
sister good-night, but long after Floy was 
asleep and smiling in her dreams, she lay 
beside her with wide open tearless eyes, 
burying her dead love. 

Fate came to her aid next morning in the 
shape of a letter from her mother’s sister, 
telling her she was ill, perhaps dying, 
with no one but strangers and servants 
about her, and asking her for her dead 
mother’s sake to come to her for a while. 
Then Floy danced in with tidings of an in- 
vitation for her from one of her school 
friends to spend the summer months with 
her. So Agatha’s resolution was taken. 
The sisters went their several ways, and 
Herbert Lawrence found this letter lying on 
his table: 


“ HERBERT,—Although you said we could 
not be friends, I am going to trust you asa 
friend—as I would no one else in all the 
world. I am obliged to go to my aunt fora 
few weeks, and my sister will be at Mrs. 
Mars’s, a few miles out of town. Herbert 
may I leave her in your care? And will 
you forgive me, and not think me un- 
womanly, if I tell you tbat though I cannot 
be your wife, there is one whom I have 
often heard you say you loved dearly, who 
loves you with all her ardent nature, and 
whose life you only can make happy. For- 
give me, and may God forever bless you!” 

Then a week later in the darkened sick- 
‘room, Agatha read the answer:— 


‘*My AcaTHA,—I understand all 
now, and will help you. May God requite 
youl”? And it was not many weeks after, 
that the letter she had been looking for from 


Florence came, running over with happi- 
ness: ‘* Herbert loved her. Herbert had 
asked her to be his wife, and they were to be 
married early in the fall. Would Agatha 
hurry home to help her get ready ?”’ 

With loving earnest zeal Agatha did help 
her tender of her welfare to the very last, 
meeting Herbert with a patient smile it 
made his heart ache to see. Though he did 
love Floy, who, in spite of her selfishness 
had many lovely winning ways, and meant 
to make her life as happy as Agatha wished 
it, he knew he should never love any one 
as he loved her. He was one of a few who 
could have understood Agatha, and he saw 
through all this plainly now, and though it 
only made him love her more, he determined 
that since she did not shrink from the sacri- 
fice he would not. But he must go away he 
knew—where he should not see her face for 
years. So “these two were wed;” and 
Agatha stood on the door-step in the early 
morning watching the carriage that bore 
them away with solemn tearless eyes, then 
went back to duty and her aunt. 


Ten years later we find Agatha alone in 
one of the luxurious rooms of her aunt’s 
elegant house, now her own, as we know by 
her mourning robes. Only a few days has 
the poor invalid been at rest—only a little 
while has Agatha’s weary work been over. 
Time has made no great changes in the 
pleasant face we knew ten years ago. A 
little paler, perhaps, the mouth a little sad- 
der in its earnestness, but she does not look 
to be thirty-three, as she is to-day. The 
years have not been happy ones nor yet 
unhappy, for she has been at work—the 
kind of work that suits her best; self-sacri- 
fice, self-abnegation. Surely now she will 
rest. A letter lies in her lap which she has 
evidently read many times, and now reads 
again. 


‘“‘Ourn DEAR SISTER AGATHA,—It seems. 
very selfish in us to write you this way in 
the midst of our grief for your aunt, and 
when you must be needing rest and peace so 
much. But O Agatha, if you could come to 
us a while! You can have no idea how 
badly we need you. Floy’s health is so bad 
that she is absolutely unfit for anything. 
Just the old nervousness and headache, 
Aggie. Nothing more serious, I think. 
And our five children are running wild! I 


have a large practice, and am kept so busy 
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night and day that I can do nothing for 
them. Although I know how badly you are 
needed, better than any one, perhaps, I 
would not write for you now, only Florence 
keeps calling for you, and ‘ will not be com- 
forted because you are not ’—here.”’ 


Agatha’s day for much weeping was over, 
but as she read this large tears gathered in 
her eyes and fell upon the paper, for the 
letter told her far more than it would a 
stranger. She knew ber sister—knew just 
what this ‘‘ old nervousness and headache ”’ 
‘was, and felt what Herbert’s life must be. 
Then in these long ten years she had had 
time for thought, and the thought that she 
had wronged Herbert deeply, and in her 
zeal for her sister’s happiness had sacrificed 
his as well as her own, had at times driven 
her almost wild. She could not decide, nor 
ean we. We leave it, as did Agatha, to 
God. But she could not hesitate an instant 
over his appeal. She had seen neither 
Florence nor Herbert in all these years, but 
they needed her now, and it was her duty to 
go to them, though, martyr-like, every step 
of the path should be on coals of living fire. 
For she had never once tried to argue her- 
self into the belief that her love for Herbert 
was dead. She knew that she loved him as 
deeply as she did on the day she gave- him 
ap, and while humbling herself in the dust 
as the vilest of sinners, and not daring to 
hope for heaven because of it, she could not 
help it. And because she knew this, she 
also knew that her life would be a miserable 
one in Herbert’s house—so near to him and 
yet so faraway. But she felt safe, because, 
although she thought herself a sinner, the 
angels in heaven were not purer than she 
in thought and deed. So she would go, al- 
though her physician told her she was not 
strong enough. Her heart had been affected 
for years, he said, and any sudden excite- 
ment would be fatal, though she might live 
to be an old woman, quietly. But as to that 


she thought she would be given strength” 


** sufficient unto her day,’’ she would at last 
die with “‘harness on.” She placed her 
affairs in the hands of a skillful lawyer— 
taking care to make her will, giving her all 
to the children of Herbert and Florence, 
secure, then started for the West with a 
family with whom she was acquainted. 
Herbert met her at the depot of the busy 
bustling lowa town—* city” it aspired to 
be— with the greeting a brother gives a sister 
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he has not seen for years, and took her to 
his home; and there she was the ministering 


_ angel for five years more, bringing beautiful 


order out of the chaos that had reigned there 
—making dutiful loving children of the five 
little savages she found there, shaming 
Florence into something like a wife and 
mother, though self ruled her every action 
still, as was always too plain to the some- 
times-abused, always-neglected, husband. 
Agatha made a home of what had been a 
literally a ‘‘ howling wilderness ” to Herbert, 
and did it all so quietly that a stranger would 
never have guessed her influence. Florence 
sighed to her husband, that “‘no one had 
ever cared for her like Aggie did,’ the 
children almost worshiped their gentie aunt 
who, while she loved them, governed them, 
and Herbert, seeing it all, felt his heart 
swell and ache within him, though he gave 
no sign. Very few words ever passed be- 
tween the two, but the grave sweet smile, 
never given to any one else, repaid Agatha for 
all. Herbert worked hard, toe hard Agatha 
often told him when he came home utterly 
worn out, drenched with rain or shivering 
with cold, but he always shook his head, 
saying, ‘“‘I cannot work toohard!” Verily, 
it seemed that Florence thought so, for 
whenever he came into her room, no matter 
how weary he looked and felt, nobody could 
do anything for her but him, and her tongue 
was ever ready with reproaches. ‘* You do 
not love me. You do not sympathize with 
me!’’ was always the cry. Oh, how hard 
this was for Agatha to bear. She would 
go to her room after a scene like this, and 
fall upon her knees in an agony of prayer 
for God to forgive her for having brought 
all this misery on the man she loved, But 
she would ask, if God did forgive her, 
could Herbert ? She knew she had not long 
to live, the paroxysms of pain about her 
heart grew more frequent and more alarm- 
ing, but she thought she could not die in 
peace unless he pardoned her. 

Time went on, as we have said, until 
Agatha had been in Herbert’s home five 
years. It was the anniversary of her com- 
ing, and the children had prepared a little 
feast in her honor, only waiting for their 
father, to come and enjoy it. They were all 
in the parlor waiting, listening through the 
heavy dashing of the rain for his footsteps. 
Agatha’s namesake, the oldest child, a quiet 
grave little maiden of fourteen, her father’s 
favorite, and the one upon whom Agatha 
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depended to take her place when she was 
gone, had got her father’s chair, dressing- 
gown and slippers ready, when they heard 
his step on the pavement. 

Papa walks so slow,” said Aggie, impa- 
tiently. ‘I’m going to meet him—no Ber- 
tie, you mustn’t come, or Ella either.” 

They heard her say, ‘‘ Why, Papal” as 
she opened the door—then there was a heavy 
fall, and then the child’s frightened screams 
rang through the house. 

Agatha was the first to reach Herbert’s 
side, her face as white as his, and calm as 
death. With the help-of a servant, whom 
she then sent for a physician, she lifted him 
toacouch. Then she sent all the children, 
with the exception of Aggie, who now emu- 
lated her aunt’s composure, to the vursery. 
The two labored with him, until they were 
rewarded by the signs of returning con- 
sciousness even before the physican came. 
Aggie went then to quiet her mother who 
was almost frantic, and Agatha alone bent 
over the motionless form listening for the 
labored breath, when sudderily the dark eyes 
she had loved so well opened and looked 
clearly into hers. He smiled—his grave 
sweet smile, and his lips moved. Agatha 
bent lower, holding her breath that she 
might hear. 

“* Agatha,” the pale lips whispered, “in 
heaven—there is—no marrying—or giving— 
in marriage—!’? Then the eyes closed and 
all was still again, they were the last con- 
scious words Herbert Lawrence ever spoke. 
For a week he tossed upon his bed in a 
burning fever, and then the end came— 
suddenly as in all such cases. Agatha closed 
the glazing eyes without a single tear, and 
folded the hands that had grown 80 weary 
in their strife with the world, over the heart 
that ached and suffered no longer, with her 
own heart happier than it had been for years. 
Was it strange? Herbert had forgiven her 
—she knew from the earnest christain life, 
that his spirit was at rest, and knew, too, 
that death would soon summon her also. 
Surely, her strength during that awful week 
had been something supernatural, for of 
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course everything had fallen upon her. 
Florence had been really ill, and selfish to 
the last, would call Agatha from her husband’s 
room to reproach her with not ‘‘ sympathiz- 
ing with her in this awful trouble.” Agatha 
bore it all as of old, and only little Aggie knew 
how often her aunt’s hand was pressed to 
her side while her face showed her keen pain. 

Late in the evening of the day before they 
were to bury Herbert, she had stolen away 
to her own room for a little while, and was 
sitting there in her stony tearless silence, 
thinking of the past and planning for the 
future—how she would take Florence and 
her children home to New York with her, 
to care for them while she lived, and provide 
for them when she should be taken away 
from them, when Aggie’s timid rap came on 
the door. ‘* May I come in, auntie?” she 
said. Her eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping, but she was very quiet now as she 
leaned her head on Agatha’s shoulder. 
Then she said:— 

‘*T hated to disturb you, dear auntie—but 
mamma said—if you would please—cut— 
some of papa’s—hair—for—us.”? Then the 
child broke down. 

Her aunt drew her closer to her side as 

she sobbed in the abandonment of her grief, 
but her own face was calm as ever as they 
entered together the chamber of death. 
As she bent once more over the still cold 
form and took one of the curls, once brown 
and bright, now heavily streaked with gray, 
in her trembling fingers, suddenly her own 
face grew white with pain, and she sank 
upon her knees by the bedside. So long 
she knelt there that Aggie grew frightened 
and spoke to her. She did not answer, and 
when the child ran out into the hall crying 
that “‘ auntie had fainted,’ and the physi- 
cian reached her side, he only needed to lift 
the white hand that still lay upon Herbert’s 
head to say, ‘‘ She is dead!” 

And it was true. Right or wrong as her 
sacrifice may be deemed, we verily believe 
God had given her her reward, and she was 
gone to “‘that land, where there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage.” 
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RETTY blooming Mistress Shore stood 
in the door of her husband’s house in 
the Strand, dressed in holiday. attire and 
wearing a smile on her cheery, English face, 
It was evident that something pleased her 
wonderfully, and William Shore, as he 
gazed at his wife, thought he had never seen 
her so handsome as she was now, with her 
pink cheeks all flushed, her eyes shining 
like diamonds, and her tresses of golden 
hair falling from underneath her high, 
peaked head-dress on to the azure of her 
kirtle. 

Mistress Shore was going to court; this 
accounted for her elation; going on an im- 
portant errand too. The king bad expressed 

_@ desire to examine a bandeau of pearls 
which Shore had in his possession, and as 
the goldsmith did not care to trust the costly 
jewelry with any of his apprentices, and 
could not leave himself, he had deputed his 
wife to do the business. With one of his 
stout, serving-men for an attendant, the 
beautiful woman now stood ready to depart, 
holding in her hands the casket taat con- 
tained;the costly pearls. 

Be carefuljand not loose the gems, Jane,” 
said mild-eyed, meek-looking William Shore. 
“They aregof great value, and be sure that 
the king sees them himself. Goodman 
Nicholas will wait with the barge for you.” 

He kissed his lovely wife on the forehead, 
and went back‘to the shop where he did the 
largest business of any goldsmith in London, 
while she gathered up her dainty skirts and 
took!a seat in the plain craft that Nicholas 
the servitor was to row to the Tower. 

It was a*brilliant morning. The waters 
of the Thames sparkled in the sunlight; the 
river was gay with life. Innumerable boats 
dotted the tide, among which the little one 
that contained the goldsmith’s wife made its 
way slowly. At last the great gloomy 
Tower arose‘in‘sight. Its battlements were 
gay with banners and flash of steel. A bril- 
liant court held its revels there, and the 
handsomest king in Christendom with his 
fair bride were now the inmates of its royal 
halls. 

As the’ stout servitor pushed his craft to 
the wharf at the foot of the traitor’s gate, a 
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splendid barge with twenty men in livery 

for rowers, sweptup. In the stern, under a 
gilded canopy of purple, sat a tall, handsome 
man, with princely manners and golden hair 
flowing straight to hisshoulders. The barge 
no sooner paused than he sprang out, and 
his quick, roving eye fell on the lovely face 
of the goldsmith’s wife. ' 

The man lifted his cap with a gallant bow, 
and stepped ferward to assist her from the 
boat. The soft bloom of her face changed 
to crimson at so much notice from a man of 
rank, and the bright hazel eyes fell under 
the bold, admiring gaze of the other. Then 
before she knew he lifted the white fingers 
to his lips, and sprang up the carpeted stair- 
way. 

Jane Shore followed with her cheeks on 
fire. She was fond of notice and flattery— 
what beautiful woman is not ? and she loved 
handsome men; and this man was very 
handsome and very gallant. Who he was 
she did not know, some young noble she 
thought. Had she known the law of courts, 
she would have known that the bandekin 
stripes on his trunk hose and blue doublet 
betokened him to be of royal lineage. 

With that strange sparkle in her eye and 
the hot flush on her cheek, Jane Shore 
passed through the long corridors and grand 
halls in search of theking. Loitering court- 
iers turned round to look at her, and the tall 
guardsmen exchanged glances, as the beau- 
tiful woman all alone, dressed like a com- 
moner, inquired for royal Edward, whom all 
men knew to be the maddest gallant in Eu- 
Tope. But she passed on, and was shown 
at last into a luxurious room, where she was 
told to wait for the king. 

On the walls were grouped noble portraits, 
and one caught her eye and held her en- 
chanted—that of a man whose height and 
majesty and long golden hair resembled 
greatly that of the noble who had showed 
her such courtesy. She was still looking at 
the portrait when she heard a step behind 


her. She turned and beheld the very man — 


who had assisted her at the wharf, and 
whose portrait she had been scanning. She 


knew him now to be the king—Edward 
Plantagenet. 
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‘*Good Master Shore does me much honor 
by sending his gems in the care of so beauti- 
ful a carrier,” said the monarch, bowing 
low. ‘“ God would I had so lovely a dame 
I would not let her one moment from my 
presence.” 

“They say the Woodville is very lovely,” 
answered Jane, blushing deeply at his 
flattering words. ‘ Her hair is of the color 
of gold, and falls nearly to her feet, and her 
manners are very gracious.” 

“Her majesty is no fright I ween, but 
her hair is not half as rich as yours. Hers 
is like the cold metal; yours is like the sheen 
and the lustre of the sunlight. How wonder- 
fully well these pearls would become you! ” 
And he placed the costly bandeau upon her 
head. 

Jane Shore’s lovely form quivered with 
delight. Such flattery was dangerous, but 
vanity was her leading foible. She could 
not be angry. 

“My bonibel, you blush. Your cheeks 
are like twin roses. Are you ashamed to be 
so beautiful? Only look and see how grand 
youare. The queen cannot match you.” 

He led her toa great mirror, one of those 
magnificant creations of the Venetian artists 
which a London merchant had brought from 
beyond the sea. Jane contemplated herself 
with a pleased admiration. The bandeau 
of pearls made a glittering coronet, and the 
fair face beneath looked very queenly. 

“How would you like them for yours? ”’ 
asked Edward, looking at her steadfastly. 

“ What! those beautiful things mine?” 
she gasped in amazement. ‘‘ But no, it can- 
not be. William said that they were worth 
& monarch’s ransom.” 

“Yet they shall be yours, sweet mistress, 
if you will come to the palace ball to-morrow 
night.” 

The beautiful woman hesitated. ‘ Per- 
haps my husband would not like me to,” 
she said, looking down. 

<3 Pooh! what husband has a right to com- 
mandalovely woman? I let my bonny Bess 
do as she chooses. You will enjoy the 
. dancing, and you shall have the pearls if 
you will come. Think how lovely you will 
look with the gems gleaming in your hair. 
You will shame all our court ladies.’’ 

She looked wistfully at herself in the glass, 
took off the. bandeau, and held it before her 
‘eyes. The prize was tempting, and how 
could she refuse a monarch’s invitation ? 
Stronger than all was the temptation to 


show her beauty off in the presence of those 


haughty court dames. 

She came to a decision at last. ‘I will 
come,’’ she said, ‘“‘ and I will wear the pearls 
if you wish me.” 

“The pearls shall be youre to-morrow 
night ma belle. Meanwhile they shall re- 
main in my possession. The ball opens at 
seven o’clock.~ I will meet you in my barge 
an hour later. What a flutter my Cinderella 
will make, only she will wear pearls instead 
of a silver slipper.”’ 

He stooped and kissed her, holding her 
fingers till they were rosy as her cheeks. 
She gently disengaged them. He saw a 
frightened look gathering in her face. 

Ah, I see,” he said, you must be going 
or that Bluebeard at home will chide thee 
for tardiness.”’ 

** William is very good, and he loves mé 
well,” she said, disliking to have her hus- 
band condemned in any way. 

“Oh, no doubt, bonibel, but he does not 
half appreciate your beauty. I am not sure 
as any one can. But wait; you must carry 
home the gold for the pearls.” 

He stepped to the door and spoke to a 
servitor in waiting. Not long after a page 

peared, bearing two bags of gold. 

“Go with Mistress Shore to the boat,?” 
said King Edward, ‘‘and carry this gold; 
see that it is safely stored. - 

He bowed -gallantly to the goldsmith’s 

wife, opening the door for her to depart. 
As she went out he whispered the one word 
Remember,” in her ear. 
_ “So the king took the bandeau, did he?” 
said the goldsmith to his wife, as they sat in 
their little parlor after dinner. ‘* What did 
he say?” 

“He said the pearls were beyond his ex- 
pectations,” she answered, trying not to 
look discomposed, “ and he gave me more 
than you told me to ask.” 

“Yes; I told you they were worth a 
thousand sovereigns, and here are two thou- 
sand. You are sure it is not a mistake?” 

“ Quite sure. Iheard him give the order, 


and his page carried the gold to the boat.” 


‘‘King Edward is a gracious sovereign. 


He is very popular with our merchants and 
artisans.” 


** And how handsome he is,” exclaimed 
Jane. His eyes are as blue as a summer 
sky, and who ever saw such hair on @ 
man?” 

donot know,” answered the goldsmith. 
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“I mever saoaght of his beauty. But he is 
a kinu pacron and a brave king.” 

* He invited me to attend the royal ball 
to-morrow night,” said Mistress Shore. 
‘© Was not that kind? I should like to go.” 

‘The palace would be no place for Jane. 
How would a commoner’s wife look among 
those high-born dames ?”’ 

* But Edward said I was as”— She 
checked herself as she saw a shadow gath- 
ering on Shore’s forehead. { 

What did the king say, mistress ? ” 

‘He said—he said I was the wife of the 
best goldsmith in the kingdom, and a gold- 
smith’s wife was as good as a countess.”’ 

** Our king is quick to discover merit, but, 
nevertheless, I think a royal dance is no 
place for a goldsmith’s wife. Besides, I 
have business that takes me tu Kingston to- 
morrow, and must leave the care of the shop 
with you.” 

And William Shore left his beautiful wife 
to swallow her disappointment as best she 
might, while he went to see how his work- 
men beseemed themselves. 

“The night of the royal ball arrived, and 
Jane Shore stood in her little chamber a 
prey to contending feelings. William Shore 
had departed at noon, and would not-return 
until the nekXt day. The wife was alone, 
and she was very restless. It was hard to 
bring her mind to any permament decision. 
She had never disobeyed her husband, 
never had desire to, but to shine asa lady 
at a court ball had never been held out to 
her as a temptation before. She thought 
how the pearls would glisten in her hair; 
she thought of the envy of the ladies, she 
thought of the kings admiring gaze. 

“He said I was handsomer than the 
queen,” she murmured. ‘* Why cannot 
William tell me such pretty things? and 
why should he not be willing for me to en- 
joy myself? No one knows where he has 
gone to. I think I can take care of myself. 
1 am going to the ball.”’ 

She hastened and put on her best kirtle, 
slipped on to her feet a pair of light slippers 
with rosettes at the instep, and bound up 
her golden tresses. She had scarcely finished 
her toilet when some one tapped on the 
window. She hastily blew out her light. 

“°T is 1,” whispered a voice. “T is 
Edward your king. I have brought you the 
pearls and a robe of cloth of gold and a cloak 
of azure velvet. _Hasten and array yourself, 
I will wait below.” 
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Jane Shore relit her lamp in a flutter of 
delight. Cloth of gold, and velvet, and a 
bandeau of pearls! who could resist these? 
surely not the goldsmith’s wife. She thought 
no more of the absent Shore, nor of wifely 
disobedience. She donned her magnificent 
dress as quickly as she might, as quickly as 
any beautiful woman could, stopping often 
to gaze at herself in a piece of broken glass, 
the only mirror in the house; for mirrors 
were costly luxuries then, and found only in 
princely homes. 

She looked like a queen when she went 
down to the wharf; and a man in an azure 
tunic and a mantle of cloth of gold, with a 
long white plume floating from his velvet 
cap, and half concealing his features, told 
her so in language that made her cheeks 
burn. 

‘*I did not know as Bluebeard would let 
you come, after all,” said the king, ‘and 
besides I wanted to bring you the robe and 
the cloak. You will outshine them all, 
bonibel.” 

‘You are very good. William is away, 
and he did not want me to leave.” 

“He is jealous, perhaps, but he surely 
should not grudge you a little enjoyment.” 

“So I think, but I do not mean that he 
shall know that I went.” 

“Would he scold you, petite? what an 
ogre! How could one ever speak crossly to 
you?” 

** Don’t you ever scold the queen ?” 

‘¢ Never on my honor,’? answered Edward 
gayly. ‘* Proud Bess would not bear it once, 
and it is not my nature. It is better to 
caress a woman than to scold her. But, 
bonne ami, here we are.”’ 

The Tower shone out gay with light. 
From every window the gleam of torches 
flashed upon the river. Music and gay 
laughter filled the air. Beautiful women in 
cloth of gold, and pearls and diamonds, 
flirted with cavaliers on the battlements and 
in distant corridors. In the great’ halls the 
noblest, lords and the proudest dames of 
England trod the floors in the mazy dance. 

It was like a scene of enchantment to 
Jane Shore. The gay colors, the brilliance, 
the beauty, and the festivity, blinded and 
confused her. But when Edward led her 
out among the throng of dancers she speed- 
ily forgot her embarrassment. She was 
naturally graceful, and her beauty and rich 
robes made her a marked figure. 

“Who is she?” asked princely nobles 
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and high-born dames,in a breath as they 
gazed at her. 

“One of my wards,” replied the king, 
smiling, ‘‘and don’t you dare to snub her.” 

The goldsmith’s wife drank her fill of 
happiness that night. The proudest cava- 
liers of the court whispered compliments in 
her ear. But it was King Edward’s lips 
that made the brightest roses on her cheeks. 

They stood in a remote corridor after the 
ball was through, where the light of a taper 
in the hall fell on their faces. 

‘* How beautiful you look, ma bell,” ex- 
claimed Edward. ‘ You have enjoyed to- 
night.” 

* Oh, it has been like paradise,’ answered 
Jane, her eyes lighting up with splendor. 
“IT never knew before you were so happy 
who lived in palaces.” 

“You will hate to go back to the gold- 
smith’s shop and your humble duties.’’ 

Her face saddened on the instant. Her 
lips quivered as she answered, “‘I should 
like to live like this always. I almost hate 
my old life in the Strand.” 

Already the pearls on her brow had cast 
their shadow over her soul. They were so 
costly and so brilliant that all the dear, 
familiar things of home seemed tame and 
unwelcome. It was hard to give up her 
temporary splendor. 

** You need never go back if you do not 
wish it,” said Edward, bending so near her 
that the waves of his golden hair fell on her 
naked shoulders. ‘‘ Stay here, where slaves 
shall obey your slightest word.” 

She turned a little pale, and looked up, 
startled. Edward bent still closer, and took 
her hand. 

“‘ Jane,” he continued, ‘* you are the most 
beautiful woman in my kingdom. You love 
eplendor and homage. Why go home where 
dirty artisana are the only creatures that see 


‘what a king adores? Stay with me, my 


fairest, and you shall have not only pearls, 
but diamonds, and wear velvets and cloth of 
gold all your life.” 

She glanced around, half terrified, but in 
a trance of dream-like rapture. 

**T should like to, ss ha I do not like 
to leave William.”’ 

“Tush, bonibel! what ‘eens he care for 
you? He would keep you in obscurity and 
poverty. Return then, and you wear no 
more pearls nor robes of cloth of gold.” 

He knew her weakest point. If she was 
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to be won it was through her vanity and 
love of show. 

“You rivaled all our dames to-night,” 
pursued the tempter. ‘* Would you not like 
to queen it over them always? If you go 
back to the goldsmith’s shop there will be no 
more court balls for you.” 

“You are the only friend I have here, 
tell me what to do,” she said, dazzled and 
confused, too strongly tempted to decide for 
herself. 

His arms stole round her. His blue eyes 
gazed into hers tenderly, lovingly. ~ 

“Then stay here with me, to have Eng- 
land for your sovereignty, and all men who 
looked once into your beautiful eyes for your 
slaves.” 

The woman sighed a short sigh. Was it 
for the husband she deserted, or the home 
she cast away? Her cheeks were burning, 
her eyes glittering, her whole soul intoxi- 
cated. She leaned upon her companion’s 
breast, and said softly :— 

**T cannot leave all these beautiful things. 
I will stay with you.” 

The next morning, when William Shore 
returned to his house, he found that his 
beautiful wife had fied. For long weary 
years he never saw her again. 

Splendor and royalty waited on Jane 
Shore to her heart’s content. She lived a 
beautiful, pleasant, happy life. 

The king never deserted her. False to 
others, false to his brothers, false to his 
queen, he was always true to the beautiful 
woman he had lured from her humble home. 
All the luxuries, all the glories, all the vani- 
ties of life were hers. She dressed in vel- 
vets and silks and pearls every day. She 
had a costly retinue of servants. She had 
gold and treasures without stint. She had 
power ahd dominion over the heart of the 
king. 

She used her wealth and influence in a 
praiseworthy manner. Naturally amiable 
and kind-hearted, her life was full of char- 
ities. She softened Edward in his stern 
moods, pleaded for the innocent and help- 
less, and saved many a poor man from his 
rage. She lavished her gold on the poor; 
the orphan and the widowless she removed 
from want. All her gentleness, all her char- 
ities, could not, however, atone for the 
grievous sin she committed in abandoning 
her husband. The law of retribution is just. 
He had suffered; she must suffer. - 
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_ The potent Edward died, and Gloster 
usurped the throne. He turned the gay and 
brilliant Tower into a cloister, and banished 
all pleasure from the court. The young 
princes were murdered in the Tower, the 
queen fled to the sanctuary, and Jane Shore, 
the beautiful, the. favored Jane Shore, was 
forced to give up her wealth, and to do pen- 
ance publicly in a white sheet, at St. Paul’s. 
The proud woman was obliged to have her 
golden tresses shorn that were brighter than 
gold itself, to lay aside the velvets and the 
cloths of gold that clothed a form fit for the 
cestus of a Venus, and with only a sheet 
white as snow and thin as gossamer to cover 
her nakedness and driven out into the 
storm and cold of a December day. With a 
lighted taper in her hand she went among 
the gaping crowd, and a day and a night 
wandered up and down the streets. 
- It was a wonder the degradation did not 
kill her instantly, this woman so luxurious, 
80 beautiful, so proud, whose life had been 
hedged in so carefully from the storms of 
‘life. She heard taunts and reproaches from 
the passing throngs. She saw foul, brutal 
faces blaze into passion at the sight of her 
unprotected beauty. Wild young vagrants 


threw mud and stones at her. But she en- 
dured it all. 
The day and the night passed, and the 


second day dawned round. Wearied, 
athirst, half frenzied with shame and re- 
morse, Jane Shore still wandered on. No 
one had pity on her. Of all the friends of 
her prosperous days none succored her. No 
one remembered her charities, but none for- 
got her faults. 

“ Parvenu! traitress! wanton! witch!” 
were the epithets heaped upon her by foul 
lips. She had not thought she was so base. 
Her life had been full of ease and splendor 
and self-indulgence it is true, but she had 
hated no one, she had wished n6 one evil; 
she had performed many good deeds. But 
as she looked back now, all her past seemed 
one enormity. ‘ Viler than the mud of the 
streets,” she murmured. ‘‘Holy. Mary! 
why did I not think of it before ?”’ 

- The wretched woman was humbled. 
What the anathemas of the church, what 
the tyranny of the usurper, what the revil- 
ings of the mob could not do, her awakened 
consience had done. In that hour of surest 
trial, Jane Shore saw herself as she was. 

Late in the day she found herself in the 


Strand. During fifteen years she had not_ 
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once set foot in that plebeian quarter. But 
she recognized the place. There had been 
but little change. There stood the gold- 
smith’s shop with the name of William Shore 
still blazing on the swinging sign. There 
was the window of the chamber from which 
she had hastened like a thief that night so 
many years ago. 

A mad desire arose in the heart of the 
outcast to once more enter the old rooms. 
The crowd had left her now. The pitiless 
menace of words had ceased. She was 
alone, exhausted, starving. It would be 
sweet to die in the home in which she had 
been brought to a bride, perchance in the 
arms of the husband she had wronged. 

She staggered slowly up to the portal. 
The door was open, the door through which 
she had passed so many times a pure young 
wife. Painfully, breathlessly, for she was 
almost dying, she crept up the stairway to 
what was once her chamber. Once she 
thought that she shonld never get there, 
but after great exertion she reached the 
stairway’s head. 

The door was open too, and beyond in a 
great chair she saw a man bending over a 
pair of red slippers with blue rosettes at the 
insteps. She knew the little morocco shoes; 
they had once adorned her dainty feet. But 
was that bent figure with the wan, pinched 
face and the white hair the William Shore 
she had once known? How suffering had 
aged him! 

The man did not look up, he did not hear 
her, as she crept across the floor. He was 
muttering incoherent words, and ever and 
anon pressed those tiny slippers to his heart. 
His eyes had the vacant, glassy stare of a 
man deprived of his senses. 

Jane Shore gave a great cry, and staggered 
forward. Then the goldsmith looked up. 
He thought he saw a spirit. 

“‘Tam Jane, your wife,’’ she cried. 
have come at last to die.” 

‘* My wife died many years ago. She was 
younger and fairer than you. I went away 
from home one day, and when I returned 
she was dead. No, you are not she.” 

* Oh, do believe me, William! I have 
been so wicked, and I am dying. Bless me 
once before I die.”” And she crept up and 
laid her arms on his knees. 

**T tell thee I know you not,” said the 
goldsmith, thrusting her back with his. thin, 
shaking hands. ‘‘ Thou Jane Shore! Nay, 


_the dead do not come back. Besides, thou 
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saidst thou wast wicked. My Jane was pure 
as the driven snow.” 

The woman drew a long weary sigh, and 
trembled like a stricken deer. The last 
words had broken her heart. He believed 
her pure, and she had been so vile. 

‘“*Go back, whoever you are,’’ continued 
Shore, fumbling with the shoes once more. 
‘| know you not, Jane was good and true, 
and I loved her beyond all things. But 
those we love ever die. Twas fifteen years 
ago to-day. These are the shoes she last 
wore. No other woman had feet so small. 
Oh, I loved her well, but death took her.” 

He would not believe anything else. He 
could not think once that his wife had been 
vile. Broken-hearted, crazed as he was, he 
still held faith in his wife’s honor. And the 
dishonorable and guilty woman lay at his 
feet shivering and dying, while each word 
went like a knife-thrust to her heart. 

She laid a hand on his; it was small and 
white. There were costly gems on the lily 
fingers, gems that a monarch’s unholy love 
had placed there, but there was a simple 


circlet of gold on one finger that caught the — 


man’s eye. 

‘*How came you by that, woman?” he 
cried, seizing the hand rudely and trying to 
pull the ring from the finger. ‘That was 
my Jane’s. I put it there on our wedding 
day. How came it yours, I say?” 

“OQ Wiliam! Iam yourwife. Iam Jane 
Shore. I left you, but I have come back.” 

‘** But I thought you dead; I dreamed you 


was dead,” said the man, slowly, thought- 
fully, as if dreaming again. ‘‘ Where have 
you been ?” 

“Kill me, William, but do not ask me. 
You can never forgive me.” 

Shore mumbled some inarticulate words, 
then with an effort he asked:— 

* Tell me, did you go to the king.” 

She could not look up, but she answered, 
wringing her hands, ‘I went to the king.’” 

William Shore uttered a heavy groan, and 
placed his hand to his heart. 

“Then it was true. They told me it was 
so, but I would not believe them. Jane, 
you have killed me.” 

His head fell forward, and his hands 
clenched. Then through his lips the last 
breath quivered in a deep-drawn sigh, and 
the sai wronged life passed out forever. 

The wretched wife drew herself close to 
the breathless corpse. Her anguish was 
fearful. 

“William, William!” she cried, “O my 
husband, forgive me. Say only once that 
you forgive me.” 

But the eyes had no light, the lips had no 
reply. What avail was remorse? Its an- 
guish could not reach the soul that had 
passed away from all earthly pain, from all 
mortal love. 

She sank down beside him iu a stupor. 

The old housekeeper found her there an 
hour later, stone dead, lying at the feet of 
her injured husband. The goldsmith’s wife 
had gone home. 
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2 x OOD-MORNING, world!’”? On the window seat 
She balanced her two little timid feet; 
She clung with her dimpled hands, and stood 
Framed in like a pictured of bayhood. 
The clambering vines hung low and green 
Round the sunniest curls that e’er were seen, 
As she stood with beauty and light impearled, 
And bade “ good-morning’’ to all the world. 
™ -morning, world!’’ and the great world heard; 
Each rustling tree and each singing bird, 
The dancing flowers and the fields of grass, 
Nodded and waved at the little lass; 
And the far-off hills and the sky o’erhead, 
Listened and beamed as the word was said; 
And the old sun lifted his head and smiled— 


“ Good-morning, world!” “ Good-morning, child!” 


Mrs. H. A. Brinena™. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. . 


DOLLIE’S HAND-ORGAN, 
By Louise Dupee. 


OLLIE’S uncle, who was a sea captain, 
brought home a hand-organ from Italy 
on one of his voyages. It had belong to a 
passenger who had died on the way to this 
country, and as Uncle George knew nothing 
of his relations,if he had any, the organ, 
which was all he possessed with the excep- 
tion of the clothes he had on, was left on 
his hands. At first he thought he would 
sell it or give it away to one of the second- 
hand dealers in such merchandise which 
erowd the city. Then he concluded to take 
it home with him, as it might amuse his 
brother’s children, who lived on the old 
farm‘in the country. It was an old organ 
with a sweet plaintive ring in its melody, 
and it played a great variety of pleasing airs. 
_-He was right in thinking the children 
would be pleased with it. There were three 
of them, and they were all wild over it. He 
gave it to Dollie, who was his favorite; but 
of course Will and Nell enjoyed it just as 
much as she did; and, as for that matter, so 
did all the children in the neighborhood. It 
was rare that an organ-grinder had ever 
strayed so far out into the country, and 
when such a thing did happen, it had always 
been a gala day to the younger population of 
the town, and even the older folk were in- 
terested in the musician, if not always in the 
music. The moment the sound of his organ 
was heard in the street, out trooped the 
children after him as after the pied piper of 
Hamelintown, and they followed him through 
lane and cross-road everywhere. So to own 
a hand-organ seemed like owning a bit of 
fairyland. Nell who was hardly more than 
a baby, was lulled to sleep every night to its 
music, and Dollie and Will both used to cry 
when, on its first arrival, they were obliged 
to go to school and leave it. 


Sometimes, Mrs. Evans, the mother of 


the children, would declare that she should 
go distracted with the sound of it, for it was 
never silent form morning until night, unless 
Nell, who was too little to go to school, and 
just large enough to grind it, were asleep 
and the others at school. And, strange to 
say, though of course it was not always quite 


’ with the success of his gift. 


so enchanting as when it was a novelty, it 
never ceased to be a delight. The children 
resorted to its music as a consolation in all 
their trials. Even Rob, the wise old house 
dog, used to lie down by its side and listen 
gravely to ‘‘It is better to laugh than be 
sighing;” the kitten would mount it, and 
try with all her might to get her mischievous, 
furry paws into the inside to feel where the 
sound came from; and the birds who came 
around the door soon grew to recogize its 
voice, and answered it gleefully. But the 
parrot which Uncle George brought home on 
a former voyage scolded at it and about it 
continually. ‘Polly wants quiet,” she 
would screech, ‘‘ keep still, keep still,” forty 
times in a day. 

Good-natured Uncle George was delighted 
He remained 
at home a few months on account of ill 
health, and the noise of children made with 
it must have been rather tedious to him, but 
he bore it like a martyr, and when he. first 
went away he wrote home that he actually 
missed the noise of the old organ almost as 
much as he did that of Dollie herself. 

Three years passed away, and great mis- 
fortune came to the happy family. Mr. 
Evans died after a long illness; the farm, 
which was heavily mortgaged, passed into 
the bands of strangers; and dear, kind Uncle 
George came home no more from sea. His 
ship was wrecked and all on board perished, 
so the newspaper said which was sent to 


‘Mrs. Evans, after two years of suspense. 


Dolly was eleven years old now, a grave, 
womanly, but beautiful little girl, with large 
dark eyes and an exquisitely fair complexion. 
Will was sturdy boy of nine, jolly in spite of 
the adversity, and Nell was a bright-eyed 
little fairy of seven. Mrs. Evans moved, 

with her little family, to the city, where she — 
managed to earn enough to sustain life by 
her needle, but her health failed in this oc- 
cupation, and having always been accustomed 
to breathe the pure sweet air of the country, 
the stifled, smoky atmosphere of the city 
was like poison to her lungs. The doctor 
advised her to move into some surrounding 
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town, and fine different employment. And 
after a while she decided to go to Danby, a 
brisk little village, where she could find em- 
ployment in the factories. 

Just on the borders of the village there 
were green fields with daisies and butter- 
cups tossing in them, and the river came 
- rubbing down from the city, bearing sails on 
its breast which made the place more pleas- 
ant and bright, and it brought a breath of 
coolness too. Here they hired a little cot- 
tage, and for a while all went comparatively 
well, Mrs. Evans grew strong again, and 
earned much more in the factory than she 
had earned by plain sewing. The children 
grew plump and rosy once more, and went 
merrily to school. 

The peal of the organ was still heard 
within their little home for a good part of 
the day, and the children of the neighbor- 
hood were as much interested in it as the 
farmhouse children had been when it was 
first presented to Dollie. The parrot, who 
had grown very old, and was crosser than 
ever, still shouted: ‘Polly wants quiet, 
keep still, keep still! ”’ and old Rob, the dog, 
who had been with them through all their 
misfortunes, still seemed to enjoy its music 
as if it were the very voice of home. 
~ But the work in the mill was too hard for 
a delicate woman like Mrs. Evans, and the 
end of the year found the family in a sorrier 
condition than ever. The poor mother was 
illin bed. The last penny was gone from 
the purse, there wasn’t a mouthful of food 
in the closet, and the rent for the little cot- 
tage had been due for nearly two weeks. 

Poor Dollie, who was twelve years old 
now, felt a great responsibility on her shoul- 
ders, and did not know which way to turn. 
She felt that she was able to do a great deal 
of work, but no one would hire her because 
she was too little. She did manage to earn 
afew pennies every day, by taking care of 
Mrs. Carter’s baby, while she went to the 
mil] to carry her husband’s dinner, and these 
pennies she had expended to-day in a bit of 
Oat-meal and milk for mamma; and now 
Nell was crying with hunger, and Will, who 
had been out in search of errands to do, 
came home with empty hands and a very 
doleful little face, for him. Rob, who had 
been favored with a nice bone by the 
butcher, who came round in a cart, was the 
only one of the family who did not seem 
dejected. Even the old parrot seemed 
to feel that she was passing through serious 


times, and was silent and motionless upon 
her perch. 

“What shall we do, Will?” said Dollie, 
clasping her hands tightly together. ‘‘ The 
doctor said mamma must have broth and a 
plenty of nutritous food, and we can’t starve 
ourselves.” 

Will shook his curly head dismally. 

‘¢T could pick up shavings,” said he; “only 
they have fell clear down, so you can’t get 
anything for ’em even if folks would buy 
at all.” 

** Fallen, you mean,” said correct Dollie, 
whom distress of mind did not render less 
fastidious. ‘‘ There must be something that 
we can do to earn a little money. We must 
have money, Will, and that at once. We 
haven’t had any dinner, we had only a crust 
for breakfast and we shall have no supper.’” 

Suddenly a bright thought struck her as 
her eye chanced to fall on the hand-organ. 

“Oh! I tell you what we wiil do, Will,” 
said she, ‘* we’ll take the hand-organ and go 
round with it as men do. Don’t you know 
what a stir it makes about the mills when an 
organ-grinder come out from the city? and 
I haven’t seen but one this summer.” 

** How can we carry it?’’ said Will. It’s 
awful heavy, and I haven’t any straps to 
strap it on to my back like the men do.” 

** Why can’t we wheel it in your wheel- 
barrow?” said she, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“ Jolly,so we can!” said Will. “ Let’s go 
right off, Dolly. You can play, and I will 
pass round the hat.” 

‘* It’s a dreadful thing to do, it seems al- 
most like begging, but perhaps we shall be 
able to collect enough to buy something nice 
for mamma and our own supper besides. 

And bidding Nell to take good care of 
mamma, and not let her know what was 
transpiring, Dollie put on her bonnet, and 
she and Will went down the street, wheel- 
ing the hand-organ. 

It was noon of a warm April day, and the 
girls and men at the mill, during eating their 
lunches, were seated in lazy groups in the 
open doorways or promenading in couples 
about the grounds until the great bell should 
call them back to their labors. 

Will wheeled the organ quite near the 
buildings, and Dollie began to play a waltz 
Whereupon all the girls and the younger 
portion of the men commenced to dance 
lustily and with great glee. : 

-“ Splendid music to waltz by, I declare,’? 
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was heard from every direction. ‘‘ Where 


do you s’pose those children got a hand- 


organ? Can’t you play a little faster, sis ?”’ 

Will, taking the advantage of the pause, 
modestly passed around his hat, and quite a 
shower of pennies fell intoit. Nearly every 
one contributed one or two pennies, and 
many more moved to give as many as five; 
for they enjoy the fun, and did not dread to 
part with a few cents, as thriftier people, 
who have much more, often do. The chil- 
dren went at the right time and to the right 
place. 

Dolly thanked them with a very pretty 
blush; and when the bell rang, and they were 
obliged to go into their work, they said: — 

* Come again some day, won’t you?”’ 

* Dolly,” said Will, when they had got 
out of hearing, ‘‘ what a pile of money we’ve 
got! Let’s sit down here by the side of the 
road, and find out how much.” 
 * We have three dollars lacking a few 
cents,” said Dollie, after a few eager mo- 
ments spent in counting, ‘‘ but do not let us 
go home quite yet. There are a quantity of 
children in those little houses by the river, 
and we may pick up a few pennies there.” 

“ There is a new brig in this morning,’’ 
said Will, looking down the river. “I 
wonder where she came from. I’m going 
to be a sea-cap’n when I grow big. Say, 
Dollie, what are you going to get for mamma, 
and what are we going to have for dinner ?” 
_ * It will depend on how much more money 
we get, Will. I don’t dare to spend very 
much of this, for we may not be able to get 
any more for a whole week.” 

* Oh, yes we can,” said Will, ‘‘ we can go 
all round the lot with the organ, and get a 
great deal.”’ 

A tall, brown-bearded man who looked 
Strangely familiar was coming toward them. 
He was evidently a sailor, and Dollie re- 
garded him wistfully, thihking of Uncle 
George. She could not remember how 
Uncle George looked, for four years had 
passed since he went away, and still she 
fancied that this strange gentleman looked 
like him, but perhaps it was only because 
he wore sailor clothes. He was walking as 
if he was in a great hurry and merely glancing 
_ at the children was hastening on when his 
eye suddenly fell on the hand-organ. 

** My goodness! are you Dollie Evans?” 
said he, stooping and pushing Dollie’s hat 
from her forehead. ‘‘ That used to be 
Dollie’s hand-organ, anyway.” And with. 
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out waiting for a reply, he caught her up 
and kissed her. ‘‘ And this is Will. Will, 
why, you young rascal, why didn’t you have 
some Evans look in your face, so that your 
uncle would know you when he met you?” 

“*T haven’t got no uncle,” ssid Will, 
whose grammar was always uncertain. 
** Uucle George was drowned at sea.” 

“Indeed! But if Uncle George was 
drowned how can he be here? and I cer- 
tainly am he. Uncle George came near 
being drowned, but he wasn’t, he was picked 
up from the wreck of his vessel by a ship 
bound for China, so of course he was bound 
to go to China himself, and ever since he 
got home he has been looking for you. 
They told me you had moved to the city,” 
turning to Dollie, “ but when I reached 
there, I found that you had left, but no one 
knew where you had gone. If it hadn’t 
been for that old hand-organ I should have 
missed you to-day. You have both grown 
out of my knowledge, but I could not mis- 
take that, any way. Why are you wheeling 
it about ?”’ 

Dollie was shedding tears of joy. She 
told the story of their circumstances in a 
few words. Uncle George shut his mouth 
very hard, and Will said afterward that he 
saw tears in his eyes. 

‘Let us go to your mother as fast as we 
can,”’ said he. 

Mrs. Evans was well-nigh overcome with 
surprise and joy when she found that Uncle 
George was alive and well, andin the very 
next room, though Dollie broke the news 
very gently. Kob knew him, and nearly 
went wild with delight, and the parrot 
shouted ‘ pleased to see you, pleased to see 
you,” until they were obliged to take him 
away up-stairs. 

Dollie and Will never went about with 
the hand-organ again, but they prize it more 
highly than ever. Uncle George, who had 
money enough and te spare, bought back 
the old homestead in the country, and before 
the strawberries and dasies had fairly 
blossomed in the fields, the family was es- 
tablished there, Mrs. Evans growing stronger 


and more like her old self every day, the. 


children happy as the familiar birds in the 
trees, and Rob pretending that he was young 
again, and frisking like a puppy. Eyen the 
parrot seemed to share in the general joy, 
and scold no more at the hand-organ, though 


its voice was still heard at all hours of the 


day. 


BROILED MEAT CAKES. 


Season one pound of finely-chopped round 
steak with one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, and one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper; make into little cakes, and saute then in 
little butter in the chafing dish. The cakes may 


be obtained ready for cooking in the large ~ 


markets, but most housekeepers prefer to pre- 
pare them at home. To extract the onion juice, 
cut an onion in halves across the grain, and with 
a rotary motion, press against a grater. If a 
little of the silver skin is left on the onion there 
is no need of getting the disagreeable odor on 
the hands. Mix the ingredients together with a 
fork; take about tablespoonful between the 
hands and form into an oblong cake about half 
an inch thick. Moisten the brazier with butter 
and put as many of the cakes into it as can be 
easily turned, being careful that the edges, as 
well as the sides, are well seared. Cook about 
five minutes without covering. These little 
meat cakes are very good broiled, and do not 
lose their shape, the albumen in the meat keep- 
ing the particles together. Meat cakes may be 
prepared for invalids by scraping the meat in- 
stead of chopping it, and removing any tough, 
fibrous bits. This is a dainty way to use up bits 
of raw meat. : 

Nur SaAnpwicHEs.—Cut thin slices of bread 
into fancy shapes and spread delicately with 
butter. Spread each with chopped walnuts and 
grated Swiss cheese, mixed in equal parts and 
salted slightly. Put two slices together and 
serve, These sandwiches may be cut in triangles, 
squares, rectangles, or rounds, Two slices laid 
together and then cut diagonally will make four 
sandwiches. 

CREAMED PotTaTors.—Melt one tablespoon- 
ful of butter in the chafing-dish, add one table- 
spoonful of flour, one saltspoonful of salt, 
and one-half saltspoonful of pepper. When 
bubbling add one cup of hot milk gradually, 
beating all the while; when smooth add one pint 
of cold boiled potatoes cut in dice; heat well; 
add one teaspoonful of minced parsley and serve. 
Baked pototoes may be used in this way, leaving 
the skins on until ready to put into the sauce. 
The reason that baked potatoes are not as good 
48 boiled potatoes for this dish is, that baked 
ones reabsorb the steam and are apt to be less 
tender. Baked potatoes, however, should never 
be thrown away. Season the diced potatoes with 
salt and pepper befure adding to the sauce; stir 
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all together with a fork, as a spoon would cut 


the dice into bits. Add the chopped parsley just 
before serving; if put in and allowed tostew, the 
color would spread throughout the mixture. 
Potatoes warmed in this way become a delicacy. 


CuipPeD Breer In CREAM.—Cover one-half 
pound of finelv-shaved dried beef with boiling 
water, and let it stand fifteen minutes; drain 
thoroughly, and. saute in the chafing-dish with 
one tablespoonful of butter. Beat the yolks of 
two eggs, and add one cup of thin cream; pour 
this into the beef, and serve as soon as thoroughly 
heated. The beef may be purchased in bulk or 
in thin slices, remove all the tough muscles, and 
put into the brazier and fry. The eggs should 
be beaten until well blended; if beaten too long, 
they will become frothy, a state to be avoided. 
Dried beef served in this way makes an excellent 
breakfast dish. 

Worcester Satt.—The excellency of this 
brand of Salt, is fast becoming known through- 
out the land, for the merit of cleansiness, free- 
dom of impurities, and delicacy of flavor. Salt 
is Salt only when you get the pure article, and 
in using this brand you get the best procurable, 
-for the table, kitchen or dairy. Nash, Whiton 
& Co., New York, (not Nash, Whilton & Co. as 
appeared in a recent advertisement) are the 
proprietors. Quality tells and that is what has 
brought Worcester Salt to the front as the lead 
ing brand of the country. 

CANAPES OF CHEESE.—Break one-half pound 
of cream cheese in small pieces, and let it melt 
iu the chafing-dish, with two teaspoonfuls of 
butter; keep it slightly cool by gradually adding 
one-fourth cup of ale or milk; add a few grains 
of cayenne pepper, a saltspeonful of salt, and 
when the cheese is melted smoothly stir in the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Serve at once on toast. 
There are rarebits and rarebits; the stringy one, 
made of skimmed milk cheese; the tender one, 
of American cream cheese; the simple one pre- 
pared by pouring grated cheese over toasted 
crackers and putting in a hot oven until the 
cheese becomes liquid; but this one might be 
called a golden rarebit from its rich color. 
Cooked cheese is nutritious and easily digested; 
and as Welsh rarebits of all sorts are inexpensive 
and easily prepared, there is no reason why they 
should not be served frequently on the home 
table. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


NAMES OF STATES. 


Maine was so called as nearly as 1623, from 
Maine in France, of which Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of England, was at that time proprietor, 
Popular name, the Lumber, or Pine Tree State. 

New Hampshire was the name given to the 
territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company to 
Captain John Mason, by patent, Nov. 7, 1629, 
with reference to the patentee, who was gover- 
nor of Portsmouth in Hampshire England, 
Popular name, the Granite State. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in 
their declaration of independence, Jan. 16, 1777, 
from the French verd mont, the green mountain. 
Popular name, Green Mountain State. 

Massachusetts was so called from Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and that from the Massachusetts 
tribe of Indians, in the neighborhood of Boston. 
The tribe is thought to have derived its name 
from the Blue Hills of Milton. ‘‘ Ihave learnt,’’ 
said Roger Williams, ‘‘that the Massachusetts 
were so called from the. Blue Hills.’”’ Popular 
name, the Bay State. 

- Rhode Island was so called in 1664, in refer- 
ence to the Island of Rhodes in the Mediter- 
ranean. Popular name, Little Rhody. 

Connecticut, was so called from the Indian 
name of its principal river. Connecticut is a 
Mocheakannew word, signifying long river, 
‘Popular name, the Nutmeg, or Freestone State. 

‘New York was so called in 1664, in reference 
to the Duke of York and Albany, to whom this 
territory was granted by the King of England. 
Popular name, Empire, or Excelsior State 

New Jersey was so called in 1664, from the 
Island of Jersey, on the coast of France, the 
residence of Sir George Carteret, to whom the 
terri:ory was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after Wil- 
liam Penn. Popular name, the Keystone State. 

Delware was so called in 1708, from Delaware 
‘Bay, on which it lies, and which received its 
name from Lord de la Ware, who died in this 
bay. . Popular name, the Blue Hen, or Diamond 
State. 


Maryland was called in honor of Henrietta — 


Maria, queen of Charles I., in his patent to Lurd 
Baltimore, June 30, 1682, 
_ Virginia was so called in 1581, after Elizabeth, 
the virgin Queen of England. Popular name, 
the Old Dominion, or Mother of Presidents. 
Carolina was so called by the French in 1564, 
in honor of King Charles IX. of France. Popu- 
Jar name of South Carolina, the Palmetto State; 
of North Caroline, the Old North or Turpentine 
Srate. 


Alabama was so called in 1814, from its prin- 
cipal river, meaning “ here we rest.’’ 

Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its 
western boundary. Mississippi is said to denote 
the whole river, i. e., the river formed by the 
union of many. Popular name, the Bayou State. 

Louisiana was so called in honor of Louis 
XIV. of France. Popular name, the Creole 
State. 

Tennessee was so called in 1796, from its 
principal river. The word Ten-as-se is said to 
signify a carved spoon. Popular name, the Big 
Bend State. 

Kentucky was so called in 1792, from its prin- 
cipal river. Popular name, the State of the 
Dark and Bloody Ground. 

Illinois was so called in 1809, from its princi- 
pal river. The word is said to signify “the 
river of men.”” Popular name, the Sucker, or 
Prairie State. 

Indiana was so called in 1809, from the Ameri- 
can Indians. Popular name, the Hoosier State. 

Ohio was so called in 1802, from its southern 


‘boundary. The Buckeye State. Meaning of the 


Indian word Ohio “ beautiful.” 

' Missouri was so called in 1821, from its princi- 
pal river. Indian name, meaning ‘‘ muddy 
water.”’ 

Michigan was so called in 1805, from the lake 
on its border. Indian name, meaning “a weir 
for fish.’’ Popular name, the Wolverine State. 

Arkansas was so called in 1812, from its prin- 
cipal river. Indian name. Popular name, the 
Bear State. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon 
in 1572, because it was discovered on Easter 
Sunday, Spanish, Pascua Florida. 

Winconsin was so called from its principal 
river. Indian name, meaning “ wild, rushing 
river.”’ 

Towa was so called from its principal river. 


_Indian name, meaning “the sleepy ones.” 


Popular name, the Hawkeye State. 

Minnesota is also an Indian word, meaning 
the whitish water.”’ 

California, a Spanish word, and named from 
an arm of the Pacific Ocean. Popular name, 
the Golden State. 

Texas, a Spanish word, applied to the republic. 
Popular name, the Loen Star State. 

Kansas is an Indian name, meaning “the 
smoky water. 

India is slowly coming into the procession, 
There are thirty-three thousand miles of tele- 
graph wires now up in that country. 


SPRING. 


OU may talk to me of summer, 
You may sing to me of spring, 
When the hawks are catching the chickens, 
And the larks begin to sing; 
When the hawks are catching the chickens, 
And I watch for them by the week, 
With shot-gun loaded and cocked and primed, 
And never a one will squeak ; 
When the crows begin their singing 
And flit among the corn, 
And I pepper ’em from behind the stump 
In the damp and chilly morn; 
And I pepper ’em from behind the stump 
While breakfast groweth cold, 
And still they come, like knights of the joust 
In the chivalric times of old. 
You may talk to me of spring time, 
When all the hills are green, 
And the violets and snowdrop 
Among the moss are seen ; 
But I must polish the sweaty steed, 
And make the horse-hoe keen, 
For the trees are budding pitchforks, 
And the flowers are blossoming hoes, 
And the farmer seeketh a meaning dim 
In the humblest weed that grows, 
For the rag-weed blooms in the garden 
And the thistle blushes in the corn, 
And he must rise to cut ’em down 
At four o’clock in the morn. 


—Philadelphia Times. 
JEM BRIGGS’ FIND. 


The other day I met on Kearney Street an old- 
_ time Washoe acquaintance called Jem Briggs, 
‘whose usually well-worn miner’s appearance 
was on this occasion replaced by a gorgeous dis- 
play of velvet vest, check pants, red scarf, and 
ponderous watch-chain, while his honest and 
simple face shown above these evidences of 
prosperity with the placid contentment of a full 
harvest moon. 

“Hello, Jem,” I said, glad to see you looking 
80 prosperous. You must have struck it rich.’’ 

‘So I have,’’ said Jem, and then, as his tanned 
face saddened a little he continued, ‘‘ but I had 
a mighty tough loss, though. My partner, Ned 
Bimber—you remember Ned—has gone up the 
shaft.’ 

“Dead, eh ?” 

“ Yes, I’ll tell you how it was. You see, Ned 
and I had a quarrel about two years ago. Don’t 
matter now what it was all about. Mebbe Ned 
Was wrong, and mebbe I was, but all the same, 

‘neither of us would back down; coupl’er fools, 
‘you'll say, so we were; and the upshot was that 
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we parted, and agreed never to speak to each 
other again.”’ 

And didn’t you?” 

**No, sir, more shame for us, as we had been 
pards, thick and thin, for fifteen years together. 
Well, about six months after that Ned got a goed 
gravel claim up on the Feather, where they’ve 
been turning the river bed, and he struck it rich 
—cleaned up nigh on to $250,000 in ten months.”’ 

** And how were you getting on ?” 

“Oh, clean broke. Working up at Gold Hill 
for three dollars a day. Well, I was kinder 
sneakin’ glad to learn of Ned’s luck, for all we’re 
outs, but the next thing I heard was that he had 
been killed by the banks caving inon him. He 
lived just long enough to make his will. Well, 
the lawyers wrote as how Ned was worth just 
about $220,000, and the will gave $5,000 to each 
of three distant cousins of his’n—they had all 
come out from the East when they heard of Ned’s 
find—and the same amount to me, mind you, just 
as though we hadn’t quarreled. But Ned allers 
was a.’centric sort of cuss, and the will provided 
that none of us should get the money if we at- 
tended the funeral. He didn’t want anybody: at 
the funeral but just the undertaker. The will 
said he had ‘!ived lonely and he wanted to be 
buried lonely.’ Them’s just the words, and I 
felt they were intended fur me, sure. The dis- 
position of the rest of the estate, about $200,600, 
was provided for in another codicil, to be opened 
the day after the funeral, but we all supposed it 
was donated to a charitable object, for Ned 
hadn’t any kin exceptin’ the cousins,”’ 

** You stayed away from the funeral ?”’ 

“That’s just the point. Somehow I felt so 
miserable and down-hearted that—you see, Ned 
was the onliest partner I ever had—that I de 
termined to see him sent down on his last cage 
anyway, money or no money, and I did.” 

** And the cousins ?”’ 

**None of ’em went. Fact is, they were so 
disgusted with the ‘divvy’ that they cleared out 
down to ’Frisco to see about breaking the will. 
So I was the only mourner at the funeral. My 
friends thought I was fit for the crazy house to 
throw away the $5,000 like that—well I just 
couldn’t help it. 1t turned out though to be the 
best lead I ever struck.”’ 

** How was that ?”’ 

‘Why, the next day when the main will was 
opened we found it really gave the entire balance 
of the clean up to whichever of us four disobeyed 
the condition for the $5,000 bequests. So you 
see I came in for the whole lump just like a 

knife. And do you know, as sure as gun’s iron, 


| 


I shall allers believe that Ned put up the. job 
a-purpose, cause he knowed I'd be thar.’’—San 
Francisco 

Hap No American, re- 
cently returned from Paris, relates an amusing 
incident that happened to him in a Turkish bath- 
house there. He had patiently submitted to the 
various rubbings, kneadings and pummelling 
operations of the treatment. When the shampoo 
was finished the attendant dried him with a 
‘towel and then dealt his victim three heavy and 
®onorous slaps on the back. 

' “ Mille tonnerres!’’ the victim cried, “‘ what 
did you strike me for ?”’ 

“Pardon, Monsieur, do not let that trouble 
you,” was the reply, “‘it was only to let the 
other man know that I have done with you and 
that he can send in the next customer. Mon- 
sieur can see that we have no bell in this room.”’ 

a*s 

THE TOSLEEP On—“ Which side should 
T sleep on, doctor ?’’ he inquired. 

“In winter or summer?” asked the doctor, 

rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

**What’s that got to do with it?” exclaimed 
the patient, half angrily. 

“* A great deal,” responded the doctor, 


‘don’t see it.’’ 

* Of course you don’t,” said the imperturable; 
“if you did. you wouldn’t be here asking me 
questions about it.” 

“Go ahead then” said the patient, sitting 
back resignedly. 

“Well,” continued the doctor, “in winter 
when it’s cold, you should sleep on the inside; 
but in such weather as this you should sleep on 
outside, in a hammock, with a draught all round 
it, anda piece of ice for a pillow. Two dollars, 
please.”’—Med. Record. 

Sue Comcrpep.—A young man, with a wide- 
“brimmed straw hat on the back of his head and 
a look of forgiveness for everybody on his face 
entered a suburban car at a South Side depot 
yesterday afternoon, scanned the few passengers 

“who had gone aboard, and took his seat by the 
side of a pretty, black-eyed young woman half 
‘way down the aisle. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said with an en- 
‘gaging smile. ‘‘ The car isn’t full yet but it soon 
will be, and I think one runs less risk of getting 
an undesirable seatmate if one makes the selec- 
tion one’s self. Don’t you think so?” 

** Yes, sir, 1 do,” she replied, rising up at once 
and taking a seat by the side of a white-haired 
old lady on the other side of the car. 

* 

Knew ne Wantep.—“ Those who 
know Mr. Emerson 'best,’’ said Miss Louise M. 
‘Alcott; “were assured that what seemed the 
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decline of his faculties in his latter years was 
largely but a seeming; it was only words he © 
could not command at will. His very forgetful. 
ness of the names of things would often give 
occasion for a flash of his quaint, shrewd wit, 
I remember once he started for his usual walk, 
when a light shower came up and he returned 
for his umbrella, he could not remember the 
word umbrella, and we, who had not noticed 
the shower, had no clue to what he was search- 
ing for. Another walking stick was brought 
him, another hat, a fresh ’kerchief, only to be 
refused, with that perplexed shake of the head, 
‘I want,’ said he at last—‘ I want—that thing— 
—that your friends always—borrow—and never 
—bring back!’ Could any one fail to recognize 
that description ? 


Horses tell you,’ said 
Hiram, turning slightly to the doctor, “ these 
horses are just as near human as is good for’em. 
A good horse has sense just as much as a man 
has; and he’s proud, too, and he loves to be 
praised, and he knows when you treat him with 
respect. A good horse has the best pints of a 
man, without his failin’s.”’ 

“What do you think becomes of horses, 
Hiram, when they die ?” said Rose. 

** Wal, Miss Rose, it’s my opinion that there’s 
use for horses hereafter, and that you’ll find 
there’s a horse in heaven. There’s Scripture 
for that too.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Rose, a little surprised at these 
confident assertions. ‘‘ What —e do you 

mean ?”’ 

ne Why in the book of Revelations. Don’t it 
give an account of a white horse and black horse, 
and gray horse. I’ve allers s’posed that when it 
said Death rode ona pale horse, it must have 
been gray, ’cause it had mentioned a white one 
already. In the ninth chapter, too, it says, 
there was an army of 200,000 horsemen. Now, 
I should like to know where they get so many 
horses in heaven if none of ’em that die off here 
go there! It’s my opinion that a good horse’s a 
darned sight likelier to go to heaven than a bad 
man.”’ 

How a WomAn SHops.—Women have the 
reputation of never doing things by halves, If 
any man has an idea they do, let him join: one 
of the fair sex on a shopping tour and his wind 
will be at rest forever on the subject. 

The woman on shopping bent dons her street 
apparel immediately after her breakfast, ‘‘so as 
to avoid the rush,”’ and sallies forth. 

She generally wants some trifling thing which 
might be bought at some of the smaller shops up 
town. 

But no, she prefers to go down town for her 
goods. She recks not how hot and crowded theL 
cars are, for the joys of shopping are aheadof her. 
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She has no list of what she needs—or, rather 
what she wants—for, mark you, there is a vast 
difference between her wants and needs. 

It is a popular belief that man born of woman 
is of few days and full of—muscle, but for un- 
limited muscle and unbridled energy your shcp- 
ping woman is vastly any man’s superior. 

The man who attends the fair shopper gener- 
ally does so in a half apologetic manner, prob- 
ably for fear some woman may think he is 
shopping on his own account, 

Arrived at their destination his energetic com- 
panion rushes madly ahead, now pausing to 
look at some filmy handkerchiefs—‘“‘ were thirty- 
nine, now nineteen ’’—then rattling over a bushel 
of scissors piled on a counter, while he, superior 
being, stalks slowly behind, scarcely noting any- 
thing. 

The shopper usually fetches up at some far 
away counter, and as the clerk steps up to attend, 
the man companion seats himself on one of those 
abominable perforated stools common to shops 
frequent by women. 

“Thanks, no,’’ he answers the inquiring clerk, 
and his significant glance at his shopping friend 
satisfies that individual. 

He’s not shopping. 

But meanwhile the woman is. 

She shops all around that stool for three- 
quarters of an hour, and the man gets tired and 
swings on his perch. Occasionally there is a 
smile on the woman’s face as she glances at her 
waiting escort. He smiles back in a sickly way. 

Now she finishes and starts away, and joy 
springs up in the waiting man’s heart—and a 
swear word in his mouth, for one of the brass 
tacks in the stool on which he sat has snagged 
his coat tail. 

He is mad but the dear little woman is so 
happy with her bargains that he mutters only 
under his breath, and is glad to be once more out 
in the fresh air and sunlight. 

The amount of the woman’s purchase is 
twenty-four cents and the time consumed over 
two hours, but that is the way women shop. 

Perhaps it is because they do not ‘‘ carry the 
purse” and like to prolong the joy of spending 
money, like a child with a few sweets. . 

Never the less they never do it by halves.— 
New York Recorder. 

Some Cuampion Liars.—There were several 
men on the train coming eastward from the Salt 
Lake region who told wonderful stories of the 
heat of the alkali plains. I noticed a contempt- 
tous expression on the face of an old settler, 
who was listening as if he didn’t wholly believe 
all he had heard, ee ee 
the conversation. Said he:-— 

“Gentlemen, your talk is all child’s play, 
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Heat! I give you my word of honor that when 
my wife wants to boil eggs she just puts them in 
a pan of cold water on the roof, and in three 
minutes by the clock them eggs are boiled.” 

There was silence for a moment, then a thin 
voice piped up:— 

“Where does she get the cold water ?”’ 

Before this stunner could be disposed of, . 
another man took a hand in the confab. 

“Me and my wife don’t keer for biled eggs 
—we prefer ’em baked. When my wife sets the 
table for breakfast she spreads out a row of eggs 
on the winder sill and in two jiffies they’re baked 
ready to eat. The only trouble is they're likely 
to be overdone. 

There was a spell of thinking; then a long, 
lean man with a caved-in chest, said in a whist- 
ling kind of voice:— 

‘*That’s why I’m leaving the country.”’ 

** On account of the heat ?”’ I suggested. 

“* Yes, being natchually tender-hearted, I don’t 
like to live where baked chickens walks around 
with the feathers on. That’s all I have agin the 
climate. I never heard of but one place that was 
hotter.”’ 

That wound up the discussion, and the last 
speaker remained champion of the crowd.— 
Lyons Advertiser. 

*,* 

Sue Set Him Rieut.—A confirmed old bach- 
elor of most exemplary habits, living in his own 
house in Detroit, recently advertised for a hired 
girl. He received many letters, and finally 
selecting one, which seemed to him about right, 
he invited the writer to call, and a very sub- 
stantial woman of forty responded. ~ 

**You see,”’ he explained, “I want a good, 
thrifty, careful woman in my house.”’ 

**T understand,”’ she replied. 

**She must cook, wash, and iron, clean up the 
house, attend to my clothes, sew on buttons, do 
repairing, do the marketing, attend the door, 
pay the bills as they come in, and kindle my fire 
in the morning.’ 

**Oh,”’ she said, as she rose to depart, “‘ you 
don’t want a hired girl; what you want is a 
wife. Good morning,’’ and she very politely and 
pleasantly walked out. 

Tae Orrick SHE WaANTED.—“ Now, said 


. the bridegroom to the bride when thery returned 


from the honey-moon trip, “‘let us have a clear 
understanding before we settle down to married 
life. Are you the president or vice-president of 
this society ?”’ 

“*T want to be neither president nor vice presi- 
dent,’’ she answered; ‘‘I will be content with @ 
subordinate position.’’ 

What is that ?” 

‘* Treasurer.”’ 


{ 
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Urs AnD Downs.—It seems to be the law of 
the universe that opposites cause one another to 
exist. Were there no night, there could be no 
day ; were there no heat, there would be no cold; 
were there no negatives, we could know no posi- 
tives; were there no evil, we could not really 
distinguish any good; were there no ups, there 
would be no downs. So learned the fox in the 
old fable who one night came to a deep well; 
peering into it as the moon shone, he thought 
that he saw something bright and alluring at the 
bottom. Accordingly he got into one of the 
buckets and down he went splash into the water 
and soon discovered that his fascinating object 
Was nought but moonshine. Now he was in a 
fix, but being sqmething of a philosopher, while 
studying the condition of things he realized it to 
be growing dark, and as he looked up lo, there 
‘was a wolf gazing into the well who hallooed :— 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


** What are you down there for?” 

He responded :— 

**T am feasting on green cheese which you can 
see here; come and share it with me.”’ 

** How shall I do so ?”’ asked the wolf. 

** Oh, get into the bucket up there and come 
down.” 

The wolf, not given to second thought, com- 
plied at once, and being the heavier he com- 
menced to descend and the fox to ascend. As 
they were soon passing each other, the fox in- 
formed his deliverer that he had left plenty for 
him, adding :— 

‘* As one goes up the other goes down; thatis . 
the way the world goes round.” 

On reaching the top, jump went the fox, little 
caring for the fellow he had left in the 
well. 


How do doctor. You think I’m looking ill?’ Well, you see my wife 
has joined a cooking club, and now she has given our cook a vacation, 
and is temporarily filling that position herself. Oh! if I could only 


give her some ‘excuse for dining out! 


We had dried apples for 


breakfast, water for dinner, and now I’ve swelled up so that I can’t 
eat any supper. She thinks it’s economical.” 
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